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WELCOME TO C.R.L.S. 


The Cambridge Rindge and Latin School offers its 
2000 students an opportunity to participate in one of 
the most comprehensive high school programs in the 
nation. Diversity of race, culture, academic interest 
and socioeconomic background is prized by this high 
school renowned for its achievement in the areas of 
academics, fine and dramatic arts, and athletics. Young 
people from over 64 nations share ideas and customs, 
and meet the challenge of learning with a collective 
goal: educational excellence. 


SCHOOLS WITHIN A SCHOOL 


Over the years, C.R.L.S. has developed a tradition of 
establishing programs of choice which (1) create 
smaller communities within the larger school, and (2) 
attempt to cater to the individual needs of our stu- 
dents. There are six such programs to which students 
can belong. Each is located in a different part of the 
school, and that setting becomes a student’s “home 
base.” Students and teachers start each day in 
homeroom, a brief but important time to check in and 
to keep up with information about upcoming events, 
opportunities and school issues. Ninth and Tenth 
grade students in each House must enroll in the Com- 
mon Foundation core curriculum. (See pages 2-5.) 
Eleventh and Twelfth graders are more likely to take 
courses throughout the building as their studies ad- 
vance and specialize. Families’ first contact with the 
school is through the student’s House/Program Of- 
fice and with the Administrator and Assistant Admin- 
istrator who coordinate the efforts of the students, 
staff, and parents of that Program. 


R.S.T.A. 


¢ The RINDGE SCHOOL OF TECHNICAL ARTS, 
established in 1888, is a community of teachers and 
learners who believe in active and purposeful learn- 
ing. RSTA is nationally recognized for its innovative 
programming, particularly its integration of academic 
and vocational knowledge/skills and its connections 
of classroom learning to community and work site 


learning. 
PILOT 


¢ The PILOT SCHOOL, one of the country's first 
"school-within-a-school" alternatives, was founded in 
1969 and maintains its emphasis on cross-grade cur- 
riculum electives, advising program and community- 
building activities. 


FUNDAMENTAL 


* The FUNDAMENTAL SCHOOL, which began as 
an off-campus self-contained program in 1976, em- 
phasizes a traditional curriculum in an atmosphere of 
discipline and respect. 


HOUSE A 


¢ HOUSE A, instituted in 1977 with the reorganiza- 
tion of C.R.L.S., supports its commitment to academic 
achievement through a curricular emphasis on the 
development of study skills. 


ACADEMY 


° The ACADEMY, established in 1989, emphasizes 
collaborative learning though team-teaching, 
hetergeneous class groupings, and integrated studies. 


LEADERSHIP 


° The LEADERSHIP SCHOOL, founded in 1990, 
_ Places an emphasis on the teaching and learning of 
leadership.al skills, Phe ehective decision | making 








MISSION OF THE CAMBRIDGE RINDGE AND LATIN SCHOOL 


1. The primary commitment of the Cambridge Rindge and Latin School is the preparation 
of students to be literate, competent, educated, skilled, informed citizens — appreciative 
of the arts, capable of critical thinking and problem-solving, and able to function 
effectively within a complex, interdependent and pluralistic world. 


2. We propose to create a learning community for staff and students 

a. that is safe, caring, consistent, fair, flexible, open and democratic; 

b. that meets the needs of students, parents, staff and society through educational 
programs small enough to promote individual fulfillment, yet broad enough to 
encompass the complex interdependency of the world community; 

c. that attempts, in its philosophy, structures, and interpersonal relationships, to mirror 
an ideal world: peaceful, equitable, just and free; and 

d. that achieves educational excellence in an environment which promotes mutual 
respect, fosters human dignity, and, in particular, recognizes, respects, and 
celebrates racial and cultural differences. 


3. The development of such a learning community entails 

a. acontinual striving for innovative responses to changing situations; 

b. an analysis of our current administrative and curricular structures to inform a 
rethinking of our school, particularly as these structures relate to the culture of the 
classroom, the function of the teacher and the form of the teaching, and the interrela- 
tionship of all educational programming; and 

c. acurriculum that engages students through its social and ethical relevance and 
nurtures intelligence of every kind (e.g. verbal, logical, mathematical, aesthetic, 
kinesthetic, introspective, social). 





4, The school recognizes and affirms its intimate, integral relationship with its community. 
Close collaboration between the school and the community is vital to the school’s survival 
and success as an institution. 





In addition to these six programs of choice, the C.R.L.S. Transitional 
Bilingual Program teaches English and a full component of courses to about 
280 students in their native languages: Chinese, Haitian-Creole, Portuguese, 
and Spanish. 


Itis a priority at C.R.L.S. to have all students enrolled in programs they have 
selected as their first or second choices. Itis an equal priority at C.R.L.S. to have 
the population of each program, to the extent possible, represent the demo- 
graphics, aspirations, and ability levels of the student body as a whole. 
Programs of choice may differ in theme, emphasis, and management. How- 
ever, they provide equal opportunity for students: 


Students in all programs pursue major college preparation subjects, as well as sequential courses in visual and performing 
arts, technical arts, business, media, and technology. 


Students in all programs are dual citizens of both C.R.L.S. and the programs in which they are enrolled 

¢ Students in all programs have access to curricular electives throughout the school, and to special services and resources 
such as Adolescent Parenting Program, Chapter I, Chapter 766 (the Bureau of Pupil Services), the Career Resource Center, 
Cambridge School Volunteers, theWriting Center, the Mac Lab, the Pearl C. Wise Library, the Integrated Studies projects 
and the Community Based Learning Program. 


Students in all programs represent a range of performance levels on standardized tests and other evaluation measures; 
there are outstanding student achievers in every program, and every program tries to meet the needs of a range of students. 


Students in all programs have equal access to the wide range of extra-curricular activities offered at C.R.L.S. 


* Students in all programs have representatives to the school-wide Student Government. 
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What is the Common Foundation? 


The Common Foundation is a core curriculum designed to teach 9th and 10th graders in all houses the skills, concepts, knowledge base and 
habits of mind they need for success in advanced-level class work at CRLS and beyond, in the world of post-secondary education. Aligned with 
the state frameworks, the Common Foundation establishes rigorous standards of academic achievement and assessment: Its goal is to provide 
all students with a shared learning experience that produces common evidence of meaningful intellectual accomplishment. For 1998-99 the core 


consists of courses in English, history, mathematics and science—which are now subject to statewide testing—as well as the Advising Program 
which is tayght in the same block as Physical Education and/or Health. Ninth graders are required to take World Literature I, World History I, 
Principles of Science & technology, an appropriate math class, and Physical Education/ Advising. This allows room for two electives: a world 


language course and one other. 











World Literature I ECN 
This course, required of all 9th graders at Cambridge Rindge & Latin School, 
focuses on the development of key skills in analytical reasoning, organization, 
critical thinking, creativity and reflection. Students will read from the Ninth 
Grade Reading List a wide variety of genre (suchas novels, poetry, drama and 
folk tales) including works from Shakespeare, Dickens, and important texts 


drawn from world cultures that reflect historical and social themes. They will. 


also read other selections from the Ninth Grade Reading List. 

An important part of the course is the preparation of a formal research paper 
that incorporates current computer and library / media technologies (such as 
word processing, internet, electronicencyclopedias, the Big 6 research method, 
presentation software). Students will demonstrate proficiency by presenting 
the results of this research in a multi-media format ina public forum. Writing 
skills are also developed through the preparation of a five paragraph formal 
analytical essay and other selected writing assignments. Students will main- 
tain a writing/reading folder that can form the basis of a 4-year portfolio. 
While stressing the skills and knowledge specific to language arts, the course 
content, through its themes, topics, is aligned in a meaningful way with 
Common Foundation Social Studies 9: World History I. This interdisciplinary 
collaboration provides the setting for integrated, thematic teaching. The 
course will also help prepare students for success in the state-wide testing 
known as MCAS, obligatory for all tenth grade students. 


House A: ECNA (Sections 1-x) Leadership: ECNL (Sections 1-x) 

Academy: ECND (Sections 1-x) Ldr/NOVA: ECHN (Sections 1-x) 

Fundamental: NECN (Sections 1-x) Pilot: JECN (Sections 1-x) 
RSTA: 


TECN (Sections 1-x) 


E.S.L./Social Science Core 9 XCN 

























This course, required of all 9th grade limited English proficient students whose language skills are above the beginning level in English, parallels the 9th grade 


-.-7T 

















World History IHCN 

This course, required of all 9th graders at Cambridge Rindge & Latin School, 
focuses on the development of key skills for finding, organizing using and 
expressing information. It stresses effective learning techniques such as 
cooperative learning. Students will understand and apply cause and effect to 
the concepts and topics of world history. They will look for patterns and make 
connections in historical experience, and develop an awareness and apprecia- 
tion of cultural differences. They will use inquiry and problem-solving 
techniques to understand historical themes such as time, continuity and 
change, people and environments, power and participation, production and 
distribution, cultural identity and interdependence. The course covers the 
time period 500 C_E. to 1815 C.E. with special emphasis on world religions and 
the origins and consequences of the English, French and American Revolu- 
tions. In the course students will demonstrate mastery of the following key 
themes: chronology and causation; the nature of history; research, evidence 
and point of view; society, diversity commonality and the individual; inter- 
disciplinary learning—religion, ethics, philosophy and literature in history; 
and, interdisciplinary learning—science, mathematics and technology in 
history. The course is linked to the arts and literature of major societies and 
civilizations and thus with Common Foundation Language Arts 9. It is closely 
aligned with the state social studies frameworks. Therefore it will help 
prepare students for success in the state-wide testing known as MCAS, 
obligatory for all tenth grade students. 


Leadership: 


House A: HCNA (Sections 1-x) HCNL (Sections 1-x) 

Academy: HCND (Sections 1-x) Ldt/NOVA: HCNN (Sections 1-x) 

Fundamental: NHCN (Sections 1-x) Pilot: JHCN (Sections 1-x) 
RSTA: THCN (Sections 1-x) 
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F Principles of Science and Technology SCN 


A Word About Habits of Mind, Principles of Science and Technology, required of allninth graders, is a Se aera eee , 
the Cambridge Science Program examines concepts in biology, chemistry, physics, earth, and environmenta science. The course will draw 

. upon the knowledge of all science teachers in all science disciplines. Upon successful course completion, the 
Science educators at both the state and na- , Tare : ; ith mi 11 a aha sre ditand 

: Lizi Sond students will have mastery of inquiry skills, experience with microcomputers to collect and analyze data an 

onal levels i maegerep Ens Cissy a rigorous knowledge of several concepts in four science domains. Students will write a research paper, and 
standards for science education, gr ades K-12. doan experimental project. This background will enable students to enrollin Chemistry, Biology, Physics and 
To reflect these directions in science instruc- interdisciplinary courses in their sophomore year. The instructional design of this course reflects the National 
tion, particularly for the ninth grade, Cam- Science Education Standards and will help students to prepare for the science MCAS exam administered in 
bridge is implementing a restructured K-12 grade ten by the Massachusetts Department of Education. Students engage in problem solving, communicat- 
science program, Habits of Mind. The expecta- ing, reasoning, which align with the Common Foundation mathematics classes, IMP 1, Geometry and Algebra 
tion for ninth grade science is that all students 





will master an understanding of scientific prin- House A: SCNA (Sections 1-x) Leadership: | SCNL (Sections 1-x) 
ciples connected to all four science disciplines Academy: | SCND (Sections 1-x) Pilot: JSCN (Sections 1-x) 
Fundamental: NSCN(Sections 1-x) RSTA: TSCN (Sections 1-x) 


(biology, chemistry, earth science and physics) 
as a basis for further study. In 1998-99, 
Principles of Science & Technology (SCN) is 
the Common Foundation science course for all 
students in all houses. 


Admission by Examination only to Grade 10 Common Foundation Science Courses 

Incoming ninth grade students who demonstrate an understanding of the competencies and concepts taught 
in Principles of Science & Technology (SCN) will be exempted from that course and encouraged to choose one 
of the seven courses available to tenth graders (see p. 5). Admission to these tenth grade courses will be by an 
examination administered to eighth graders in March, 1998. The examination will be comparable to the MCAS 
test in Science & Technology which the state will require of all tenth graders. Students whose performance on 
this examination demonstrates mastery of the content of Principles of Science & Technology (SCN), may select 


one of the 7 tenth grade courses if they meet all other prerequites. 


INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY INTEGRATION IN THE COMMON FOUNDATION 




















The 9th grade Common Foundation provides for the integration of technology-based skills in all its disciplines. In the English Language Arts / History-Social Science 
segment (ECN/HCN) students are expected to complete a formal research paper incorporating computer and library /media technologies. These will be presented 
ina multi-media format ina public forum. The Principles of Science & Technology course (SCN) features information technology skills integration by collecting and 
analyzing data, writing a research paper and doing an experimental project, Math courses utilize graphing calculators across all courses which demonstrate problem- 
solving, computational skills and numeric applications. : 

The skills developed within these courses fulfill in part the two-year computer proficiency requirement for graduation. Students will be expected to demonstrate 
competence in research skills, expression, numeric analysis and design through a variety of exhibits and presentations of their work. 


Interactive Math Program: Year 1 MCNI M125 

The first year curriculum contains an introduction to problem-solving strategies, the use of variables, and 
the meaning and use of functions and graphs, as well as concepts from statistics, geometry and trigonom- 
etry. These mathematical ideas are set in varied contexts such as the settlement of the American West, 
games of chance, Edgar Allen Poe’s The Pit and the Pendulum, and measurement of shadows. 


Grade 9 Common Foundation 
Mathematics Courses 

Students may choose among four mathematics 
courses which form part of the Common Founda- 
tion: Interactive Math Program 1, Algebra A, 
Algebra B, or Geometry. Each is described in a box 
in the next column. These courses provide a com- 
mon academic experience by emphasizing the mas- 
tery of specific skills which are taught in all the 


House A: meni 
Pilot: jmei 


Leadership: meni Academy: meni 
Fundamental: nmci RSTA: meni. 


ninth grade classes. Students engage in problem 
solving, communicating, and reasoning with re- 
gard to a variety of skills. These include: estimat- 
ing strategies; using tables, symbols and graphs; 
modeling real world phenomena; simplifying alge- 
braic expressions; developing and defending con- 
clusions; formulating counterexamples; construct- 
ing proofs, deducing properties of figures; using 
transformations and coordinates. The chart below 
indicates how these courses align with the state 
mathematics framework: 






























Algebra 1: PartA MCA M020 

This course includes a spiral development of algebraic topics covered in the first half of an Algebra I course. 
These topics include the structure of algebra; the uses of variables; the operations of addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division in algebra; linear sentences;lines and distance; and slopes and lines. 


House A: mcaa 
Pilot: jmca 


Algebra 1 Part B MCB M021 

This course picks up where Algebra 1 Part A leaves off and covers the second half of an Algebra I course. 
Topics include exponents and powers; quadratic equations and square roots; the study of polynomials; 
linear systems; factoring; rational and irrational numbers; and functions. 


Leadership: meal 
Fundamental: nmca 


Academy: mead 
RSTA: tmca 


House A: mcba 
Pilot: jmcb 


Leadership: mcbl Academy: mcbd 
Fundamental: nmcb RSTA:; tmeb 






Geometry MCG M040 
A modern course including a study of practical geometric relationships, deductive reasoning, parallel- 
ism, congruency and similarity. Areas, volumes, constructions, computational skills and numerical 
applications are stressed throughout the course. As an alternative, students may also select M080 
Geometry Honors (see below) 


House A: = mcga Leadership: mcegl eon ~ megd 
RSTA: — timc 
1.3% 8! sion. 
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What is the Common Foundation? 


The Common Foundation is a core curriculum designed to teach 9th and 10th graders in all houses the skills, concepts, knowledge base and habits of mind they 
need for success in advanced-level class work at CRLS and beyond, in the world of post-secondary education. Aligned with the state frameworks, the Common 
Foundation establishes rigorous standards of academic achievement and assessment. Its goal is to provide all students with a shared learning experience that 

produces common evidence of meaningful intellectual accomplishment. For 1998- 
which are now subject to statewide testing—as well as the Advising Program whi 
graders are required to take World Literature I, World History 1, Principles of Sci 
Advising. This allows room for two electives: a world language course and one o 


99 the core consists of courses in English, history, mathematics and Science— | 
ch is taught in the same block as Physical Education and/or Health. Ninth 
ence & technology, an appropriate math class, and Physical Education / 
ther. 











World Literature I I ECT 
The course, required of all 10th graders at Cambridge Rindge & Latin School, 
focuses on the development of key skills in analytical reasonin g, organization, 
critical thinking, creativity and reflection. Students will read, from the Tenth 
Grade Reading List., a variety of genre (suchas novels, poetry, drama and folk 
tales) including works from Angelou, Steinbeck, Moody and important texts 
drawn from world cultures that reflect historical and social themes. 

An important part of the course is the continuation from ninth grade of a 
formal research paper that incorporates current computer and library /media 
technologies (such as word processing, internet, electronic encyclopedias, the 
Big 6 research method, presentation software). Students will demonstrate 
proficiency by presenting the results of this research in a multi-media format 
ina public forum. Writing skills are also developed through the preparation 
of a persuasive essay and other selected writing assignments. Students will 
maintain a writing /reading folder that can form the basis of a 4-year portfolio. 

While stressing the skills and knowledge specific to language arts, the 
course content through its themes, topics, essential questions, and assess- 
ments is aligned in a meaningful way with The Common Foundation Social 
Studies 10 World History II. An interdisciplinary collaboration provides the 
setting for integrated, thematic teaching. The course will also help prepare 
students for success in the state-wide testing known as MCAS, obligatory for 
all tenth grade students. : 



























House A: ECTA (Sections 1-x) 
7 Academy: ECTD (Sections 1-x). Pilot: JECT (Sections 1-x) 
Fundamental: NECT (Sections 1-x) RSTA: TECT (Sections 1-x) 





Leadership: ECTL (Sections 1-x) 






E.S.L/Social Science Core 10 XCT . . 
This course, required of all 10th grade limited English proficient students who are ready for E.S.L. Advanced, is taught in conjunction with the 10th grade standard 










i 








wa 
World History If HCT 


Required of all 10th graders at the Cambridge Rindge and Latin School, this 
course continues the study of the modern world from c. 1880 to the present. 
Thestarting date allows revisiting the revolutions in Europeand the Americas 
that stirred world wide expectations of independence and democracy, and 
therefore had great impact upon subsequent history. The emphasis in tenth 
grade is on in-depth exploration of key themes, such as industrialism, 
capitalism, democracy and imperialism. The curriculum also explores the 
effect of the social sciences, science, and technology on the developing modern 
world. Students will continue to develop key skills for finding, organizing, 
using, and expressing information. They will refine and develop their prior 
learning about cause and effect in world history; use inquiry and problem- 
solving techniques; appreciate cultural differences, an¢ to understand the 
study strands developed in the Massachusetts State Social Studies Frame- 
work: history; geography; economics; and, civics and government. Units 
incorporate the state learning standards for history : chronology and cause; 
historical understanding; research, evidence and point of view; society, 
diversity, commonality and the individual; interdisciplinary learning (reli- 
gion, ethics, philosophy, and literature; natural science, mathematics, and 
technology. This core course is linked to the arts and literature of major 
societies and civilizations, and thus with the Common Foundation Language 
Arts 10, World Literature Il. The course’s close alignment with the state 
history and social studies framework assures that will help prepare students 
for successful competence testing at the end of 10th grade (MCAS), that is 
required by law for all tenth grade students. 





House A: 
Academy: 


HCTA (Sections 1-x) Leadership: 
HCTD (Sections 1-x) _ Pilot: 


HCTL (Sections 1-x) 
JHCT (Sections 1-x) 
THCT(Sections 1-x) 


Fundamental: NHCT (Sections1-x) RSTA: 





curriculum core (ECTD/HCTD). Students expand their English-language skills by reading short stories, plays, poetry and novels, as well as history texts and 
editorials. They also write probing reflective essays on the material they are reading. Writing, research and library /media technology skills are emphasized in the 
Preparation of a formal research paper and in reports on historical and literary topics. Opportunities for 





personal interpretation of class materials exist through _| 
ving and class presentations. Cooperative learning activities form Ae 
peers in t ndai ; icu imisectionsa. see Se 














Successful completion of the 9th grade Principles of Science 
& Technology course (SCN), prepares students for the 
second year of the Common Foundation in science. The 
Science Department recommends that tenth grade students 
take a biology, chemistry or physics course. Students may 
choose one of these seven offerings: Biology or Honors 
Biology; Chemistry, Chemistry in the Community or Hon- 
ors Chemistry; Physics or Honors Physics. 





Admission to all Intensive level science courses in 
the 10th, 11th or 12th grade requires anaverage grade 
of 80 or above in the previous math and science 
classes. A letter of recommendation from the previous 
science teacher is required for students who do not 
meet the above requirements. Students who do not 
meet the above requirements must be interviewed by 
the appropriate Science Teacher Team Leader for the 
course they choose. 








These courses provide a common academic experience 
by emphasizing science concepts as determined by the 
National Science Education Standards and the Massachu- 
setts Science and Technology Frameworks. Each course 
emphasizes understanding and using appropriate labora- 
tory techniques. A key element is learning to design experi- 
ments which will then be exhibited at the annual CRLS 
Science Fair. The Science Department requires that all 
students can 1.) demonstrate the use of a computer to gather 
and analyze data; 2.) write up and present an overview of a 
book on a science topic; 3.) design and execute an original 
project; 4.) participate in a public debate on a scientific issue 
to expressa scientifically technologically informed position; 
and, 5.) demonstrate their understanding of science content 
in biology, chemistry, earth science and environmental 
sciences. 

Students should decide which of the courses is most 
appropriate to their interests and abilities after consultation 
with their guidance counselor and science teacher. Courses 
are offered at various levels. Please read the Science Depart- 
ment pages (30-32) for more detailed information. 





For more details see 
the Science Department section. 











Biology S640 Grades 10/11/12 Intermediate _| 
The study of biology includes all the living world from biome interrelationships to the heredity molecule | 
of DNA. Students will be involved in laboratory work: setting up, carrying out, and writing up 
experiments; learning microscopy; dissecting; and, using computers for data collecting and analysis. 


Intensive Biology S680 Grades 10/11/12 Advanced 
This accelerated course provides students with an understanding of the fundamen‘al concepts of the cel!, 
genetics, evolution, ecology, plants, animals,,and hurnan systems. Laboratory investigations and inquiry 
are part of the teaching and learning strategies of this course. Admission by Examination only: 














Chemistry S642 Grades 10/11/12 !ntermediate 
Students will learn the structure of matter and how concepts and principles are developed from 
observation and data. Topics include the structure of the atom, elements and compounds, periodic trends, 
stoichiometry, chemical bonding, energy, gas laws, acids and bases, and chemical equilibrium. 


Chemistry in the Community (ChemCom) S652 Grades 10/11/12 Intermediate 
This chemistry course is designed to teach traditional chemical concepts in the context of social issues such 
as water use, resource management, nuclear energy and atmospheric pollution. Students will work with 
chemical equations, acid-based theory, and the periodic table. 


Intensive Chemistry S682 Grades 10/11/12 Advanced 
This accelerated course includes such topics as atomic structure, periodic trends, equations, stoichiorn- H 
etry, gas laws, solutions, as well as elements, compounds, and their interaction. . | 








[physics S645 Grades 10/11/12 Intermediate | 
This course introduces students to all the major concepts of physics through scientific inquiry. Course 
content includes mechanics, matter and energy, wave motion, electricity, magnetism, and electronics. 
While emphasis willbe placed on scientific principles, students will learn through laboratory experiments 
the applications modern technology in everyday life. 


Intensive Physics S865 Grades 10/11/12 Advanced | 
In this advanced laboratory course applications to the real world are explored through experimentation. — | 
and class discussion., Students will learn to interpret experimental data and communicate their conclu- 

sions through written lab reports. : | 


— 











a a th ee De ey OT 


Students may choose among four mathematics courses 
which form part of the Common Foundation: Interactive 
Math Program Year 2, Algebra 1 Part B, Geometry, or 
Algebra 2. Each is described in a box in the next column. 
These courses provide a common academic experience by 
emphasizing the mastery of specific skills which are taught 
in all the ninth grade classes. Students engage in problem 
solving, communicating, and reasoning with regard to a 
variety of skills. These include: estimating strategies; using 
tables, symbols and graphs; modeling real world phenom- 
ena; simplifying algebraic expressions; developing and de- 
fending conclusions; formulating counterexamples; con- 
structing proofs; deducing properties of figures; using trans- 
formations and coordinates. The chart below indicates how 
these courses align with the state mathematics framework. 


For more details see 
the Math Department section. 
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Interactive Math Program: Year 2 MCTI M425 


In year two, students work with powerful mathematical ideas, including the chi-square statistic, the } 
Pythagorean theorum, linear programming, and learna variety of approaches to solving equations. Pzoklem 
contexts include statistical comparisons of populations, geometry of the honeycomb, and miaximation of 
profits froma cookie store. Second year also contains a mini-unit on developing mathematicel writing skills. 








House A: 
Pilot: 


meti 
mceti . 


meti 
jmti 


Leadership: _mcti 
Fundamental: nmti 
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Algebra 1: PartB MCB M021 : 
This course picks up where Algebra 1 Part A leaves off and covers the second half of an Algebra I course. 
Topics include exponents and powers; quadratic equations and square roots; the study cf polynomia!s; 
linear systems; factoring; rational and irrational numbers; and functions. 





House A: meal 
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Geometry MCG M040 
A modern course including a study of practical geometric relationships, deductive reasoning, parallel- 
ism, congruency and similarity. Areas, volumes, constructicns, computational skills and numerical 
applications are stressed throughout the course. As an alternative, students may also se!ect MOSC 
Geometry Honors. 






House A: mcga Leadership: megl Academy: ancgd 
Pilot: jmceg Fundamental: nmcg_ RSTA: tmeg_ : i 
Geometry Intensive M080 


An enriched, accelerated course designed for students with strong motivation and aptitude for math- 
ematics. Coordinate geometry and some non-Euclidian geometry are also included in this course. 













_ Algebra 2 M640 
world situations. Graphing is emphasized, and geome 
tions and graphs, linear atrices, systems 
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Anne Carroll We are a pluralistic community here at Cambridge Rindge & Latin School. Art 

Ralph Collins is an essential unifying element within the school. Art represents humanity's first 
Deborah Haverty and universal language. It is a basic form of expression for the human spirit. The Art 

Archy La Salle Department strives to meet the intellectual, creative and expressive needs of our 
Robin Gile-Litwin students through a variety of courses. 


The Fine Arts and Photography areas offer four years of courses which become 
progressively more difficult. The in-depth courses enable us to meet the needs of 
students who are seeking a foundation for art careers. All courses teach students 
creativity through the arts, encourage self-fulfillment and personal expression. A 
portfolio approach to student assessment is used. Student and teacher discuss 
personal growth and expectations on an ongoing basis. 


All Art, Photo, Video and Electronic Image Makin 1g classes are one year in length. 
Basic knowledge is aquired during the first term. Students who wish to transfer into 
any of these classes should be aware that they will experience some difficulty because 
they have not been exposed to the basic skills introduced during first semester. 


We encourage all students to participate and en joy the creative process. Cameras 
are provided for students in the photography courses. Our courses are heavily 
subscribed; we ask every student to be sure to list a first and second choice to avoid 
being disappointed. If there are problems and an art elective does not appear on your 
schedule, please contact the Art Department office. All art courses are elective and 
carry full credit toward graduation. 














Art Courses and Sequences 





FINE ARTS PHOTOGRAPHY 7 
Grade 9-12 Beginning Art Grade9-12 Intro Photography STUDENTS WHO WANT TO 
TAKE ANY INTERMEDIATE, 
Grade 10-12 Intermediate Art (prerequisite Beginning Art ) Grade 10-12 Intermediate Photography | ADVANCED OR PORTFOLIO 
Fi ART OR PHOTO 
isi iate Art Grade 11-12 Advanced Photo CLASS,WHO HAVE NOT 
Grade 10-12 Advanced Art (prerequisite Intermediate ) TGA HECINATNG 


. CLASS, MUST HAVE 
Grade 12 * Senior Portfolio (Open to seniors who wish to go on to school Gradell1-12 Photo Portfolio PERMISSION FROM THE 


and prepare a portfolio) INSTRUCTOR. THESE 


: STUDENTS WILL BE ASKED 
Grade 9-12 Fashion Illustration VIDE TO PRESENT SAMPLES OF 


*STUDENTS WHO WANT TO Grade 9-10 _ Video Productions THEIR WORK (A PORTFC- 











Grade 9-12 Introductory Art TAKE A FOURTH YEAR ART LIO) TO QUALIFY. 
CLASS, WHO ARE NOT 
GOING TO ART SCHOOL, COMPUTER GRAPHICS 

SHOULD ELECT ANOTHER Grade 9-12 _ Electronic Image Making 
CLASS (CERAMICS, E.I.M, 


PEE ON: Grade 9-12 Advanced Electronic Image Making 











THREE DIMENSIONAL ARTS 
Grade 9-12 Exploring MediaI 


Grade 9-12 Ceramics/Sculpture 


A021 Beginning Art 
This is designed for students who are more serious about dipetoping skills in two 
dimensional drawing and design. Various media will be explored such as pencil, 
charcoal, pastels, ink, marker, poster paint, water color. There will be a focus on as some basic crafts and print making 
observation from nature, still life, figure and portrait work as well as imaginative techniques. We hope to “wet thestudent’s 
work. The basic elements of design, composition and color theory are the core of the artistic appetite” and feel that it will be 
course. Portfolios of student work will be kept by students and reviewed with the an incentive to try to continue electing other courses within the art area. 
teacher to establish and reflect on student progress. This elective is open to and — Grade Level: 9, 10, 11, 12; Length: Year; Credits: 10 

/ ets ae eee a ose? be ony art Te addition, students 

careers in art as a painter, fashion designer, cartoonist will want the i, 

mand persue orimermediateand Advan As 











A040 Exploring Visual Arts 

Exploring the visual arts is a course 
designed for those students who are not 
sure if they wish to major in Art. It is 
intended to introduce many art concepts 
and materials to the beginner. Thecourse 
will offer drawing and painting as well 








A630 Intermediate Art 


This is a course that is available to students who successfully completed Beginning 
Art or have an adequate portfolio (teacher’s discretion). The format and basic 
concepts are the same as A001 Beginner Art, with an emphasis on developing 
individual styles. The students are encouraged to build upon their strengths and 
develop a personalized mode of expression. Using various media the students will 
work on improving their skills. This course encourages students to be committed to 
their art and provide a supportive place for personal expression. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: A021: Beginning Art Course or background. 


A640 Advanced Art 


Students need at least one year of art study at C.R.L.S. or elsewhereto take this course. 
The main focus of the course is to concentrate on improving and reinforcing the 
foundation established during the first year of art studies. The students will work in 
many media and mixed media. The course has a strong emphasis on developing 
individual style, the areas of drawing, figure drawing, portraiture, design, painting, 
graphic design and printmaking will be included in the course. Students will explore 
in-depth uses of pencil, charcoal, pastels, ink, watercolor, poster paint, markers and 
acrylics. The classroom is supported by a strong art history background. Critical 
thinking skills are encouraged through self critiques and class critiques. Students 


will maintain a portfolio to assess their artistic progress. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 10, 11, 12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: A630 


A970 Senior Portfolio 


This course is for seniors who are serious art students considering an art major or 
minor in college. The main focus of the course is the preparation of an appropriate 
and diverse portfolio of work for college admission. This includes completion of a 
slide portfolio. Course work will include an in-depth study of all two dimensional 
media and a strong emphasis on developing individual style. This course is a must 
for students considering an art major in college. If there are schedule problems, 
please call the Art office. Students who wish to minor in art should consider 
Advanced Art. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Beginning Art or 2 years in an arts course 


A030 Fashion Illustration 


This course’s main focus is the basics of the fashion figure and fashion illustration. 
The media used will be pencil, pen and ink, marker, poster paint and mixed media. 
The course will concentrate on design, style, color and fabric. Students will create 
contemporary outfits, costumes for the theater, fashion accessories and hats. The 
class work is supported by the history of fashion. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 9, 10, 11, 12, Length: Year 


C071 Clothing and Textiles I, II, Ill, I 
Clothing and textiles I, II, Ill, IV (see Life Studies/Home Economics Department) is 
recommended for students who are interested in Fashion and Clothing as a career. 


Photography 








A874 Photography Portfolio 

In this course students will put together a collection of photos to present to college 
or a professional school. This can be a personal record of photographic work or can 
help move students in a professional direction. This course is the highest level of 
photography and admission will be based upon previous course. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Both A024 and A864 


All photography classes will include the history of photography, artistic criticism, and evaluation of 
both individual and professional work, as well as written assignments. 


























| Three Dimensional Arts | 








A027 Ceramics/Sculpture 

This course is a basic introduction to clay 
building and wheel work. The main focus 
is to develop in students an aesthetic 
awareness of the elements of design in 
relationships to three dimensional art. 
The curriculum includes the clay 
techniques of slab building, coil 
construction, wheel throwing and 
sculpture. Students are encouraged to 
use clay as a medium of self expression. 
The portfolio approach is used to assess 


student work. All students are encouraged to participate in this course. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: All, Length: Year (may be taken for two years) 


: 


A025 Video Productions 


The main focus of the course is to teach the elements of 
art through video. This course is the actual making of 
videos that reflect personal expression. Students learn 
how to use the video camera, storyboard, plan and role 
play the position of reporter, directorand camera person. 
Students will learn in-camera editing and will edit their 
ownwork. The history of television and film are used to 
support class work. There is a strong emphasis on 
developing critical thinking skills. Students will 
participate in school- related productions that will be 
cablecast. Students must be capable of bothindependent and teamwork. Students are 
held responsible for proper care and use of equipment. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Multi-levelled 





Video ] 











A024 Intro. Photography 

This course is designed to teach the 
student the basics of black and white 
photography. Eachstudent willbe taught 
how to operate 35mm cameras, how to 
develop black and white film and how to 
print and enlarge black and white 
photographs. In addition, other basic 
principles of photography and 
fundamental darkroom techniques will 
be taught. Cameras and film will be 
provided. Each student will be required to prepare a small photographic exhibit. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 9-12, Length: Year, No previous experience is required. 








A644 Intermediate Photography 

This course requires a working knowledge of how to use a camera, develop film and 
makea print. A401 Introductory Photography or an outside class is a prerequisite to 
admittance. The main focus of the course is to achieve high quality images and highly 
skilled darkroom techniques. Students will develop a sense of the aesthetic through 


self-assessment and class critiques. Camera and film will be provided. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: A024 


A460 Advanced Photography 

Students will work with 35mm 2 1/4 format and variable focal length lenses. 

: a aaey of professional quality. Emphasis will be 
of black and white photography and sli 





| Computer Graphics | 





A026 Electronic Image 
Making 
The Art Department is committed to 
offering current modes of expression 
in the arts. The computer as a valid 
form of expression has been slow to be 
recognized, but finally has attained a 
place of importance in the field. This 
course is designed to teach thestudents 
the basics of computer graphics. Four 
major software applications that will 
be explored in the course are paint, draw, Postscript and image processing. How the 
computer can be used as an art tool is the main focus of this course. Students will be 
taught how to translate various fine arts skills, concepts, and techniques into the 
computer medium. This medium is capable of uniting the fine arts and photography 
areas of the department in a new form of creative expression. A portfolio of student's 
computer work will be kept during the semester to assess student progress in the 
course. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 9, 10, 11, 12, eS Year 


A646 Advanced Electronic Image makin 
This course is a to extend and build upon the skills established in A601 — 





BILINGUAL - E.S.L. 














-— 


Bilingual education and English asa Second Language courses were established 
to meet the academic, linguisticand social needs of limited English speaking students. 
| The program provides an environment where students can progress academically by 
offering instruction in the native language while at the same time providing intensive 
English courses. Students may enroll in native language classes in mathematics, 
health, science, social studies and culture. The transitional bilingual program is 
designed as a three year program which allows the students time to develop fluency 





in English, master the skills needed for academic success and become familiar with 
American culture. 








SUGGESTED SEQUENCE OF STUDY 


Entering students will be tested to determine their proficiency in English, 
mathematics, social studies and science. Once they are placed at an 
appropriate level, students take the following sequence of courses in 
order to fulfill graduation requirements. 


ENGLISH (E.S.L.) SOCIAL SCIENCES 
E.S.L.—Beginning The World Today 
E.S.L.—Advanced Beginning 

E.S.L.—intermediate World History and Culture 
E.S.L.—Advanced United States History 


College Prep. History 
or 
Soc. Stud.—Std. Curr.* 


College Prep. English 
: or 


Lang. Arts—Std. Curr.* 


MATHEMATICS SCIENCE 
Pre-Algebra Principles of Science 
Algebra I Biology 

Geometry Chemis 

Algebra II* Physics* 
Trigonometry /Calculus* 


* Not offered by the Bilingual Department. 
See under appropriate department elsewhere 
in this catalog. 
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E.S.L. COURSES 





Students progress through levels of English as a Second Language (Beginning, 
Advanced Beginning, Intermediate, Advanced). Those who complete Advanced 
E.S.L. take English classes offered by the Language Arts Department. 


X020 ESL Beginning 
In this introductory course students with little knowledge of English take their first 
steps toward mastery of the new language. Focus is on comprehension and commu- 


nication of basic survival vocabulary. Students read appropriately leveled material. 
Credits: 20, Periods: 10, Grade level: 9-12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Testing. 


X021 ESL Advanced Beginners 
Designed for students who have taken ESL Beginning but who are still not ready for 
ESL Intermediate, this course sharpens students’ written and oral communication 


skills and prepares them for a smooth transition to ESL Intermediate. 
Credits: 20, Periods: 10, Grade level: 9-12, Length: Year 


024 ESL Intermediate 
This course will further develop oral, written and reading comprehension skills 


while exploring English language literature and American culture. 
Credits: 20, Periods: 10, Grade level: 9-12, Length : Year, Prerequisite: Testing. 


X025 ESL Advanced 

ESL Advanced is a bridge to the standard curriculum English program. Bilingual 
students who pass this course may take classes offered by the Language Arts 
Department. Students prepare for the transition by studying the works of classic 
American authors, expanding their vocabulary and reading comprehension, and 
developing writing skills which insure clear and correct communication in English 
in a variety of styles. 

Credits: 20, Periods: 10, Grade level: 9-12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Testing. 






COMMON FOUNDATION COURSES 














X026 Creative Writing for the ESL Student 

In this course, students will master the elements of the writing process and practice 
a variety of writing styles. Students will develop technology skills and complete 
assignments in journal writing, autobiographical sketches, position papers, college 
essays, and research papers. 

10 credits, grades 9-12 © 


X022 Welcome to EnglishI X023 Welcome to English II 
These are ESL electives open to beginning ESL students which provide additional 
course work to help students learn terms, expressions and common language used 


in their new environment. 
Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade level: 9-12, Length: Year 





ms MATHEMATICS COURSES 








X032 Pre-Algebra in ESL X033 Pre-Algebra in Creole 
X034 Pre-Aigebrain Spanish X035 Pre-Algebra in Portuguese 


This course prepares students, who are not yet ready, to take algebra. They review 
fundamental math skills and learn the concepts and skills they need to succeed in 
algebra. Topics include basic operations, order of operations, variables and evalu- 


ating expressions. 
Credits:10, Periods: 5, Grade level: 9-12 


X036 Algebra in ESL X039 Algebra in Spanish 
X037 Algebra in Creole X038 Algebra in Chinese 


This course includes an introduction to positive and negative numbers and covers 
linear equations, inequalities, polynomials, factoring, quadratic equations, systems 
of equation and rational and irrational numbers. 

Credits:10, Periods: 5, Grade level: 9-12, Prerequisite: Passing grade in Pre-algebra or entrance test 


X040 Geometry in ESL 

A basic course with emphasis on the practical applications of geometry including a 
study of geometric relationships, deductive reasoning, parallelism, congruency and 
similarity areas, volumes and deductive proofs. Computational! skills and numeri- 
cal applications are stressed throughout the course in a manipulative manner. 
Classes will be matched with standard curriculum geometry classes. 

Credits:10, Periods: 5, Grade level: 10, 11,12, Prerequisite: Algebra I 


X045 Algebra II in Chinese 

This course continues and builds on the concepts learned in Algebra I. Topics such 
as real numbers, equalities, inequalities, see ae Ne ee Bem: 
ve covered. # 











X231 Integrated Math Program for Bilingual Students 
(See page 3 and 5.) 





SCIENCE COURSES 











X061 Principles of Science in ESL X062 in Creole 

X063 in Spanish X064 in Portuguese 
Students learn to understand and use the scientific method in this course as they 
study the basic principles of mechanical physics, physical science, chemistry, and 
biology. Course time consists of two extra periods per week to allow for lab work. 
Credits: 14, Periods: 7, Grade level: 9,10, Length: Year 


X665 Introductory Biology 

Biology provides a survey of the five kingdoms of living things. Also presented is 
an overview of the human body systems and a unit on the chemistry of living things. 
Course time consists of two extra periods per week to allow for lab work. 

Credits: 14, Periods: 7, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Passing grade in Scientific Principles or equivalent. 


X666 Biology in ESL 

This is anintermediate course which teaches the basics of biology in more detail than 
the Introductory Biology course. It deals with such areas as cell structure and 
chemistry, cell division, reproduction, genetics, immunity, evolution and current 
environmental issues related to biology. A research report as well as an experimen- 


tal project are required. 
Credits: 10 Periods: 5, Grade level: 9-12, Prerequisite: Principles of Science and teacher recommendation. 


X067 Earth Science in ESL 

If you want to learn about the parts of earth and what is inside of it, this is the course 
for you. Through the use of the scientific method, projects, class demonstrations, 
lectures, videos and field trips, we will explore earth’s ocean floor, the atmosphere, 
weather and climate. This course will also cover the study of the Solar System. 
Credits: 10 Periods: 5, Grade level: 10,11,12, Prerequisite: Students must be in ESL Intermediate or ESL Advanced 


SOCIAL STUDIES COURSES 


X041 The World Today in ESL X042 The World Today Spanish 
X043 The World Today Creole 


This course is designed to introduce and reinforce elementary social studies skills 
and concepts( e.g. using globes and maps; continents, and oceans; local environ- 
ment; the role of the community; the local government; goods and services). The 
students are 9th and 10th graders who are either recent immigrants or students in 
need of additional preparation in social studies. The curriculum focuses on 
Cambridge, the Boston Metropolitan area, Massachusetts and New England, and 
other regions of the world. Offered only to students in ESL Beginning and ESL 
Advanced Beginning. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Length: Year 








X046 World History and Culturein ESL X047 in Spanish 

X048 in Creole X049 in Chinese X425 in Portuguese 
Crucial to an understanding of our diverse, modern world is the appreciation of 
human cultural development. This course examines pre-history and the develop- 
ment of civilizations in Africa, the Middle East, Central America, North America, 
China, and Europe through the methods and discoveries of archaeologists. Modern 


cultures, basic geography, and study skills are also stressed. 
Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Length: Year, Grade level : 9,10,11 


X644 US History in ESL 
X645 in Spanish X646 in Creole X647 in Chinese 


Designed to meet the State graduation requirement, the course stresses basic 
concepts of geography, economics, history and culture as well as current events in 
the Unites States. Development of reading, writing research and oral communica- 


tion skills is an integral part of the curriculum. 
Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade level : 11,12 


X304 U.S. LAW 

“Objection, your Honor!” In LAW, you will learn exactly how lawyers, judges, 

- courts and prisions really work. The purpose of this course is to help you 

understand the United States and its legal system. We will examine how laws are 

made and how they are used in our society. We will study the US Government, the 
court system, the US onstitution and the Bi oh Richia eevcanallanc and the 


‘. v4 ral 





X648 Pluralism in Twentieth Century America 

America is a richly diverse nation and each one of us contributes to its uniqueness. 
In this course, ESL and standard curriculum students will work together to explore 
the ways in which this country encourages yet discriminates against difference. 
Through studies of such topics as racism, immigration, and civil rights, students will 
gain insight into the hisorical development of various groups in American society. 
The course will stress group projects, personal narratives and develop writing, 
research and analytical skills. This course is open to ESL Advanced students and 


standard curricuclum students. 
Credits:10, Length: Year, Grade level: 11,12 








REGIONAL STUDIES H 








These classes taught by specialists in socia! studies and native language arts, focus 
on the development of reading, writing, research and map skills as well as mastery 
of concepts. They are introductory courses which employ the native language to 
teach study skills that will enable students to function successfully in advanced 
language arts and social studies courses offered both in the bilingual and standard 
curriculum programs. NOTE : THESE REGIONAL STUDIES COURSES ARE 
NOW OPEN TO NON-NATIVE SPEAKERS WHO HAVE DEVELOPED A 
HIGH LEVEL OF PROFICIENCY IN THE LANGUAGE OF INSTRUCTION. 


X089 Geography, History and Culture of Asia 

Students focus on the history, geography, and related social aspects of Asia to 
understand the development of Asian culture. They will discover how the impact 
of the past affects the current status of Asian peoples in nations suck as China, Japan, 


India, Korea, Vietnam, Thailand and the Philippines. 
Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade level: 9, 10,11,12, Length: Year 


X088 Geography, History and Culture of the Caribbean 

This course focuses on the geography, history and cultures of the Caribbean. Taught 
by a specialist in Creole language and social studies, it develops the skills required 
for understanding literature and history. Topics include geographical factors, the 
interaction of indigenous, European and African cultures, colonization, indepen- 
dence and the immigrant experience. Literature related to each topic forms and 


integral part of the curriculum. 
Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade level: 9, 10, Length: Year 


X044 Geography, History and Culture of Latin America 

This course focuses on the geography, history and cultures of the Latin America. 
Taught by a specialist in Spanish language and social studies, it develops the skills 
required for understanding literature and history. Topics include geographical 
factors; the interaction of indigenous, African and European cultures, colonization, 
independence and the immigrant experience. Literature related to each topic forms 


and integral part of the curriculum. 
Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade level: 9, 10, Length: Year 


X649 Chinese Society Semester A 

More than 20%of the earth’s poipulation lives in China, the world’s oldest continu- 
ous population. In this course we will study ancient dynasties, artists, philosophers 
and rebels in order to understand China today. Major topics include Confucian 
philosophy, East meets West, rural and urban life, modernization, women’s roles, 
20th century politics and literature and China’s future in the global economy. 


1 semester course 5 credits Bilingual and mainstream students welcome 


X650 Asian and Asian American Literature Semester B 

Asian and Asian American authors have produced critically acclaimed work. 
Novels and short stories by Amy Tan, Bharati Mukherji, Frank Chin, and Mary Paik 
Lee explore the culture and values of thie parents’ generatiron and their own. By 
reading works by writ2rs from China, Indonesia, Japan, Korea, Mayaysia and the 


‘Philipines, we will gain and appreciation for modern Asian writing and deepen our 


understanding of contemporary Asian American literature. 
1 semester course 5 credits Bilingual and mainsteam students welcome 


NATIVE LANGUAGE ARTS COURSES _ | 


X360 Portuguese Literature I 


This is a comprehensive study of Portuguese literature from the Middle Ages to the 
Renaissance. Students will read and analyze texts. Assignments and beens Y 
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X060 Portuguese Literature II 
This course provides a comprehensive study of Portuguese Literature from the 
Modern to Contemporary literary periods. Students will read and analyze texts. 


Assignments and discussions will emphasize reading skills and literary forms. 
Credits: 10, Periods: 5 , Grade level: 9,10, 11, 12, Length: Year, Prerequisites: Portuguese Literature I-must be native 
speakers. 


X059 Language Litertaure of the Portuguese Speaking World 
This course is a survey of Portuguese literature from its inception and development 
in Portugal to its flowering in outlying areas such as the Azores, Cape Verde, Brazil 
and other Portuguese speaking regions of the world’ 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5 


X058 Hispanic Literature 

This course provides a panoramic view of Spanish literature both of Spain and 
Hispanic America. Major literary forms such as poetry, the novel, short stories and 
essays are discussed. Students will learn to read and analyze texts and to write 


clearly on literary themes. Assignments will emphasize reading and writing skills. 
Credits 10, Periods 5 , Grade level: 9,10, 11, 12, Length: Year 
Mostly for native speakers, but also open to students with a high level of fluency in Spanish. 


X057 Adolescence Through Literature in Spanish 

This courseis open to all students who speak fluent Spanish. Itis targeted tostudents 
who have graduated from the Amigos 2-way Spanish/ English Program, students 
who have recently arrived from a Spanish speaking country, or home speakers of 
English who have taken Spanish courses and want to challenge themselves. Read- 
ing, discussion, role play and drama willbe the methods by which students will look 
at dilemmas of adolescence expressed by Hispanic authors. 

Credits 10, Length: Year 


X056 Popular Literature in Spanish - 

This course is open to all students who speak fluent Spanish. It serves Amigos 
students, those who have recently arrived from Spanish speaking countries, and 
home speakers of English who have demonstrate a high level of fluency in Spanish. 
Credits 10, Length: Year 


X050 Chinese I 


Chinese I is a beginning course in the Chinese language for students who have a 
Chinese background as well as for other students who are interested in learning 
Chinese. Students will also learn calligraphy. 

Credits 10, Grade Level: 9-12, Length: Year 


X051 Chinese II 
A continuation of Chinese I, this course emphasizes in-depth reading and writing 
skills at intermediate and advanced levels. Chinese history and culture will be 


explored more intensively. 
Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 9-12, Length: Year 


X052 Chinese III 

Advanced reading and wirting skills will be promoted among students working 
both individually and cooperatively. Students will explore ancient and current 
Chinese literature. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Length: Year 


X053 Advanced Chinese Literature/Composition 


This course offers advanced readings and writings of Chinese literature. 
Credits: 10, Length: Year 


X054 Haitian Literature 

This course focuses on the culture, history, and social trends of Haiti through its rich 
literature. Taught by a published writer, this course seeks to develop the necessary 
skills to understand literature, and to increase the analytical skills required to 
become an independent thinker-writer. While learning from established writers, 
students will be taught the skills required to create literature out of thier own 


experiences and dreams. 
Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Native speaker 


X055 Haitian Creole for Home Speakers 

This course provides an opportunity for students to become truly bilingual by 
learning the mechanics, structure, and richness of the Haitian Creole language. This 
course is primarily for students who speak Creole fluently but who want to shapren 
their reading and writing skills. Assignments and discussions will emphasize 
reading, writing, grammar and idioms. ? 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Home language Haitian Creole 





SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


BASIC SKILLS 

Basic Skills I and Il make up an intensive developmental program for limited 

speakers of English who have experienced academic problems, have had inad- 

equate previous education or require more structured transition into high school 
| life. Working in small groups with teams of teachers from the Bilingual Depart- 

ment and specialists from the Bureau of Pupil Services, students concentrate on 

learning basic concepts and skills in ESL, reading, social studies, math and 

science. After several years of study students will be ready for 

other Bilingual Department classes. In most cases, they will rquire longer than 

the standard four years to complete C.R.L.S. graduation requirements. 





X011 BASIC 2 ESL _ 


X001 BASIC 1 ESL 
X002 BASIC 1 SOCIAL STUDIES X012 BASIC 2 SOCIAL STUDIES 
X003 BASIC 1 MATH X013 BASIC 2 MATH 


X004 BASIC 1 SCIENCE X014 BASIC 2 SCIENCE 


ADVANCED STUDIES 
Advanced Studies is a bloc of two periods per day designed to prepare academi- 
cally successful seniors in the Bilingual Department for higher education. It 
consists of Advanced English/ College Preparatory, and United States History / 
College Preparatory. Taught by a team of two teachers with the active participa- 
tion of guidance counselors, students will develop the academic skills required 
for success incollege. They will also concentrate on the practicalities of preparing 
for college such as taking standardized tests and mastering the complexities of 
the application process for admission and financial aid. The course is limited to 
seniors a Sv i 0 are committed to obtain- 













geography, history, culture and literature which have shaped the American 
experience. There is special emphasis on reading, writing and research skills 
which are need for a successful transition to the requirements og higher educa- 
tion. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade level: 12, Length: Year 


OTHER OFFERINGS aH 


X071 Business Prep p : 

This courseis designed for students whose limited Engish makes itimpossible for 
them to take the keyboarding classes offered by the Business Department. 
Students learn manipulation of standard computer keyboards as wellas the skills 


required to write clear and expressive paragraphs. 
Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year 








X084 Health in E.S.L. X085 Health in Creole 
X086 Health in Spanish “ | 
This course enables students to understand human physical and emotional needs 
and development. It stresses the development of self-esteem and provides a 
forum for the discussion of feelings about cultural values, the immigrant experi- 
ence, and stress related to adjustment to American culture. Topics such as 
nutrition, personal health, sexuality and rugs are explored in depth. This course 


satisfies the health requirement needed for graduation. 
Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade level: 9,10, Length: Year bb F 
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BUREAU OF PUPIL SERVICES 





STAFF Priscilla Dennett Shavaun O'Neill 
Daniel McCarthy, Director Deborah Barrett Downes Mary Louise Piret 
Ellen Willard, Assistant Director Catherine Ellis Jamalh Prince 
Gene Meyer, Teacher-in-Charge Helen Epstein Terri Ragosta 
Claire Albert Tracy Duffey Finstein Rona Richmond 
Sandra Malloy Blake Phyllis Fortuna Brian Roach 
Claire Burke David Goodwin Caetano Serpa 
Margaret Chapin M. John Kawadler Gerald Shea 
Judy Cherry Lynda Mahoney Paula Silva 
Barbara Clemons Myrtise Maurice Fred Simmons 
Elaine Dailey Edith Medeiros Stephen Surette 
Celeste Delpidio Jim Miller LynnWilliams 


The Bureau of Pupil Services pro- 
vides support services to students with spe- 
cial needs to help meet the requirements of 
the regular academic program. Under the 
state’s special education law, Chapter 766, 
students may receive a range of support 
services for academic and physical needs 
until the age of 22 years, or until the student 
receives a high school diploma, at which 
time special education services terminate. 


To receive special education services 
a parent/guardian, teacher, counselor, advocate or her/himself must first refer a 
student. Prior to a referral, all appropriate interventions available through regular 
education should be tried. To begin the referral process please consult a school 
psychologist or House administrator. If appropriate, an evaluation will be made of 
the student’s learning strengths and weaknesses. Conducted by a professional team, 
the evaluation takes approximately 45 school days to complete. The team then 
determines whether the. student’s needs can be met with modifications to the 
student's existing educational program or whether specific special educational 
services are needed. Y 


If the student requires special educational support services, an individual 
educational plan (IEP) is developed with student, parent/guardian and staff input. 
The IEP specifies the student's learning style, the length of time for each special 
educational service, the goals and objectives for each service, and any modifications 
that are required of the student's regular education program. This information is 
shared with the student’s classroom teachers. 


The IEP also includes information about plans for post-school transition for all 
students 16 years of age and older. Three years prior to the expected date of 
graduation, or by the student's 18th birthday, a referral may be made through the 
Chapter 688 process to the vocational rehabilitation counselor. Chapter 688 is a law 
developed to provide a 2-year planning process for young adults with severe 
disabilities who would otherwise lose their entitlement to special education upon 
graduation or at the age of 22 years. This law creates a single point of entry into the 
adult human services system by developing an individual transition plan (ITP). 


[eS err, Fe er et re ayo hy er |] 


There are three special education programs at CRLS for students who have learning 
differences that require participation in modified academic curriculum classes in 
order to meet the educational requirements for a high school diploma. Only students 
who have been recommended through the special education evaluation process are 
eligible for the following special education services: 


Job Skills Program “QJ” modified academic classes 


This special educational program is for students whose learning differences require a 
modified academic classroom program for part of their school day. Modified 
academic classes are available in Language Arts, Social Studies, Developmental 
Reading, Science, and Math. Students in this program are also eligible for academic 
support as a part of their daily class schedule. The goal is for the student to return to 
appropriate regular academic classes. Some students participate in this program ona 
part time or full-time basis for up to six years. 





Job Skills Program “QJ” modified academic classes 

This special educational program is offered to students with mild to moderate special 
educational needs and whose learning differences affect their classroom performance 
to such a degree that modified academic classes are required for most of the school 
day. Classes are available in Language Arts, Social Studies, Math, Reading, Science, 
Health and Career Awareness. Students enroll in appropriate regular education 
classes. A goal of this program is for the student to enter into a work apprenticeship 
program by their final year in school. Students often participate in this program on a 
part time or full time basis for up to six years. ; 

















_Pre-Vocational Program “OV” modified academic classes 
This special educational program is for students between the ages of 13 and 22 who 
are developmentally delayed. The program classes focus instruction on development 
and reinforcement of those skills needed for daily living and for the supported work 
environment. Students are placed at a supported work-study site when the team has 
| agreed that the student is ready for this opportunity. 












Only students who have been recommended through the special education evaluation 
process are eligible for the following special education services: 


Resource Room Academic Support — Fundamental, House A, Leadership, RSTA 

For students whose general level of functioning is affected by delays in learning other 
than poor attendance Direct services for students needing support in various 
academic subjects will be scheduled for the time as specified in the student's IEP. 


Resource Room Monitor Support - Fundamental, House A, Leadership, RSTA 

For students whose general level of functioning is affected by delays in learning other 
than poor attendance. This indirect service for students requires the assigned special 
education liaison to meet periodically with the student, parent/guardian, classroom 
teacher, guidance counselor, administrators, and/or other appropriate individuals to 
discuss the student’s academic progress. 


Learning Disabilities Academic Support — Fundamental, House A, Leadership, RSTA 
For students with average or above-average ability whose learning problems are 
sensory and/or visual processing in nature. Direct services for students needing 
support in various academic subjects will be scheduled as specified in the student's 
IEP 


Learning Disabilities Monitor Support — Fundamental, House A, Leadership, RSTA 
For students with average or above-average ability whose learning problems are 
sensory and/or visual processing in nature. This indirect service for students requires 
the assigned special education liaison to meet periodically with the student, parent/ 
guardian, classroom teacher, guidance counselor, administrators, and other appropri- 
ate individuals to discuss the student’s academic progress. 


Learning Disabilities/Resource Room Academic Support — Academy, Pilot 
Direct services for students enrolled in the Academy or Pilot who have an individual 
educational plan (IFP) for either Learning Disabilities or Resource Room academic 
support. Direct services for students needing support in various academic subjects 
will be scheduled as specified in the student's IEP. 


Learning Disabilities/Resource Room Monitor Support — Academy, Pilot 
Indirect services for students enrolled in the Academy or Pilot who have an indi- 
vidual educational plan requiring the special education liaison to meet periodically 
with the student, parent/guardian, classroom teacher, guidance counselor, adminis- 
trators, and other appropriate individuals to discuss the student's academic progress. 


oe eee 





In-Class Academic Support 
Some Houses offer educational classes where the curriculum is developed and taught 
by regular and special educators working in collaboration. These classes are beneficial 
for the student who would otherwise experience difficulty in regular classroom 
settings. Only students who have been recommended through the special education 
evaluation process are eligible for the following special education services: 
Academy: Grade 9 Core, Language Arts and Social Studies QAC9 
Grade 10 Project America, Language Arts & Social Studies QAPA 
Fundamental: Grade 9 Language Arts NQ80 
Grade 9 Interactive Math program (IMP) NQ70 
Leadership: Grade 9 NOVA program QN90 
Grade 10 NOVA program QN10 
Pilot: Grade 9-10 Language Arts QP50 
Grade 9 Social Studies QP51 





ADDITIONAL SPECIAL EDUCATION SUPPORT FOR STUDENTS 


Only students who have been recommended through the special education evaluation 
process are eligible for the following special education services: 


Occupational Therapy Q006 
For students with sensorimotor difficulties, which interfere with development of fine 
motor skills, needed for success in academic prevocational or programs. 


Physical Therapy Q007 


For students with muscular disabilities or physical mobility challenges which may 
interfere with their educational progress. 













Speech/Language Therapy Q008 : 
For students who have been diagnosed with serious language, voice, fluency, 
articulation, or hearing problems which may interfere with their educational progress, 


Vision Services Q009 
For students who are blind or partially sighted and are in need of adaptive materials 
and /or specified equipment for their educational program. 
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STAFF 


Judith Contrucci, Coordinator 





Michael Lopez-Saenz, Theatre 


Barbara Ehrlich, Dance Steven Hall, Technical Theatre 
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Theatre 


D022 Public Communication 

A practical course in communication designed for students who are uncomfortable 
with speaking in public but who recognize that everyone needs to do so sooner or 
later — in college or job interviews, as part of daily work, as a requirement for 
successful relationship building. The student will learn how to organize, develop 
and write a speech, how to use language convincingly, how to present oneself ina 
poised, confident manner and how to speak effectively without benefit of prior 
preparation. Attention will be paid to developing the student's confidence and the 
strength and clarity of the student's voice. Specific areas of study will include public 
speaking, persuasion, argumentation, radio and TV broadcasting, oral interpreta- 
tion, conversation and interview techniques. JUNIORS AND SENIORS MAY 
TAKE THIS COURSE AS AN ENGLISH ELECTIVE. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Semester B, Level of Difficulty: Multilevel 


The Department of Dramatic Arts offers a carefully sequenced program of studies for students interested in Theatre, Dance, 
Public Communication and Playwriting. The sequence includes four levels of Acting, four levels of Dance, and an independent study 


= Several of the department's courses offer English and Physical Education credit. PLAYWRITING and PUBLIC COMMUNI- 
CATION are one-semester electives which offer English credit to juniors and seniors. All DANCE courses offer Physical Education 


The Department of Dramatic Arts presents several major productions each year and participates in the Massachusetts High 
School Drama Festival. In addition, advanced dance students present an annual concert of original choreography. Professional actors, 
dancers and performing companies are invited to the classes on a regular basis to work with and perform for students. 











D025 Elements of Theatre 

A required course for all students who wish to study theatre at CRLS. Elements of 
Theatre presents an overview of theatre arts while providing basic training in voice, 
speech and stage movement. The student will develop skills for building a sound 
acting method based on relaxation, concentration, imagination and sensory aware- 
ness. Fundamentals of non-verbal communication and improvisational acting 
techniques will be included. Students will become acquainted with the variety and 
structure of drama, approaches to interpreting plays and the history of world 
theatre. THIS COURSE IS A PREREQUISITE TO ALL OTHER ACTING 
COURSES. Students will be expected to work on one school paoanease during the 


year in either an acting or technical capacity. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year, Level of Difficulty: Multilevel 


) 


D665 Acting and Play Study 

The second-level acting course for students who wish to refine and further develop 
their acting skills. In addition to more specific acting exercises and vocal training, the 
student will learn how to prepare a role and how to build a character through 
monologue work and scene study. We will also examine 12-14 plays from world 
literature in order to better understand the context in which acting occurs. Students 
must have a high level of motivation and should be able to work independently on 
class projects. A review of the elements of stagecraft and stage management will also 
be included in the course. Students will be expected to work on one school 
production during the year in either an acting or technical capacity. STUDENTS 
REGISTERING FOR THIS COURSE MUST HAVE SUCCESSFULLY COM- 


PLETED D025. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: D025 or permission of the instructor, Level of Difficulty: 
Intermediate 


D650 Playwriting 

A one-semester course for students interested in writing and producing original 
plays. We will develop scripts from topics suggested by the students and from other 
sources such as current or historical events, creative writing assignments, improvi- 
sation and newspaper stories. We will learn the techniques of playwriting (dramatic 
structure, characterization, creation of effective dialogue, revision, etc.) as well as 
the basics of theatrical production. Improvisation will be used as a tool for exploring 
the principles presented in the class; acting experience is NOT required. Each 
student will complete a one-act play by the end of the semester and, if time and 
circumstance permit, will present a production of student works in the Studio 
Theatre. JUNIORS AND SENIORS MAY TAKE THIS COURSE AS AN EN- 
GLISH ELECTIVE. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Semester A, Level of Difficulty: Intermediate 


D894 Advanced Theatre I 
D895Advanced Theatre II 


Third- and fourth-level courses which offer an advanced approach to the study of 
theatre arts and acting. Class activities require students to havea high level of acting 
proficiency and the self-discipline to work independently in small groups. Course 
content will enable students to complete four distinct levels of study in theatre arts. 
Students will explore techniques designed to develop all aspects of their craft: 
action, language, conscious and unconscious role-playing, emotion and aesthetics. 
Emphasis will be placed on the creation of character and on the making of plays 
(production, direction, costuming and make-up). Course work will include lectures, 
workshops, play reading, monologue preparation and scene studies, and will 
culminate in a mini-festival of student works. STUDENTS REGISTERING FOR 


THESE COURSES MUST HAVE SUCCESSFULLY COMPLETED D665. 
D894 Credits: 10, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Advanced, Prerequisite: D665 or permission of the instructor 
D895 Credits: 10, Grade Level: 12, Length: Year, Advanced, Prerequisite: D894 or permission of the instructor 








Dance 








D020 Dance I 


A movement class designed to offer students basic dance training and to develop 
flexibility, alignment, strength, balance and coordination. Emphasis is on dance as 
a performing art. Students will learn a variety of modern, ballet and jazz combina- 
tions as well as useful warm-up and cool-down exercises. Class activities will 
include viewing of films and performance events describing dance and dancers 
from a variety of cultures and styles. Students will be required to wear proper 
clothing and footwear. THIS COURSE MAY BE TAKEN FOR PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION CREDIT AND CAN BE MATCHED WITH “INTERDISCIPLINARY 
HUMAN DEVELOPMENT,” TAUGHT BY THE HOME ECONOMICS DEPT., 
FOR HEALTH CREDIT. 

LIMITED TO 20. 

Credits: 6, 3 periods in seven-day cycle, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year, Level of Difficulty: Multilevel 


D645 Dance II 


Designed for students who have had previous dance experience and who wish to 


further develop their movement skills. Emphasis continues to be on dance as a- 


performing art. Students will spend time choreographing original dance composi- 
tions as well as learning a variety of modern, ballet and jazz techniques. Class 
activities will include viewing of films and performance events describing dance 
and dancers from a variety of cultures and styles. Students will be required to wear 
proper clothing and footwear. THIS COURSE MAY BE TAKEN FOR PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION CREDIT. LIMITED TO 20. : 

OSES RA Prerequisite: D020 or permission of the instructor, Level of Difficulty: 





D890 Dance Performance 


An advanced-level performance class which requires a thorough knowledge of 
dance vocabulary and a high level of expertise. Intensive work on ballet, modern 
and jazz techniques will be stressed as will longer and more involved creative 
projects. Emphasis will be on quality of work. Students in this class will be expected 
to perform their work for public audiences. Class activities will include viewing of 
films and performance events describing dance and dancers from a variety of 
cultures and styles. Class activities require students to have a high level of dance 
proficiency and the self-discipline to work indepedently in small groups. Prospec- 
tive students should consult with the dance teacher before enrolling in this course. 
Students will be required to wear proper clothing and footwear. THIS COURSE 
MAY BE TAKEN FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION CREDIT. LIMITED TO 20. 


eee 0, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: D645 or permission of the instructor, Level of Difficulty: 
van 


D892 Advanced Dance 

An advanced-level course for those students who have successfully completed 

Dance Performance or its equivalent. Students will create their own dance perfor- 

mance pieces and continue their technical training. Students in this class will be 

expected to perform their work for public audiences. Class activities will include 

viewing of films and performance events describing dance and dancers from a. 
variety of cultures and styles. Class activities require students to have a high level 

of dance proficiency and the self-discipline to work indepedently in small groups. 

Prospective students should consult with the dance teacher before enrolling in this 

course. THIS COURSE MAY BE TAKEN FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION CREDIT. 








ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS 











English Language Arts instruction in Cambridge is based on four principles: 


activity, integration, context, and inclusion. Language learning is active: we 
learn language by using it for a variety of purposes. Effective instruction 
integrates the language arts: when we read a text, we talk and write about it. 
Language is contextual: it grows out of our diverse experiences and is best 
learned in the context of our efforts to articulate the self and encounter the 
world. Finally, language arts instruction includes all students as full partici- 
pants in the richly diverse community of learners. 


The goal of the C.R.L.S. English Language Arts program is to help all 
students develop skills in reading, writing, speaking, listening, and thinking, 
viewing, and presenting in preparation for college, work, and the world beyond 
high school. The department offers a variety of courses to meet the needs of the 
richly diverse student body at C.R.L.S. Students should select courses that 
correspond with their academic interests and that challenge them to develop 
their minds and their expressive capacities. 


All students must take and pass eight semesters of English Language Arts 
during their four years at C.R.L.S. Students must achieve passing grades in the 
freshman and sophomore core curriculum before moving on to junior and senior 
electives. Successful completion of the four-year program will produce compe- 
tence and confidence in the use of the English language, acquaintance with a 
rich variety of literary works and the ability to assess oneself and one’s environ- 
ment critically and logically. 


PP WRITING 
CENTER 


Need help with a paper, a poem, or a love letter? 


— The CRLS Writing Center offers specially trained peer tutors 
who can help you with any writing task! 


— The Writing Center is a resource center where students and 
teachers can explore ideas about writing and try out computer 
programs for word processing. 


— The Writing Center is a project center for the production of the 

CRLS Literary Review and other publications, the organization of 

public readings, and the encouragement of student submissions to 
various local and national publications. 


— The peer tutors at the Writing Center are available and able to 
help any writer, beginning to advanced, at any stage of composi- 
tion: 


* generating ideas 

* revising 

* preparing final drafts 
¢ writing first drafts 

° editing 

* finding an audience 


The Writing Center is for you! CHECK IT OUT! 
Room A308 (Arts Building). Open Monday 
many ig ae 1 through 7 





STAFF 
—, Coordinator — , Teacher-in-Charge 


Cosette Beauregard Jane Kervick Peter O'Neill 

Phyllis Bretholtz Linda Lipkin Leslie Oliver 

Paul Burke Timothy Mahoney Andrea Romagna McCarthy 
Donald B. Burroughs Jayne Marquedant John Rutter 

Kathleen Clinton Steve Matteo Christopher Saheed 

Michael Corless Frank McCarthy Joan Soble 

Karen Fitzpatrick William Morris Geraldine Spagnuolo 

Karen Hawthome Albert Newton Joanne Walther 


Edward Hurley John O'Leary 
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Common Foundation World Literature I 
(See page 2.) 


Common Foundation World Literature II 
(See page 4.) 





NCAA) denotes NCAA approved core course 





English Language Arts Electives Grades 11 & 12 


With the advice and support of parents, English teachers, and guidance counselors, students in the 11th and 12th grades will choose from an aF a 
elective courses. An integrated approach to English language arts is emphasized: all courses include reading, writing, speaking, listeninganid4 
well as viewing and presentations skills. All grade 11 and 12 electives require students to write frequently in a variety of forms ap 


the Science Department and the Rindge School of Technical Arts. 


Semester A (September-January) Semester B (January-June) 

E820 Adolescents in Literature E820 Adolescents in Literature 

E821 Selected Short Fiction E821 Selected Short Fiction 

E823 Literary Hero E823 Literary Hero 

E824 Communications and Mass Media E824 

E841 Semiotics I E842 Semiotics II gs é 

E843 Literature of Groups in Conflict E843 Literature of Groups in Cofafli i i aprated Céurses 
E845 Science Fiction E845 Science Fiction is dh, 3 ESZL Mise ase and Health in Literature and Life 
E846 Shakespeare E847 Great Russian Authgts — 5,4» 4 " Taking Stock 

E847 Great Russian Authors E867 Writing on Computers‘, Senior Project Seminar 

E850 Women in Literature E850 Women in Literatu tha 

E861 Taking Stock E861 Taking Stock 


E863 Film As Literature’ E863 i i “i 
E864 Great Authors E864 % d Drama Courses for English Credit 


’ D950 Play Writing (Semester A) 
Ease Wierd Mythal sige D022 Public Communications (Semester B) 
E867 iti 0 > E867 


s : (See Course Descriptions under Dramatic Arts) 
E868 EWriti i E868 


K 
E870 Autobio AY E870 P&utobiography 
E871 Disease i E871 Disease and Health in Literature and Life 
E872 E872 What's It All About? Reading, Writing, and Life 
E873 : iting E873 Reading, Thinking and Writing about Essential 
Themes or Themes 
E880 Ap American Literatur Ap American Literature 
E890 Advanced Placement Advanced Placement English * Cambridge Service Corps: Community Problem Solving 101 
E895 AP English Literature AP English Literature * Starting a REAL Business 
E979 Senior Project Seminar Senior Project Seminar ° Financial Services Internship © 
¢ Harvard Facilities Management Program 


not for English credit ) 
it ( not for English credit ) 





Collaborations with the Rindge School of Technical Arts, 
open to all students by application for English Credit 
(See course descriptions under RSTA) 

¢ Cambridge-Lesley Careers in Education Program 





English Courses and Concentrations 


¢ Arts and Communication ¢ Financial Services ¢ Health and Human Services 
Students with a particular interest in the area of Arts and Students with a particular interest in the area of Financial Students with a particular interest in the area of Health 
Communications might consider the following courses for Services might consider the following courses: and Human Services might consider the following 
English credit: Taking Stock courses for English credit: 
Communications and Mass Media Financial Services Internship Disease and Health in Literature and Life 
Film as Literature Senior Project Seminar Adolescents in Literature 
Drama Courses for English Credit (see Dramatic Arts section): Health Sciences Internship 
Play Writing (Semester A) Cambridge Service Corps: Community Problem Solving 101 
Public Communications (Semester B) Senior Project Seminar 
Senior Project Seminar 





E820 Adolescents in Literature Ivan Denisovich and One Flew Over The Cuckoo’s Nest. as well as selected short 

This course focuses on young people’s lives and the often difficult passage from _St0ties, poems and non-fiction. 

adolescence to adulthood. Works studied may include novels, plays, biographies pore eve 12 et Semester. 

and poetry including The Catcher in the Rye, I Never Promised You A Rose Garden, 

The Chosen, The Chocolate War, The Pigman, and West Side Story. Class activities E824 Communication and Mass Media 

include journal writing, short autobiographical essays, position papers, and oral This course presents a study of techniques and themes basic to the mass ; 

histories through which students can come to grips with their own adolescence and (radio, ed film and int pitticiaiey Texts will include ane om 

become aware of problems common to many young people as they mature. Major Media and short readings including scripts of TV and radio presentations, media 

papiects indluds.a Pep eee school. criticism and newspaper and magazine articles. Special attention will be given to the 
ae ns ae ; : role of advertising in the media. Writing assignments will require careful, technical 

and detailed analyses of mass media presentations. Library research also may be 


‘LF required. 
E821 Selected Short Fiction es om 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester. 
This course presents a study of the style and form of short fiction. Emphasis will be 
placed on short stories, novellas, one-act and short plays and on poetry. Texts 
include Points of View and One-Act Plays. Students should gain insight into form, ioti cae 
characterization, plot, setting, and theme as reflected in each genre. The skills of Bagi Semicbcsy Bee ocmuoticall 
critical reading and literary analysis are developed in the examination of each form. 
Students will experiment with various narrative and dramatic writing forms. 


ee eee TURN, ferecsen experiments in perception and language games, and investigation of contrasting 
systems of communication - animal and human, instinctual and cultural, foreign 
and domestic - students will explore the range of knowledge and behavior that : 
F823 The Literary Hero ; underlies humankind’s capacity to speak. Readings will include The Miracle 
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E843 Literature of Groups in Conflict 

This course is designed to provide the student with a broader perspective of 
American literature through the study of works by minority writers, including 
Silko, Kingston, Wilson, Walker, Douglass, and Haley. Through reading, discussion 
and writing, students will achieve a deeper understanding of minority group 
problems and conflicts as expressed in their writings. Student papers as well as 


active classroom discussion are important in this course. 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester. 


E845 Science Fiction 

This course will examine science fiction from the earliest classics of such writers as 
Jules Verne, Mary Shelley, and H.G. Wells to the modern works of Isaac Asimov, 
Arthur C. Clarke, Ray Bradbury, Ursula LeGuin and Frank Herbert. The course 
examines the various, methods, purposes and types of science fiction. Active 
Participation in class discussion, writing an original science fiction story, and 
outside reading of at least one science fiction novel may be required. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester. 


E846 Shakespeare 


Students will read and discuss in depth a minimum of four plays each semester, 
chosen by the class from among the comedies and tragedies (and perhaps one 
history). Possibilities include Much Ado About Nothing, The Merchant of Venice, 
Macbeth, Othello, King Lear, As You Like It, and Hamlet. Examinations will be 
open-book and will require in-depth knowledge of the text of the play and its ideas. 
Several essays will be required, addressing themes in the plays (e.g., ambition, love, 
prejudice and heroism). One medium length term paper will be required, and one 
project, which may take any form: print, sculpture, clay, drawing, or other medium, 
representing scenes from a play or artifacts of the Elizabethan era. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11, 12, Length: Semester. 


E847 Great Russian Authors 


This course, team-taught by a Russian teacher and a language arts teacher, will 
survey modern Russian literature. We will read novels, drama, epic poetry and 
short stories from such writers as Pushkin, Chekhov and Solzhenitsyn. We willalso 
correspond withstudents fromSt. Petersburg, Russia School 238. We will read some 
very new literature, and the Russian and CRLS students will assess each other's 
reactions. Some students will compare literature in translation. Daily assignments 
will include analysis and discussion. We will also view Russian films, and produce 
short papers. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11, 12, Length: Semester. 


E850 Women in Literature 

Together we will read, discuss, and write analytically and creatively about women 
in literature created (mostly) by women. We will examine the various roles women 
play in society and family: woman as girl, daughter, adult, wife, mother, grand- 
mother, friend, lover, heterosexual, lesbian, worker, intellectual, homemaker, and 
as the embodiment of good and evil. We will read works by Bronte, Morrison, Tan, 
Dorris, Dinesen, Shaw, Kingsolver, and more. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester. 


E861 Taking Stock 


This project-based course is designed for students interested in the investment 
world asa possible career choice or asa means to explore alternatives to their present 
Savings account. You will learn how to write in technical, business style using the 
vocabulary of the investment world. You will be able to read and interpret a 
financial prospectus and report your findings to the class. You will use a word 
processing program to prepare class reports; a spreadsheet program to track your 
performance; and a database program to analyze historical! financial data. All 
students will create personal investment portfolios and prepare written progress 
reports for the class. Selected readings will be assigned throughout the semester. 
Representatives of the financial community will visit the class. Student projects may 
include designing a bank brochure, producing a newsletter, or creating a new 
mutual fund. “Taking Stock” will be available in both semesters. 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester. 


E863 Film As Literature (Hollywood Comes to CRLS) 

The thrust of this course is to view films based on literature and analyze the 

transition with a specific focus on the relative effectiveness of each medium to 

convey story line, theme and symbolic references. There will be several papers 

including written reviews of all films and a final paper analyzing a specific work in 

both mediums. Works studied include One Flew Over the Cuckoo's Nest, The 
_ Loved One, Rebecca, The Patriot Game, The African Queen and The Maltese Falcon. 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester. : 
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each author, and then through selected readings examine literary styles and recur- 
ring themes. We will choose among writers suchas: Dickens, Angelou, Shakespeare, 
Solzhenitsyn, Steinbeck, Cisneros, Tolstoy, Lagerloff, Baldwin, Woolf, O'Neill, 
Beckett, Waugh, O'Connor, Hemingway, Wright and Sartre. Students must be 
prepared to do independent research reading and writing. Everyone is expected to 


make at least one formal presentation to the class, and participate in discussions. 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester. 


E866 World Mythology 


This project based course will take a multicultural and interdisciplinary approach 
to the study of mythology's from around the world. The aim of the course is to 
enhance students appreciation of mythological literature in the contest of history, 
anthropology and art. Course workis challenging. Students will read myths, fables, 
folklore, critical essays, epic poetry, articles and short stories. Students will also 
write creation myths of their own, research ancient civilizations, analyze recurring 
themes in myths and ultimately design a final exhibition that demcnstrates what 
students have learned throughout the semester. Major works studies: The Power 
of Myth, The epic of Gilgamesh, The Odyssey, Ovid's Metamorphosis, The 
Mahabharata, Idylls of the Kings, The Popol Vuh, The Thousand and One Nights. 
Students will contend with essential questions such as “what is the purpose of 


myth?" and "how does myth survive in today's world?" 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester. 


E 867 Writing on Computers 

This course is designed for students who wish to develop their fluency and ability 
to express themselves in writing. Students at all degrees of experience will find new 
and exciting ways to approach writing tasks and to improve their ability to write 
well and fluently. Peer review and editing are emphasized. Basic typing skills are 
required and access to a computer is useful but not essential. Computer time beyond 
the class period will be made available to students enrolled in the class. This course 
Tequires appropriate reading and daily writing assignments, and a willingness todo 
independent work in the computer lab to gain ease with the process of writing and 
with the computer as a writing tool. The course is available in both semesters and 
may be available as a second semester for students enrolled in Word Processing 
(B899) in the Business Department. é 
Credits: 5, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester. Passing grade in Typing I or equivalent is desirable. 


E868 Advanced Writing Seminar 


Students in the Advanced Writing Seminar will write weekly or biweekly papers for 
peer review and revision. Each student will be expected to participate in an ongoing 
writing project, such as tutoring in the Writing Center, writing for the school 
newspaper, or working on the C.R.L.S. Literary Review. The Advanced Seminar 
covers personal, reflective, and critical essays, topic selection, beginnings, transi- 
tions, evidence, conclusions, and research paper techniques. Grammar and mechan- 


ics will be addressed as necessary, in the context of class papers. 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester. 
Prerequisite: Semester grade of 80 or above in previous English courses or approval of instructor. 


E869 Parenting in Literature 

In this course we will read and write short fiction, autobiography, and poetry in 
which mothering and family life are recurring themes. Writing process, study skills, 
applied grammar, usage, vocabulary development, and reading improvement will 
be stressed. The instructor is certified in English, reading and English as a second 
language. Adolescent parents are encouraged to take this course but it is open to all 
students. 

Credits: 5, Grade level 11 - 12, Length: semester. 


E870 Autobiography 


In this challenging and exciting course students read and discuss autobiographical 
writing by professional and student writers. They also write about themselves and 
their own lives. Assignments are open-ended, designed to be both accessible and 
challenging. Students must be willing to share their writing with others in the class 
and to respond to each other's work to sharpen their critical skills. The writing 
process is stressed and students will regularly write in journals and do several drafts 
of papers. A final autobiographical project is required. This course will be team- 


taught by teachers from the Language Arts and Bilingual-ESL Departments. 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester. CNCAAD 


E871 Disease and Health in Literature and Life 


Whiatis disease? What are the changing notions of disease and health over time and 
across cultures? In this course, we will study these notions as they appear in various 
texts-literary, historical and journalistic~and in our community. Course readings / 
films may include Go Ask Alice, Death Be Not Proud, A Death in the Family, Terms 
of Endearment, The Medical Detectives, Lives of a Cell, The Coming Plague, and The 
Hot Zone. Students will also review the Cambridge Student Health Data Report. 
Writing will include journals, personal reflections, interviews, and a research paper. 
che 
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E872 What's It All About? Reading, Writing, and Life 


This course will use selected readings and student writing to explore life issues, 
personal or public. Readings will show how others have written about life; we will 
write to explore and define memories, patterns and wishes that may be just under 
the surface. The act of writing often forces sufficient thought to be directed to an 
issue that it becomes clearer to us even if it is written to be read by someone else. 
Possible student projects include an autobiography, a family heritage project, a 
community profile, a career exploration, or an inquiry into a current public issue. 
Teaching resources include Wild Mind: Living the Writer's Life and Writing to 


Learn: How to Write--and Think Clearly About Any Subject At All. 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester. 


/ 


E873 Reading, Thinking and Writing about Essential Themes 
This course offers students an opportunity to explore important issues through 
reading, thinking and writing ina comfortable workshop atmosphere. Students will 
select readings in thematic areas with assistance from the teacher and the library 
media specialists. Such thematic areas might include the technological age, the 
American scene, the world of work, social issues, and music and the arts. Discus- 
sions and exercises in critical thinking will supplement open-ended writings based 
onthe reading. A research paper or project will be required, for public presentation. 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester. 


E898/E899 Independent Study English 


Students may apply to do extensive study to develop more understanding and 
appreciation of some aspect of English language arts which is not covered in the 
course offerings. The applicant, in collaboration with a language arts faculty 
sponsor, must submit a specific study plan for the approval of the language arts 
coordinator at the beginning of the semester. This plan must include extensive 
reading and writing, a major project and a public exhibition of finished work. 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Semester. Prerequisite: Teacher recommendation and Coordinator approval of 
student application. 


E880 A.P. American Literature 


This course surveys chronologically the work of noted authors who represent 
America's rich literary heritage. It includes the poetry, drama, novels, short stories 
and non-fiction selections of authors of both sexes, from diverse races, ethnicities, 
and regions. Designed to complement the Advanced Placement U.S. History 
course, it will cover the period from the European Discovery of the New World to 
the present. This consideration of the great achievement in American though and 
creativity will enhance our historical understanding of the country that is ours by 
birth or adoption. Students will write frequently and will learn to write an 
argument, a research question and a research paper. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: 2 Semesters A & B. Prerequisite: Semester grade of 80 or above in previous 


English courses or approval of instructor and English coordinator. It is expected that each student take the Advanced 
Placement Achievement Test. 


E890 Advanced Placement English 


This course is designed for juniors and seniors as an advanced placement collegiate 
level offering for those students willing and able to sustain an English course of this 
rigorous character. The aim of the course is to refine the writing skills and apprecia- 
tion of literature of its students. The means used for the achievement of this aim are 
biweekly essays of 400 to 600 words and intensive consideration of the aesthetics of 
the four literary genres: drama, prose fiction, prose nonfiction and poetry through 
close analysis of selected examples of these types of literature; e.g. Macbeth, 27 
Contemporary Essays, Antigone, Everyman, The Glass Menagerie, Far From the 
Madding Crowd, The Rape of the Lock, The Deserted Village, Invisible Man, She 
Stoops to Conquer, The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, Pygmalion, etc. In addition 
weekly rhetoric exercises calculated to hone the writing skills of the students will be 


assigned. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 12, Length: 2 Semesters A & B. Prerequisite: Semester grade of 80 or above in previous English 
courses or approval of instructor and English coordinator. It is expected that each student take the Advanced Placement 
Achievement Test. 


E895 A.P. English Literature 


This is an advanced placement collegiate level offering for students willing to do 
college level work. It is designed to provide students with a familiarity with classic 
works in English Literature including novels, plays, poetry, essays, and short stories 
from Beowulf through Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, Swift, Keats, Dickens, and 
Browning to Shaw and Joyce. The reading will be substantial and challenging 
consisting of three or four novels, several plays, poems and short pieces of literature 
each semester. The composition work will include biweekly papers. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level 11, 12, Length: 2 Semesters A & B. Prerequisite: Semester grad of 80 or above in previous 


English courses or approval of instructor and English coordinator. It is expected that each student take the Advanced 
Placement Achievement Test. 


E979 Senior Project Seminar 

This is a support seminar for seniors engaged in substantial projects. The purpose 
is to help seniors reflect on their work and learning, develop mutual support and 
criteria for excellence, document their progress, and prepare presentations and 
exhibitions of their work. Regular attendance, student journals and portfolios, and 
periodic case presentations are required, as well as a final reflective paper detailing 
important learning and critical incidents in the development of the senior project. 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 12, Length: Semester. 


GE09 English Enrichment (not for English credit) 

This course is designed for ninth and eleventh grade students who wish to deepen 
their understanding of English/Language Arts. Students will use this time to read, 
write and reflect on issues and projects in current English classes as wellas to explore 
interests of their own. Each student will set up an individual work plan and keep 
a daily journal. This course will be characterized by its use of computer technology 
for research and writing, software applications for projects and ample student 
support. General credits 5 per semester. 


GE10 English Enrichment (not for English credit) 

This course is designed for tenth and twelfth grade students who wish to deepen 
their understanding of English/Language Arts. Students will use this time to read, 
write and reflect on issues and projects in current English classes as well as to explore 
interests of their own. Each student will set up an individual work plan and keep 
a daily journal. This course will be characterized by its use of computer technology 
for research and writing, software applications for projects and ample student 
support. General credits 5 per semester. 


ECBA Senior SAT Prep (Fall semester) ( not for English credit) 
Students will review substantive verbal material, with an emphasis on developing 


test-taking techniques and strategies. 
Credits 2.5 Students must take both the English and the Math sections. See Math description. 


ECBC Junior SAT Prep (Spring semester) ( not for English credit) 
Students will review substantive verbal material, with an emphasis on developing 


test-taking techniques and strategies. 
Credits 2.5 Students must take both the English and the Math sections. See Math description. 
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REQUIREMENT -- All students must pass 16 credits in physical education including a swimming course. Each student must also obtain 
5 credits in Health Education. Students who fail to meet the requirements will not graduate. Students can register for the dance program 
in lieu of Physical Education but must pass a swimming course and earn 5 credits in Health before they graduate, 


PROGRAM SUMMARY -- Students in grades 9 and 10 will be assigned to core programs in Physical Education, Health Education and 
Advising. The grade 9 program will consist of Physical Education and Advising, while the rade 10 program will consist of Physical 
Education, Health and Advising. Students in grades 11 and 12 can register for a semester of Physical Education electives to be assigned 
through a controlled choice process. A variety of lifetime and sports activity classes will be offered including fitness and conditioning, 
individual and dual sports, aquatics and team sports, as well as CPR or another health related course. Students in grades 11 and 12 will also 
be given a number of opportunities to serve as Student Mentors both at CRLS and in the elementary schools. 


CREDIT -- Physical Education and Health credit is awarded by semester. The courses will meet 6 times per 7 day cycle. Each student must 


meet designated course requirements to earn credit. Otherwise, a failure (F) will be recorded and the work must be made up. A passing (P) 
rade for the semester will yield 5 credits. 


MEDICAL -- Students who have medical problems will obtain a Medical Evaluation Form from the Director of Health, Physical Education 
& Athletics and have their personal physician fill out the requested information. Students whose medical problems do require an exemption 





George Greenidge 3 : i A * ; : 

Clyde McCarthy from physical education will receive a waiver but not be given any credit. 

John Noble : ; 

Aliced Pest ATHLETIC WAIVER—Grade 11 and grade 12 C.R.L.S. student athletes who are: 1.) bona fide interscholastic team members as defined and 
Eileen Taxe-Levine governed by the Massachusetts Interscholastic Athletic Association; 2.) team members for one entire interscholastic sport season; 3.) unable 
Linda Town to schedule a full academic program of their choice; 4.) enrolled in at least 5 major subjects in addition to Physical Education are eligible to 
Doris Martin, — petition for an athletic waiver. The waiver will exempt the student/athlete ‘from 1.25 physical education credits, up toa maximum of 3.75 
Instructional Aide physical education credits per year. Waiver petitions must be received in the Athletic Office during the school year in which the student 
Walter McDonough, participates in the sport. Waivers are not retroactive. 

Instructional Aide 

Joseph Moran, : . : : ‘ net Ra 4 : ‘ : 

Pool Technical Assistant UNIFORM -- Each student will change their clothing and wear proper attire for active participation in physical education class. This cha nge 
Rune Pace of clothing will include, a jersey or Tee shirt, pair of shorts, or warm-up pants, socks and sneakers. Swimwear ‘for the pool requires a bathing 
Clerk suit, cap for long hair, and a towel. 








Grade 9 Physical Education /Advising Core Program 
Physical Education/Advisory Program “Transition Challenge” 

This curriculum is an interdisciplinary program that focuses on assisting 
students with making a successful transition from 8th grade to high school 
through Advising, Exercise, Sport, and Adventure. In addition to orienting 
freshmen to CRLS, the advisory component of Transition Challenge will help 
students build a strong foundation for success in the following areas: aca- 
demic, career, personal and social skills. The Physical Education curriculum 
compliments the advising program by emphasizing goal setting, motivation, 
mutual support, teamwork and future orientation with continual reassess- 
ment and self-reflection. The advising component will be taught by faculty 
from the Freshmen Core Program. The Physical Education teacher will 
collaborate with the advisor. Students will attend physical education classes 
3 out of 6 days and meet with their advisor the remaining 1 day. The physical 
education program for freshmen will include adventure, individual and dual 
sports, team sports, weight training and fitness, and aswim course (aquatics). 


Credits: 1.25 per marking period, Grade level: 9, Length: All Year, Class size: 20 


PCNA - HSE A 
PCNR - HSE RSTA 


PCNL- HSE LDR 
PCNF - HSE FUND 


PCND - HSE ACA 
PCNP - HSE PILOT 


Grade 10 Health/Physical Education/Advising Core Program 
This curriculum is an interdisciplinary program approach to wellness. The 
program integrates Health , Advising and Physical Education. The advisory 
component of this program continues to assist students in building a founda- 
tion for academic, career, personal and social success. The physical education 
component meets 3 out of a 6 day cycle, while Health Education meets 2 out of 
a 6 day cycle. The advising component will meet 1 day out of the cycle. The 
Health/Physical Education teacher collaborates with the advisor providing a 
curriculum that continues to compliment the goals of the advising program. 
Health Education stresses the development of self esteem and provides stu- 
dents an opportunity to discuss their feelings, attitudes and values about 
health related topics. Life skills such as communication, decision-making, 
resisting peer and media pressure, coping with feelings, using resources and 
getting along in families are taught. The Physical Education component offers 
a variety of lifetime and sports activities consisting of: 

Semester I (Fall) — aerobic/fitness /conditioning, volleyball, weight training, tennis, 

swim, basketball, recreational games 

Semester II (Spring) -- swim, badminton, basketball, volleyball, weight training, 

tennis, aerobic conditioning. 
Credits: 3 Health credits per year—1.25 Physical Education credits per marking period (i.e. 5 per year), Grade 
level: 10, Length: All year, Class Size: 20 


PCTA-HSEA 
PCTR - HSE RSTA 


PCTL- HSELDR 
PCTF - HSE FUND 


PCTD -HSE ACA 
PCTP - HSE PILOT 





[ STUDENTS DO NOT NEED TO SIGN UP FOR THESE COURSES. GUIDANCE COUNSELORS WILL ENROLL STUDENTS. 





Grade 11 and 12 Physical Education 
P820 Fall & P821 Spring P.E. 11 and 12 


Students be advised: Sign up for either P820 and/or P8721 for Physical Education classes. 


This is a controlled choice elective program. Students will select a Fall semester or Spring semester Physical Education course that will meet 6 times in the cycle. 


The following “strand” of 8 activities will be offered during each period: 


Semester I (Fall) — CPR or another Health related course, volleyball, aerobic/conditioning /nutritional fitness, tennis, weight training, basket 


ball, badminton, swim 


Semester II (Spring) — swim, basketball, weight training, badminton, recreational games, tennis, volleyball, CPR or another health related course. 
Each student will choose 4 of 8 choices during a semester. It is recommended that each student choose a variety of lifetime and sports activities (i.e. fitness and 
conditioning, aquatics and individual, dual or team sports), as well as CPR or another health related course: (Specialized courses such as Student Mentoring 


and Lifeguarding will be offered independently.) 


Credits: 5 per semester, Grade level: 11, 12, Length: one semester — Semester I (Fall), Semester II (Spring); Levels: All students, regardless of ability, are eligible to participate in most courses. Lifeguard 


courses have a swim requirement. 


SPORTS 





LIFETIME ACTIVITIES 
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The following are descriptions of Physical Education courses that will be offered within 
class period strands. Allelective strands will offer a variety activities that compliment 
each other. 


Conditioning/Nutrition/Exercise Fitness 

This course informs the students of specific techniques used to appraise one’s physical 
well being. Students assess their own fitness level. A combination of recommendations 
for healthy nutritional practices (diet) and specific exercise programs give the students 
a firm basis for the development of a personal wellness program. Class time is divided 
between classroom instruction and fitness workouts. 


Exercise Aerobics/Dance Aerobics 

This course provides an opportunity for students to focus on fitness. Exercises which 
may be performed to contemporary musicare designed to raise heartrates so that cardio- 
respiratory (heart-lungs) fitness may be improved. This course could also include a 
fitness program emphasizing moving with the beat. Students practice and create dance 
routines while increasing individual endurance levels. Students will be taught to take 
their own pulse (a measure of heart rate) to determine whether or not the exercise was 
beneficial. Nutrition and exercise are key elements of the course. ° 


Weight Training 
The focus of this course is the improvement of muscle tone and muscle strength. Muscle 
groups and their functions will be studied. Students plan workouts based on specific 
muscle groups and then exercise using the universal machines, free weights and 
Nautilus equipment. 


Basketball I, II 

The focus of this course is on skills basic to the game: pivoting, passing, moving withand 
without the ball, and shooting. Skill tests will be utilized to measure individual 
improvements. Knowing the fundamental rules, fouls and violations, and working asa 
team will also be an emphasis. Students at level II know the basic rules. The focus will 
be on refining the skills of the various types of passes, of lay up shots, jump shots, free 
throws, and of offensive and defensive play. Skill tests will be administered. 


Volleyball I, II 

This unit emphasizes four basic skills: the bump, set, spike, and the serve as well as 
positioning on the court for effective play. This course is not recreational volleyball. 
Students are expected to practice skill techniques. Skill level will be measured with 
volleyball skill tests. Students will also become familiar with the rules of the game. Level 
Tl of volleyball includes a review of the basic bump, set, spike and serve. Other areas to 
be covered include the overhand serve, the dig with a slide recovery, and setting blocks. 


Recreational Games 

This course consists of a variety of games which encourages group cohesiveness in both 
competitive and non-competitive situations. Some games will be modified from sports 
activities and be familiar. Other will not. There will be tag games and fun twists to “old” 
games. Students will also have the opportunity to design their own games. 


‘Badminton 
This course is an introductory unit covering racket selection, grip, forehand and 
backhand strokes, and serving techniques. The emphasis is on hand-eye coordination 
and body positioning for efficient play. 


Tennis I, II, III 

Level I serves as a basic introductory unit for tennis. Emphasis is placed on skill 
development, forehand and backhand strokes and serving. Modified games will be 
played in order to provide as much skill practice as possible. A tennis skills test will be 
given. Intermediate tennis (II) includes a review of the basic serve, forehand and 
backhand strokes, and the rules of the game. Emphasis is placed on improving volleying 
skills, net play and serving techniques by more efficient footwork and body position. 
Evaluation will be conducted by rating doubles play. Students are expected tc demon- 
strate fundamental tennis skills in a consistent and efficient manner. Focus is placed on 
the skills and strategies of playing singles and doubles in order to play a hign level of 
tennis (III). 


Cardio-Pulmonary Resuscitation & First Aid 
If a certificate is received a student will have opportunities to work in restaurants, 
summer camp or day care centers. 


Health Issues 

This course will include themes such as stress management, violence prevention, 
sexuality and other topics related to teen wellness. The course content will be deter- 
mined by the instructor and students. 


Swim Levels I, II, III, IV 

(formerly “Non-Swim/Beginner/Advanced Beginner”) F 

Basic water survival skills, adjustment to the water and skills for the Red Cross beginner 
and advanced beginner certificate are covered. Students will be subdivided into the 
appropriate ability level for this beginner course. 


Swim Levels V, VI, VII _ 

(formerly “Intermediate Swimmer”) 

This course is the Red Cross Intermediate Swimmer level program. The student is 
comfortable in the deep water and is ready to practice the skills needed in order to be a 
more proficient swimmer. These skills include the scissors kick, the breast stroke, the 
crawl, the elementary backstroke and a five minute swim. : 





Swimming for Fitness 
The goal of this course is to improve cardiovascular fitness by swimming continuous 
laps. Skill instruction is provided in order to gain more efficient swimming strokes. 


Water Safety Instructor Aide 

This course will provide students with general water safety information for indi- 
viduals, community groups and families. This course is designed to create an 
awareness of causes and prevention of water accidents, to develop a desire to be safe, 
and to encourage health and safe water recreation. This course does not certify a 
student to be a lifeguard. 


CPR for the Professional Rescuer/Life Guard Training I 

Under new American Red Cross standards, students will be taught CPR and First 
Aid techniques. Students successfully completing this course and a swimming 
prerequisite will be eligible for the new lifeguard course. Students should sign-up 
for Lifeguard Training II & Ill. 

Prerequisite: Red Cross Swimmers Level IV. 


Life Guard Training IT : 
This course provides instruction in the new red cross lifeguard training program. 
The unit requires swimming skills above the intermediate level. 


Lifeguard Training III 
This course completes the hours necessary to be certified as a lifeguard. Students can 
work at various camps, recreational pools, beaches, hotels, etc. 





The following Student Mentoring opportunities will be offered to interested 
students for credit on an independent study basis: 


PM81 - FALL PM82 - SPRING 


Student Mentor in Physical Education 

The Health/Physical Education Department is working with individual Houses at 
CRLS to establish Student Mentoring Programs. The student mentors will learn 
mentoring, leadership and role modeling skills. They will be given the opportunity 
as 10th, 11th and 12th graders to earn some of their Physical Education credits as 
student mentors and teaching assistants in Physical Education and adventure classes 
under the direction of the Health/Physical Education teacher. These student 
mentors will also be qualified to participate in other mentoring activities under the 
direction of their House Administrators and other house-based staff members. This 
course is an important part of the new “Transition Challenge” Health/Physical 
Education curriculum. Particular attention will be given to having these student 
mentors work with CRLS 9th graders who are all making the difficult transition from 
elementary schools to the high school. 

Credits: 1.25 per marking period; Periods: coincides with 9th.Grade Physical Education 
classes; Grade Level: 11,12; Length: Semester I and/or Semester II 


FM81 - FALL FM82 - SPRING 


Student Mentor in Health Education 

Students that have successfully completed their freshmen health course will have an 
opportunity to work with Freshmen Health Classes. These PEER health educators 
will work with the Health teachers facilitating classroom activities and lessons. The 
curriculum will follow the THTM model. 

Credits: 5 per year; Periods: coincides with 9th Grade Health Education classes 
Grade Level: 11,12; Length: Semester I and/or Semester II 





PALT - Leadership/Student Mentor Training 


in Indoor Adventure Ropes Course 

Indoor Adventure Ropes Course: Project Adventure is a nationally accepted public - 
school version of the renowned Outward Bound program. U.M.P.A. is our URBAN 
MODIFICATION OF PROJECT ADVENTURE. This course consists of a series of 
increasingly challenging projects and activities in which confidence, self-esteem, 
group trust, and cooperation are built as students conquer each successive challenge. 
These activities include non-competitive New Games and “Non-Games”, Ropes 
Course obstacles (low and high), group initiative and group trust problems. Inexpe- 
rienced and experienced students are needed. The object of the High School Adven- 
ture Curriculum is to have the students take responsibility for themselves on the 
topes. Belaying techniques will be taught and reviewed. This responsibility will be 
transferred from ihe teacher to the students. Students in grade 11 and 12 who want 
to become adept at these activities and learn how to belay will be encouraged to do 
“student mentoring” in the 9th grade program. 

Credits: 1.25 per marking period; Periods: coincides with 9th Grade Physical Education 


classes; Grade Level: 11,12; Length: Semester I and/or Semester II 









The following Health Education course will be offered for students who have not 
passed the Grade 9 Health Education course. 


F620 


Intensive Health Education 
Similar to the Health Issues elective course, this course will include themes such as 
stress management, violence prevention, sexuality and other topics related to teen 
wellness. Some of the course content will be determined by the instructor and 
_ Students. This will be an intensive course that will meet 6 out of the 7 day cycle. 
Credits: 5; Grade Level: 10, 11, 12; Length: Semester, Class size: 20 ; 








ADVENTURE (URBAN MODIFICATION OF PROJECT ADVENTURE) 


ADVISING 


















HISTORY / SOCIAL SCIENCE 














The goal of history/social science education is to prepare students to become reflective decision-makers and 
successful participants in the civic life of their community,nation and world. Through the multiple lenses of 
history, economics, political science,psychology, sociology, anthropology and the humanities, students study 
how human beings make personal and public decisions on issues that affect all our destinies. The social sciences 
provide a vehicle to help prepare future generations that can identify, understand and work toward solving the 
problems that face our increasingly diverse nation and interdependent world. 





The purpose of the Cambridge Rindge and Latin School course of study includes developing awareness and 








knowledge of America as a multicultural society in a multicultural world, engendering civic responsibility and : STAFF 
helping develop the tools necessary for critical thinking, reflective reading, deliberate writing and social action. Elizabeth Grady, Lead Teacher 
Lawrence Aaronson Charles Killilea 
The history/social science staff fosters multicultural education by promoting respect, inter-group coopera- Jacqueline Cesario Paul Madden 
tion, and an appreciation for the cultures of diverse groups. Instruction rests on the belief that all students pig Dene siete 
' PP : : SrOUps: ca ; ss : ue “ Michael DeSimone Robert Reagan 
regardless of their primary language or special needs, can learn and participate to their maximum potential. Vincent Finn Carol Siriani 
Manny Goncalves John Sullivan 
Dionne Greene Bill Tobin 
Roslyn Grunman John Toomey 
Thomas Haley 





9TH GRADE 10TH GRADE HISTORY/SOCIAL SCIENCE ELECTIVES - GRADES 11, 12 
World History I World History II I 


(See House sections for course numbers.) Electives are open to 11th and 12th grade students in all houses. These courses offer opportunities for 
students to pursue interests in the social sciences, cultural studies, or history. The courses are one 
THE SECONDARY HISTORY /SOCIAL semester long and offer an in-depth look at one topic or theme, or are an introduction to a discipline. 
SCIENCE CURRICULUM OFFERINGS HAVE Interdepartmental courses are offered and co-taught by faculty from two departments. 
BEEN ALIGNED WITH BOTH STATE AND : 
LOCAL SOCIAL STUDIES FRAMEWORKS. H840/H841 Economics 
THIS PROCESS AFFECTS EDUCATIONAL H842/H843 Future Shock: Issues of the 21st Century 
OFFERINGS K-12 IN THE SYSTEM AND IS H845 Geography of the World 
TIED TO A STATE ASSESSMENT PLAN, H846/H847 Psychology 
SUCCESSFUL COMPLETION OF WHICH H848/H849 Sociology 
WILL BE TIED TO GRADUATION IN 2001. H850/H851_ International Relations 
THE DEPARTMENT PLANS TO GIVE EVERY H852 A Gciminal Lave 


CHILD EQUAL OPPORTUNITY BE SUC- 


CESSFUL IN THIS PROCESS: THE EMPHASIS Hage Si aN : 
IN THE STATE TESTING WILL BE ON H854/H855 African-American Experience 
WORLD HISTORY IN THE 9TH AND 10TH H856 Modern America 
GRADES. H857 American Revolution 
H890 Advanced Placement U.S. History 
H891 Advanced Placement European History 
H880 U.Mass. American Identities 
Community Leadership and Service Corps 
(RSTA) 


In order to provide student choice/flexibility most courses will be offered each semester 
(semester A-semester B). The student must designate what semester she/he is selecting. 
The exceptions are the Advanced Placement US History (full year), Advanced Placement 
European History (full year), Criminal Law (semester A only, and Civil Law (semester 
B only) and University of Massachusetts-Boston: American Identities. 





















Common Foundation World History I 
(See page 2.) 


Common Foundation World History II 
(See page 4.) 











ELECTIVES - OPEN TO 11TH AND 12TH GRADERS 





Featured courses in social studies 


H842 (Semester A), H843 (Semester B) 

Future Shock: Issues in the 21st Century 

This new elective will draw upon the results of the Cambridge Student 
Health Report and will analyze trends and challenges facing our Cam- 
bridge community in the 21st century. This course includes the disciplines 
of history, language arts and literature, science, mathematics, and, health, 
physical education and safety, is offered in partnership with Harvard 
University's Project on Schooling and Children. The course is designed to 
introduce research methods in the social studies and statistical reporting, 
and the application of those methods to current social issues and those of the 
next century. The course will be supported by resources from Harvard 


University and other Cambridge partnerships. 
Credits: 5 each semester, Prerequisite: Completed and passed World History and U.S. History, and CRLS History/ 
Social Science department recommendation. 


JH35 Anthropology/Cultural Survival 

Anthropology is the broadest discipline in social studies: it is "the study of 
humankind." Through its emphasis on the commonalty of human needs 
and culture, anthropology offers a lens through which to view history and 
social change. The discipline ranges from the examination of classic studies 
of non-literate societies to the "urban anthropology" practiced in consumer 
and violence studies. This course is a partnership now linked with the 
Harvard-based organization Cultural Survival. Cultural Survival's mission 
to study and identify the state of indigenous peoples in the contemporary 
world and to help those peoples maintain their self-reliance as they experi- 
ence and adapt to external cultural pressures. Students in this course will 
present their research at local Cultural Survival symposia. Although this 
new elective is offered in the Pilot School, seats are available to all CRLS 
students. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 11-12, Prerequisite: House and department approval. 


H891 Advanced Placement European History 

The Advanced Placement European History class is the equivalent of a full- 
year introductory college course in European history from c. 1500 to the 
present. The course covers the intellectual, cultural, political-diplomatic, 
and social-economic history of Europe from the late Middle Ages/Renais- 
sance to the present European Economic Community. In preparation for 
the AP exam, the course requires extensive essay writing and the use of 
document-based questions. Additionally, it meets for a double period. The 
advanced placement program is designed to present both a thematic and 
chronological approach to European history. Successful completion of this 
course and the AP exam qualifies students for the national AP Exam 


Scholarships. 
Credits:10, Grade Level: 11-12 Length: Year, Prerequisite: Completed and passed World History and teacher 


recommendation. Taking the AP test is an expectation. 


H880 University/Massachusetts-Boston: American Identities 
American Identities, offered in collaboration with the undergraduate His- 
tory Department at U, Mass.-Boston, is the equivalent of the required 
introductory course to the U. Mass. program in American Studies. The 
course will be taught at CRLS by a member of the History /Social Science 
department. The course is designed to give students knowledge of the 
concepts and methodologies used in American Studies. Several research/ 
resource visits to the U.Mass. will be conducted. Students will analyze the 
common/competing identities and multiple "ways of reading" American 
culture in the 20th century through the study of history, literature and the 
media. U.Mass./the Cambridge Public Schools are exploring the possibil- 
ity of awarding U.Mass. credit to CRLS students upon successful comple- 


tion of this course. 


Credits: 10, Grade Level: 11-12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Completed and passed World History and CRLS History/ 
Social Science Department recommendation. 





H840 (Semester A), H841 (Semester B) Economics 

This course is designed to give students an introduction to fundamental economic 
concepts and principles which will aid them in making practical decisions concern- 
ing economic problems. Topics to be discussed include: major economic systems, 
private-public sectors, business cycles, economic policy-making. Reading and 
writing assignments are varied according to the interest/ability of class. Students 
will be required to read historical documents, take notes in class and from readings 
in the text and handouts, write short reports, and write at least one major research 

aper. 
te 5, Prerequisite: Completed and passed World History and U.S. History 


H845 Geography of the World 

This course is designed to give the student an in-depth knowledge of World 
Geography. We will explore all the world’s major physical features to include 
bodies of water, lakes, rivers, deserts, and mountains. It will include a unit on 


weather, climate and natural phenomenon such as, earthquakes, volcanoes, etc. 


Next the course will give an in depth look at the political boundaries, international 


ith a concentration on the World’s trouble spots. Students will be required to read 
akenotes 





trade, and locations of the World’s nations. Political geography will be presented _ 


H846 (Semester A), H847 (Semester B) Psychology 

Psychology is an introductory course in the study of human behavior. Child 
development, learning, perception, adolescence, mental health, mental illness 
and interaction are some of the topics covered in this one semester course. 
Students will be required to read historical documents, take notes in class and 
fromreadings in the text and handouts, write historical essays, and writeat least 
one major research paper. 


Credits: 5, Prerequisite: Completed and passed World History and U.S. History 


H848 (Semester A), H849 (Semester B) Sociology 

This course introduces students to the social structure of life in the United States 
and will attempt to deal with current social problems.This course examines 
why and how people live in groups, the period of adolescence and the process 
of socialization; the effect of and relationship among social institutions, such as 
family, church, school; and the social class structure in the United States and its 
effect on individuals. Students will be required to read documents, take notes 
inclass and from readings in the text and handouts, write historical essays, and 


write at least one major research paper. 


Credits: 5, Prerequisite: Completed and passed World History and U.S. History 


y= - 








H850 (Semester A), H851 (SemesterB) International Relations 

This course is designed to develop in students an awareness of the ever changing 
_ World around us. The crises resulting from events, past and present, will be 
examined. Concepts such as sovereignty, intervention, human rights, interdepen- 
dence and conflict resolution will be stressed throughout the course. the class will 
be offered to juniors or seniors who have successfully completed the United States 
history requirement. If you have an interest in the world around you, and an 
eagerness to learn more — then this is the course for you. Students will be required 
to read historical documents, take notes in class and from readings in the text and 
handouts, write historical essays, and write at least one major historical research 
paper. 

Credits: 5, Prerequisite: Completed and passed World History and U.S. History 


H852 (Semester A only) Criminal Law 

A hands on approach to legal realities encountered in and out of court. Various 
issues arising in and out of school, athome both public and private, and at work will 
be examined. The student will examine case studies relating to criminal matters 
involving both the person and property. The whole spectrum from adult and 
juvenile levels will be analyzed. The entire process from arrest through sentencing 
and appeals will be explored. Students will participate in public speaking, investi- 
gative research, cooperative learning, and interfacing with law related personnel. A 
research paper will be required. 


Credits 5, Prerequisite: Completed and passed World History and U.S. History 


H853 (Semester B only) Civil Law 

A hands on approach to legal realities encountered in and out of court. Various 
issues arising in and out of school, at home both public and private, and at work will 
be examined. The student will develop responses to consumer affairs, family law, 
housing law, poverty law, individual rights, liberties and responsibilities, and tort 
suits. The student will participate in public speaking, investigative research, 
cooperative learning, and interfacing with law-related personnel. A research Paper 
will be required. 

Credits 5, Prerequisite: Completed and passed World History and U.S. History 


H890 Advanced Placement American History 

The History /Social Science Department's Advanced Placement United States His- 
tory course is the equivalent of a full-year introductory college course from 1492 to 
the present. The course covers political institutions and behavior, public policy, 
social and economic change, diplomacy and international relations, and cultural 
and intellectual developments from the first European explorations of the Americas 
to the present. In preparation for the AP exam, students write essays extensively 
and use document-based questions. The AP program is designed to present both a 
thematic and chronological approach to United States history. Successful comple- 
tion of this course and the AP exam qualifies a student for the National AP Exam 
Scholarships. 

Credits: 10, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Completed and passed World History and US History and teacher recommen- 
dation. Taking the AP US History exam is an expectation. 


H854 (Semester A), H855 (SemesterB) African American Experience 
Black studies begins with an exploration of the roots of the African American culture 
in the traditions and institutions of African societies. The evolution of the African 
American institutions as well as the contributions and influence of Black politicians, 
scientists, authors, teachers will be explored. An emphasis will be placed on the 
African American's participation in the following: American Revolution, Enlight- 
enment, pre- and post-Civil War, DuBois v. B. T. Washington, Great Migration, 
Harlem Renaissance, Depression, Civil Rights, and current issues. Students will be 
required to read historical documents, take notes in class and from readings in the 
text and handouts. and write historical essays andat least one major historical 
research paper. 

Credits 5, Prerequisite: Completed and passed World History and U.S. History 


H856 Modern America 

As we approach the end of the century there is a sense (especially in the United 
States) that the 20th century has been different from all other periods of human 
experience. Some of the transformations that have taken place include the quick- 
ened pace of life, the explosion of science and technology, the transformation of 
philosophy, the rise of mobility, the interdependence of nations, the multiplication 
of liberation movements and the growth of government all come to mind. This 
course will explore American history from 1945 to Reagan with an emphasis on the 
trends listed above that have contributed to make life in the 20th century here in 
America unique. The course will combine a chronological coverage of the history of 
the second half of the 20th century as it affected the United States, with discussion 
of particular themes. Themes that will be highlighted will include The Cold War, 
McCarthyism, The Civil Rights Movement, Vietnam, The Women’s Movement, Life 
in the 1970s and the Reagan-Bush era. 

Credits: 5, Prerequisite: Completed and passed World History and U.S. History. 


H857 American Revolution 

This semester (fall) course explores the events preceding and the people who 
participated in this most remarkable event. Meet the wife of a British General who 
was a spy for the colonies. See the other side of Paul Revere when he was 
courtmartialed for cowardice. Relive the greatest U.S. naval disaster that took place 
in Maine. Thisis aninteractive course with much local input and resources including 
a captain of the Lexington Minute Men, a variety of colonials, and reinactors as well 
as members of His Majesty’s Army. 

Credits: 5, Length: Semester, Prerequisite: Completed and passed World History and U.S. History. 





The following courses are bridge courses 
offered with other departments and/or programs: 
Please note specifics. 





H649 


Modern China: Society in Transition 

This course will be team taught with teachers from the Bilingual department 
and the Social Studies department. Linking ancient themes to modern events, 
students in this class will study the evolution of a major civilization. Home to 
20% of the world’s population, China is a fascinating and diverse culture from 
which we have much to learn. Topics will include family life, literature, 
religion, politics and human rights. The course will include films, journal 
writing, research projects, student-to-student learning and will be team taught 
by teachers from the Social Studies and Bilingual-ESL departments. 


Credits 5, Prerequisite: Completed and passed advanced ESL, (for ESL Students) ,World History and U.S. 
History (for others). 


Community Leadership Service Corps, 

Community Leadership Service Corps, teamed through RSTA, is a year-long 
course (10 credits). Visit the RSTA office in R131 or your guidance counselor 
for sign-up. 








See also the listings for Fundamental School (the 
humanities course American Identity Past and 
Present) and Pilot School social studies offerings as 
places in those house-based courses are available for 
school-wide registration. 


























LIBRARY MEDIA SERVICES 








TEACHERS’ RESOURCE CENTER 


The Teachers’ Resource Center is a multi-service center for teachers at CRLS. The 
TRC also works in close conjunction with the CRLS Student Library to provide 
services to students who are working on class media/portfolio projects. A scanner, 
slide making equipment, a poster - making machine, a laminating machine, video 
cameras and access to on-line services are also available to students working on an 
assigned classroom project and accompanied by a teacher. A media preview room 
where students may view videotapes for classroom assignments and a viewing area 
for classroom viewing of videotapes, laser discs, CD ROMS and the Internet are two 
new additions tto the services provided 


The TRC makes MCET programming available via satellite. MCET provides 
satellite programming ranging from one-time electronic field trips to full-fledged 
classes. Teachers can bring their classes to the TRC to participate in this interactive 
distance learning process. 


Additionally the TRC provides a multiplicity of media resources to support 
teachers in the teaching process. There is an extensive video tape collection and a 
growing collection of CD ROMS and laser discs chosen with input from the staff and 
covering all areas of the curriculum. Computers, printers, a photocopier , a lamina- 
tor, a test correcting machine and various supplies are available to assist teachers in 
preparing for classroom instruction. Media equipment such as video tape recorders, 
CD players, video cameras, laser disc players, audio tape recorders, and record 
players may be checked out on a daily basis. Media Production equipment such as 
video cameras, video editing equipment, a scanner, slide-making equipment, poster 
making machine and laminator are used extensively by teachers to enhance the 
teaching process. Online services with access to the world wide web and e-mail are 
being used daily by teachers to access new resources and exchange ideas. Informal 
training ona one-on-one or small groups basis is available for staff. 








PEARL K. WISE LIBRARY 

The Pearl K. Wise Library brings to the school a multiplicity of information 
resources. The book collection has been carefully selected to support and augment 
classroom studies. The reference collection includes encyclopedias, atlases, general 
and specialized dictionaries, indexes, a pamphlet /picture/map file, and back issues 
of periodicals (including microform). Hours are 7:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. daily. 


Technology resources provide students and teachers with access to the Internet 
and use of the Local Area Network (LAN) which contains, CDROM databases, 
encyclopedias, magazine full text, subject specific information and word processing 
software. 


The library invites students to read for pleasure and to pursue their particular 
informational interests. 


The Library Media Specialists provide instruction, orientation and guidance in 
utilizing library resources as well as implementation of “Big Six” information 
problem solving technique. There is also linkage to the Teachers’ Resource Center 
and other libraries in the Boston/Cambridge area. Finally, the library media 
specialists work closely with the staff of the Teachers’ Resource Center to coordinate 
media services, including access to non-book materials and media production. 


T.R.C. STAFF 
Sheila Morshead, Library Media Specialist 
Peter Kastner, Library Media Technician 


LIBRARY STAFF 

Jaye Alper, Library Media Specialist 
Holly Samuels, Library Media Specialist 
Joanne Connolly, Library Media Aide Wanda Koetz, Library Aide 


Lynne Browning, Library Media Aide 








READING 


























STAFF 
William Reagan, Jr. 


Dr. John P. Sennott throughout their lives. 





All Reading Department courses are characterized by an emphasis upon the specific, individualized 
needs and concerns of each student who enrolls and participates in the various programs of academic 
instruction offered by this department. The ultimate goals of such an effort are twofold: 


1) To develop further the capabilities and maximize the potential of each learner in the attainment 
of increased proficiency in the areas of reading, thinking and study skills. 


2) To foster in our students an understanding and appreciation of the reading process that will 
enable them to not only utilize their reading capabilities for the gathering of knowledge and 
information, but to also view reading as an activity that will provide joy and entertainment 


Students generally enroll in Reading for a full year: two semesters. First semester courses end in 
“01”; second semester courses end in “02”. The student should be enrolled in two linked or consecu- 
tive semesters. Five (5) credits will be awarded for the successful completion of each semester. 





R020 Critical Reading/Thinking/Study Strategies 


An individualized and group program of instruction will be developed to assist 
students in their efforts to improve their vocabulary, word recognition, and study 
skills, as well as their overall reading comprehension capabilities and speed of 
reading levels. A series of diagnostic procedures will be utilized in order to devise 
a prescriptive set of activities that will address the specific needs and concerns of 
each participant. This course is intended for those students whose academic skills 


develop those capabilities. This course is an elective: it is taken in addition to the 
tudent's regu nglish e offered e eA e 

Credits: Variable, Pe 
recommendation 





a els 1 0 1 by the Languag rt a ent. 
iods: Variable, Grade Level: All, Length: Semester, Prerequisite: Teacher or Guidance Counselor 


Reading Lab I is primarily for Freshmen; Reading Lab II for Sophomores; 
Reading Lab III for Juniors; Reading Lab IV for seniors. 


__ The House A learning Center is open to all students and is located on the 3rd floor of the Rindge building in Room R339. 
Pons For more information, contact Ruby Pierce, House A Administrator, or Dr. John Sennott (R339). 





R101/102 Reading Lab I R201/202 Reading Lab II 
R301/302 Reading Lab III R401/402 Reading Lab IV 


These courses are designed primarily for students who are having difficulty in 
demonstrating difficulty in developing necessary levels of competence in basic 
reading and study skill activites. Based upona careful, complete assessment of each 
learner's strengths and weaknesses, an individualized program of instruction will 
be tailored to the specific needs of that student. The goal of such an effort is to enable 
the youngster to develop his/her reading /thinking/study skills ability level to the 
point where the student will be able to function in an effective and efficient manner 
in all other courses on the student's academic schedule, as well as in any reading 
situation or activity that the student encounters beyond and outside of the second- 
ary school environment. Thi is not i i 
ourse and doe eet the Language Arts graduation requiremen 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: All, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Reading team referral; students may not select this course 


e aoe until a waiver referral process has been completed; see your guidance counselor or any reading teacher for 
etails. - ; 















LIFE STUDIES/HOME ECONOMICS 








The Life Studies/Home Economics Department of CRLS presently offers a variety of courses designed to meet your 


needs in the changing times of today’s society. For example: 


*Do you wish to learn how to plan and prepare creative, delicious meals that help your body stay trim and healthy, 
and can be prepared as economically as possible? Perhaps you should consider one of the two different FOOD courses 


available to you. 


“Maybe your life theme at present focuses on creative, well-designed clothing and accessories. If so, you might consider 


enrolling in our CLOTHING and TEXTILES course. 


* Are you interested in learning about children? A course in CHILD DEVELOPMENT will help you understand the 
development and management of children from conception through the pre-school years. 


* Do you enjoy working and playing with young children? If so, why not consider working out in the community Day 
Care Centers and gain 20 credits through our EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION program. 


* Are you a teenage parent and need help and support in completing high school? We havea special program designed 
to meet your needs. Please contact our office to be enrolled in the ADOLESCENT PARENTING program. 


Remember, no matter which course you elect to take in Lifestudies/Home Economics, basic concepts in consumerism, 
human relations and survival skills will be learned as an integral part of all courses. We are really looking forward to 
meeting you. Why not drop in sometime for a visit? Our office is located in Room R254. 





STAFF 
Sherry C. Trella, Coordinator 


Betsy Bard _— Denise Belloste Erin Blake Diane Carvalho 
Rhina Framondi Jeanne Funk-Gedies Doris Gilberti 
Rita Kappers-Alesi Joanne Musto — Carol Nolan-Kelley Civita Simeone 








[ Clothing | 





| Foods | 








C020 Clothing and Textiles I-IV 


The course in clothing focuses on clothing, construction, emphasizing design and 
fabrics. For up to 4 years, students can learn construction techniques of increasing 
difficulty, including tailoring and can also learn to design fashions with or without 
a pattern. Each student MUST provide his or her own fabric, patterns, notions, pins, 
hand needle and bobbin. Completion of at least one garment per term and daily 
work in class is required. Extra craft projects could include quilting, stitchery, 
crocheting, knitting, etc. This course is a multi-leveled course designed for the 


beginner, intermediate and advanced student. 
Credits: 5, Periods: 6, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Semester I 
Prerequisite: Successful completion of previous level for Clothing II, Ul, and IV 


C021 Clothing and Textiles I-IV 


The course in clothing focuses on clothing, construction, emphasizing design and 
fabrics. For up to 4 years, students can learn construction techniques of increasing 
difficulty, including tailoring and can also learn to design fashions with or without 
a pattern. Each student MUST provide his or her own fabric, patterns, notions, pins, 
hand needle and bobbin. Completion of at least one garment per term and daily 
work in class is required. Extra craft projects could include quilting, stitchery, 
crocheting, knitting, etc. This course is a multi-leveled course designed for the 
beginner, intermediate and advanced student. 

Credits: 5, Periods: 6, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Semester II 

Prerequisite: Successful completion of previous level for Clothing II, III, and IV 






The following course is recommended for students who are interested in 
fashion and clothing as a career. (See Art Department.) __ 


A102 Fashion Illustration 

This course's main focus is the basics of the fashion figure and fashion 
illustration. The media used will be pencil, pen and ink, marker, poster paint 
and mixed media. The course will concentrate on design, style, color and fabric. 
Students will create ry outfits, costumes for the theater, fashion 
accessories and hats. The class work is supported by the history of fashion. 

__ Credits: 10, Periods: 5, Grade Level: 9-12, Length: Year - 


es) 


















C019 Food Power I 


Food Power is a basic introductory foods lab course. In addition to providing basic 
skills in menu planning, food preparation, serving, and kitchen clean-up, this course 
offers opportunities for students to experience new foods and explore creative 
approaches to meals. Important concepts and issues in nutrition and consumerism 


are covered. Attendance and class participation are mandatory. 
Credits: 5, Periods: 6 out of 7, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Semester I 


C022 Food Power II 


Food Power is a basic introductory foods lab course. In addition to providing basic 
skills in menu planning, food preparation, serving, and kitchen clean-up, this course 
offers opportunities for students to experience new foods and explore creative 
approaches to meals. Important concepts and issues in nutrition and consumerism 
are covered. Attendance and class participation are mandatory. 

Credits: 5, Periods: 6 out of 7, Grade Level: 9,16,11,12, Length: Semester I!, Prerequisite: Successful completion of 
previous level of Food Power I 


C023 All About Food 1 & 2 


All About Foods not only provides hands-on experience working in groups to 
cooperatively plan, prepare, taste and clean up in the foods lab, but also involves 
class work related to consumerism, food preparation skills, and food-related careers. 
Students will also explore basics of good nutrition and weight control as applied to 
diverse cultural and economic styles. 

Credits: 10, Periods: 6 out of 7 day cycle, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Successful completion 
of previous level 
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Human Development 


C640 Early Childhood Education & Aide 


Are you interested in working with young children? If so, Early Childhood Educa- 
tion might be just the course for you! The program offers interested students the 
opportunity to study the physical, emotional, social and mental development of 
young children and to actually work with children three times a week as a “teacher 
aide” at a local child care center or elementary classroom. Regular attendance, a 
strong sense of responsiblity, and a definite interest in working with children are 
important requirements. Successful completion of the course will provide entry 
level skills as a child care worker. 

Credits: 20, Periods: 10 (Double), Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year 





C641 Child Development 


Child Development stresses the responsibilities of parenthood and how a child 
affects all aspects of parents’ lives. Learning to develop good decision making skills 
will be used in evaluating readiness for parenting, in choosing life styles for 
parenthood, in considerations in family planning, and in determining the effects of 
one’s present behavior on one’s future goals. Growth and development from infancy 
to pre-school years will be covered, with an emphasis on parenting skills. Under- 
standing appropriate behavior for children at different stages of development is a 
major goal of the Child Development class. Fun projects that can be done with 
children will be explored. Written assignments, individual and group projects, tests, 
and active participation will be used in the grading process. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: One Semester 
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Adolescent Parenting 


CRLS offers a special program for teenage parents and parents-to-be. The goal of the 
program is to encourage and allow teenagers to complete high school by providing them with 
courses designed to meet their particular needs and by providing them with support and 
advocacy. The curriculum includes a group seminar one period per week, a child development 
and human development course, life studies curriculum, as well as opportunities for 
mainstreaming into regular courses and options for individual tutoring. 

The program is run in room R129 and more information is available from Ms. Betsy Bard 
(R201) 349-6712 or 6713. 


C024 APP Life Studies 


This course provides students with an opportunity to learn a variety of skills that are 
needed by the teen parent. Students learn about personal development and relation- 
ships through an oral history project. Career exploration through collaboration with 
the Career Resource Center and Cambridge Community Services is an integral part 
of the program and places emphasis on exploring career options. Each willing 
student is teamed with a professional person as a mentor. Food preparation and life 
management skills are also covered. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year 


s 


C025 APP Life Studies II 

On days 3 and 7, second and third year teen parents will meet with APP Life Studies 
I students to share parenting experiences, discuss parenting concerns, and meet 
with outside resource people. This meeting time will provide a supportive environ- 
ment for all APP students. 

Credits: 4, Periods: 2 per cycle, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year 


C642 APP Child Development 


Child Development stresses the responsibilities of parenthood and how a child 
affects all aspects of parents’ lives. Learning to develop good decision making skills 
will be used in evaluating readiness for parenting, in choosing life styles for 
parenthood, in considerations in family planning, and in determining the effects of 
one’s present behavior on one’s future goals. Growth and development from 
infancy to pre-school years will be covered, with an emphasis on parenting skills. 
Understanding appropriate behavior for children at different stages of develop- 
ment is a major goal of the Child Development class. Fun projects that can be done 
with children will be explored. Written assignments, individual and group projects, 
tests, and active participation will be used in the grading process. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: One Semester 
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The Mathematics Department offers a wide choice of courses in mathematics and 
computer science for students of different abilities and interests. Although only two 
years of mathematics is required for graduation (three for the class of 2001), most 
students take three or four years. The study of mathematics is important as a tool for 
effective citizenship, as a tool for functioning in a technological world, as a system in 
its own right, or as a fulfillment of college entrance requirements. 

All ninth and tenth grade students are required to be enrolled in a mathematics 
course, exclusive of computer science courses. Credits in Computer Science do not 
count towards the 2 or 3 year math graduation requirement. When a prerequisite is 
required, it means that that course must have been passed and given credit for. | 








M001 Everything You Wanted To Know About Math, 
But Were Afraid To Ask! 


This math course is an elective course that will concentrate on math skills that 
students may not be comfortable with or have forgotten! Emphasis will be placed 
on reviewing and improving skills that serve as the basis for all Mathematical 
computation. The course curriculum will focus on the needs of the students in the 
class: fractions, decimals, percents, negative and positive numbers . . . all facets of 
addition, subtraction, multiplication and division. Other areas of concentration will 
be: ratio and proportion, exponential notation, conversion between metric and 
English, measurement, estimation, and calculator manipulation. Attention will be 
given to promoting good study habits. Productive homework assignments will 
reinforce the skills being taught or reviewed. The purpose of this course is to 
enhance fundamental skills necessary for success in solving problems in Mathemat- 
ics and .. . life! 

Credits: full year = 10, half-year = 5, Length: full or half-year 


M002 Pre-Algebra 


This course is designed for students who are not ready for algebra, but who plan to 
take algebra the following year. Students will review fundamental math skills and 
learn the concepts and skills they need to succeed in algebra. Topics include 
variables, formulas, ratios, percents, equations, integers, graphing, statistics and 
simple probability. 
Credits: 10, Length: Year 


M003 Essential Math 


This course is an essential course needed for math survival in the real world. A 
teview of ratios, proportions, and percents strengthens a student's basic skills and 
leads them into the world of financial planning. Measurements and analysis of 
business related mathematics is explored. Through patterns, estimations, and 
statistics the opportunity to engage in problem solving is stressed. An integration 
with both Algebra and Geometry is presented to prepare the students for either of 
these courses. 

Credits: 10, Length: Year 


Algebra 1 Part A 

House A: mcaa Leadership: mcal Academy: mcad 

Pilot: jmca Fundamental: nmca_ RSTA: tmca 

This course includes a spiral development of algebraic topics covered in the first half 
of an Algebra 1 course. These topics include the structure of algebra; the uses of 
variables; the operations of addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division in 
algebra; linear sentences; lines and distance; and slopes and lines. 


Credits: 10, Length: Year NCAA) 


Algebra 1 Part B 
House A: mcba Leadership: mcbl Academy: mcbd 
Pilot: jmcb Fundamental: nmcb RSTA: tmcb 


This course picks up where Algebra 1 Part A leaves off and covers the second half 
of an Algebra 1 course. Topics include exponents and powers; quadratic equations 
and square roots; the study of polynomials; linear systems; factoring; rational and 
irrational numbers; and functions. 

Credits: 10, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Algebra 1 Part A CNCAA) 


STAFF 
Paul Lyons, Coordinator Francis X. Hallice, Lead-Teacher 
Doug McGlathery, Staff Developer 






Philip Bergstrom Nicole Gittens Karen Lewinnek 
Nancy Burns Charlene Greene Patricia Martin 
Audrey Cabral-Pini Elizabeth Griffiths Leslie Mili 
Margaret M. Cassidy Carol House Peter Mili 
Kathleen Conaty Robert Kelley Kathleen Moore 
Elizabeth Curry Alif Muhammad 
Paul Frassa Maurice Page 
Tom Fratto Richard Santoro 
Wadie Geraigery Paul Starek 
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Geometry 
House A: mcga Leadership: mcgl Academy: mcgd 
Pilot: jmcg Fundamental: nmcg RSTA: tmcg 


A modern course including a study of practical geometric relationships, deductive 
reasoning, parallelism, congruency and similarity. Areas, volumes, constructions, 


computational skills and numerical applications are stressed throughout the course. 
Credits: 10, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Algebra 1 Part B 


M080 Geometry Intensive 


Anenriched and accelerated course including a rigorous study of practical geomet- 
ric relationships, deductive reasoning, parallelism, congruency, similarity and 
trignometric ratios. Area, volume, similar solids, deductive proofs, construction, 
loci, computational skills, and numerical applications are stressed. Coordinate 
geometry and some non-Euclidian geometry are also included. This course is 
designed for students with motivation and ability of high quality. 

Credits: 10, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Algebra 1 Part B or recommendation from 8th grade teacher. 


M640 Algebra 2 


This is a course that uses algebraic expressions and forms for studying functions and 
modeling real-world situations. Graphing is emphasized, amd geometry is applied. 
Topics include functions, variations and graphs, linear functions, matrices, systems, 
quadratic functions, and powers. 


Credits: 10, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Geometry CNCAAD 


M680 Algebra 2 Intensive 


An in-depth and rigorous study of intermediate algebra for advanced students. 
Topics covered are: the number system; equalities and inequalities; polynomials 
and rational algebraic expressions; sequences and series; radicals, irrational num- 
bers and complex numbers; quadratic equations and conic sections; polynomial, 
exponential and logartihmic functions; trigonometric functions; determinants, prob- 
ability, permutations, and combinations. This course is designed for students with 


motivation and ability of high quality. The pace of this course is rapid. 
Credits: 10, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Geometry Intensive icaa) 


M840 Advanced Algebra and Trigonometry 

This is a course that uses algebraic expressions and forms for studying functions and 
modeling real-world situations. Graphing is emphasized, amd geometry is applied. 
Topics include inverses and radicals, exponential and logarithmic functions, trigo- 


nometry, polynomials, quadratic relations, and series and combinations. 
Credits: 10, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Algebra 2 


M841 Functions, Statistics, and Trigonometry 

This course follows Advanced Algebra and Trigonometry and precedes a course in 
Precalculus. Topics include descriptive and inferential statistics, combinatorics, 
probability, and further work with exponential, logarithmic, and trigonometric 
functions. Students will display, describe, transform, and interpret numerical 
information in tables, graphs, or equations. Enough trigonometry is available to 
constitute a standard precalculus background in trigonometry and circular func- 
tions. Algebraic and statistical concepts are integrated throughout, and modeling 
of real phenomena is emphasized. . 

Credits: 10, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Adoanced Algebra and Trigonometry or Algebra 2 Intensive CNCAA) 









M850 Precalculus 


Precalculus is a rigorous course for the motivated and high ability student. The 
topics studied are linear relations and functions, trigonometry (functions, graphs, 
inverses and applications), sequences and series, polar coordinates and complex 
numbers, exponential and logarithmic functions. The course will also extend 
analytic geometry to include differentiation and integration, limits, tangents, veloc- 
ity, acceleration and application of these topics. The pace of this course is rapid. 
Credits: 10, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Algebra 2 Intensive or FST 


M860 Advanced Mathematics 


This course provides an alternative to advanced placement mathematics for moti- 
vated and high ability students. The course curriculum focuses on answering the 
question, “Just what is math used for?” Contemporary issues and problems such as 
elections, scheduling, and economics are investigated in a way that conveys the 
power of modern mathematics. 

Credits: 10, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Algebra 2 Intensive or FST 


M870 Statistics 


This course is designed to introduce students to the major concepts and tools for 
collecting, analyzing, and drawing conclusions from data. Students are exposed to 
four broad conceptual themes: (1) Exploring Data: Observing patterns and depar- 
tures from patters, (2) Planning a Study: Deciding what and how to measure, (3) 
Anticipating Patterns in Advance: Producing models using probability And simu- 
lation, and (4) Statistical Inference: Confirming models. Students who complete 
additional independant work may wish to take the Advanced Placement Statistics 
Exam at the end of the course. It is strongly recommended that each student have a 
graphing calculator available for personal use. 


Credits: 10, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Algebra 2 Intensive or FST 


M899 Advanced Placement Mathematics: Calculus 


This course is designed for the able and ambitious student who is ready for college 
level study in mathematics. A rigorous course of study is planned and requires that 
students havea thorough knowledge of college preparatory mathematics including 
algebra, geometry, trigonometry, analytic geometry, and elementary functions. The 
pace of this course is rapid and students will be prepared to take the Advanced 
Placement Exam: Calculus AB at the end of the course. Additional topics will need 
to be studied independently by those students who qualify for the Advanced 
Placement Exam: Calculus BC. Graphing calculators will be used throughout this 
course; it is strongly recommended that each student have a graphing calculator 
available for personal use. 


Credits: 10, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Precalculus 





| The Interactive Mathematics Program 








The Interactive Mathematics Program (IMP) is an integrated four year high school 
mathematics sequence which is an alternative to the traditional Algebra I - Geometry - 
Algebra Two/Trigonometry - Precalculus sequence. In this course, students will-study 
mathematics in the context of meaningful and interesting problems. IMP calls on students 
to conduct experiments with real data, look for and articulate patterns, and then make, test, 
and prove conjectures. The IMP curriculum provides many opportunities for students to 
write about their mathematical thinking, to reflect on what they have done, and to make oral 
presentations to the class. Graphing calculators are used as a problem solving tool 
throughout the course. 


MCNI Interactive Math Program: Year 1 


The first year curriculum contains an introduction to problem-solving strategies, the 
use of variables, and the meaning and use of functions and graphs, as well as 
concepts from statistics, geometry and trigonometry. These mathematical ideas are 
set in varied contexts such as the settlement of the American West, games of chance, 
Edgar Allen Poe’s “ The Pit and the Pendulum,” and measurement of shadows. 
Credits: 10, Length: Year. [For course section #s, see Common Foundation, pages 3 and 5.] 


MCTI Interactive Math Program: Year 2 

In year two, students work with powerful mathematical ideas, including the chi- 
square statistic, the Pythagorean theorem, linear programming, and learn a variety 
of approaches to solving equations. Problem contexts include statistical compari- 
sons of populations, the geometry of the honeycomb, and maximization of profits 
from a cookie store. Second year also contains a mini-unit on developing math- 
~ ematical writing skills. Pe ; 


Credits: 10, Length: Year, Prerequisite: IMP: Year One [For course section #s, see Common Foundation, pages 


Band 5.) (NCAR) : 


M725 Interactive Math Program: Year 3 

In year three, students extend their understanding of material studied in preceding 
years of the curriculum, while learning about and applying new topics such as 
combinatorics, derivatives, and algebra of matrices. A baseball pennant race, 
population growth and decision-making on land use provide some of the contexts 
for the mathematical concepts. 


Credits: 10, Length: Year, Prerequisite: IMP: Year Two 


M925 Interactive Math Program: Year 4 

Fourth year IMP has a more varied subject matter than a calculus-focused course, 
and includes topics such as circular functions, computer graphics, and statistical 
sampling. Units build on the strong knowledge base of students who have com- 
pleted three years in the program. Problem settings include a Ferris wheel circus act 
and election pollong. * 


Credits: 10, Length: Year, Prerequisite: IMP: Year Three 


MCBA Senior SAT Prep ( Fall Semester ) (Not for Math credit ) 
Students will review substantive mathematical material, with an emphasis on 
developing test-taking techniques and strategies. 

Credits: 2.5 Students must take both the English and the Math sections. 


MCBC Junior SAT Prep ( Spring Semester ) (Not for Math credit ) 
Students will review substantive mathematical material, with an emphasis on 
developing test-taking techniques and strategies. 

Credits: 2.5 Students must take both the English and the Math sections. 








The Computer Science Program 








M072 Introduction to Computers and Information Systems 
The goal of this course is to take the mystery out of computers and to acclamate the 
students to some of the computing technology that is available. Students will be 
instructed in the basics of computer programming and will be helped to appreciate 
the computer's vast capabilities. Topics covered include: historical development, 
computer technology, data processing functions, the language of BASIC, keyboard- 
ing, and the world /language of KAREL. The hardware used will be the Macintosh 
PowerPC. 

Credits: 10, Length: Year, Prerequisite: None 


M073 BASIC Programming 


This course in computer language and programming techniques continues instruc- 
tion in the BASIC language. Topics covered will include a review of programming 
material covered in Introduction to Computers, advanced decision-making and 
looping, graphics and sound, animation, one- and two-dimensional arrays, search- 
ing and sorting arrays, subroutines, and files. Students will design, code, test, 
debug, and fully document programs in TRUE BASIC on the Macintosh PowerPC 
microcomputer.. 

Credits: 10, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Introduction to Computers 


M682 Programming in C 

The C Programming Language, the fastest growing language in industry, is covered 
in this course. Students will write C programs on the Macintosh microcomputer. 
Structured programming is strongly emphasized. Topics include structured pro- 
gramming techniques, data types, storage classes, operators, input and output, 
control structures, including decision making and looping, functions, arrays, the C 
preprocessor, pointers and indirection, structure types, and file input/output. 
Credits: 10, Length: Year, Prerequisite: BASIC Programming 


M683 Programming in C++ 

The C++ Programming Language, a language suitable for programming operating 
systems and text processing, is covered in this course. Students will write C++ 
programs on the Macintosh microcomputer. Topics include structured program- 
ming and object oriented programming, data types, storage classes, operators, input 
and output, control structures including decision making and looping, functions, 
arrays, the C++ preprocessor, pointers and indirection, structures, stream input/ 
output, file processing, classes, operator overloading, inheritance, and templates. 
Credits: 10, Length: Year, Prerequisite: C Programming or BASIC Programming with teacher's permission. 

















Dear Students: 


The philosophy of the Music Department is to provide an opportunity for all students to 
receive a comprehensive music education. Through the study of a wide range of music literature 
(concert, baroque, classical, folk, jazz, rock, etc.) students can become intelligent consumers, 
producers, and/or creators of music. 

The high level of motivation required for performance courses is an invaluable asset to 
educational growth. School performances and community service which contribute to develop- 


ing a sense of responsibility in students are an integral part of the music activities. 

Music, a major subject in our high school, is recognized by many of the better school systems 
and colleges as an important part of the total education of all students. 

Unlike many other school systems, Cambridge provides music, accessories, and use of a 


school-owned instrument free-of-charge. 


Solo, ensemble, and chamber music performances are encouraged. 
We welcome new students as well as those of you who have performed in previous years. If 
you have any questions, please feel free to visit and/or call our office (A005) at 349-6786. 


Jean TePaske 
Phyllis Asetta 


Robert Ponte 
James A. Smith, Jr 


Patricia Callan 





Instrumental 
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1201 Beginning Instrumental Class 

Students who have never learned to play a BRASS or WOODWIND (not guitar, 
drums, piano, or violin) instrument receive class instruction on an instrument along 
with the rudiments of music theory, instrument care and maintenance and perfor- 
mance techniques. Upon completion of this course, it is expected that the student 
will play in one of the high school bands. Marching band skills are also taught, and 
students in this class usually participate in the Thanksgiving Day Football Game 
half-time show and march in the Memorial Day Parade. Students may choose to 
study privately at Boston University or the CRLS Conservatory. It is necessary that 
students practice regularly in order to achieve proficiency on the instrument which 
“they select. Outside preparation is required. 

Credits: 10 Grade Level: 9,10, Length: Year 


1040 Percussion Ensemble 

Percussion Ensemble is a performing group which gives students an opportunity to 
develop expertise on all kinds of percussion instruments. Students will study, read, 
and perform intricate rhythms of various cultures. The Percussion Ensemble plays 
in concert with the CRLS Band for many school and community events and by itself 
for many other school and community functions. Some performances of this very 
popular group include River Festival, the Kwanza Celebration at CRLS, the Massa- 
chusetts Very Special Arts Festival, the Thanksgiving Day Football Game half-time 
show, and atop the Kiosk in Harvard Square. Public performance and outside 
preparation are required. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Ability to play drums or other percussion instruments 


1061 - Band 

Band is intended for students who have played a WIND or PERCUSSION instru- 
ment for at least 1 full year and have achieved a level of skill appropriate to their 
length of experience. Through preparation for concerts, parades and other perfor- 
mances, students will experience a wide range of musical literature. In addition to 
performance skills, students will gain knowledge of a cross-cultural range of styles, 
composers, and theory. Motivated students are encouraged to further develop their 
skills through private study at Boston University, the Berklee College of Music, the 
New England Conservatory of Music, the Longy School of Music, and our own 
CRLS Conservatory. Public performance and some preparation are required. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: 1 full year of instrumental study. 





1062 Orchestra 


Orchestra is open to all string players and advanced brass, and woodwind players. 
The CRLS Orchestra offers students an opportunity to perform music literature of 
the highest caliber, representing all musical styles. Recent performances have 
included works of Mozart, Brahms, Tchaikovsky and Stravinsky. While learning 
these works, students gain knowledge of the composers, music theory, transposition 
and music history. There are special scholarship opportunities for interested stu- 
dents to study privately at Boston University, Berklee College of Music, and Longy 
School of Music. In addition, students attend area concerts and /or participate in the 
Northeast District Music Festivals. This is an outstanding performing organization. 
Outside preparation and public performance are required. 


Credits: 10, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: All string players and brass, woodwind or percussion 
players by recommendation of Music Dept. 


1063 Synthesizers I 

An introduction to the basics of synthesizers for students who have completed at 
least one year of piano instruction. Students will become familiar with sound design, 
sequencing, drum machine techniques, computer interfacing, and composition. 


Class size must be limited. 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: 1 year of Piano Class and/or a Piano audition 


1064 Jazz Ensemble 

Jazz Ensemble provides students an opportunity to study and perform jazz and rock 
ofa highly challenging nature, utilizing styles of all periods. The ensemble is offered 
to advanced brass, woodwind, percussion, piano, guitar, and bass guitar players. 
Performances in past years have featured work by: Miles Davis, John Coltrane, 
Charlie Parker, Duke Ellington as well as several original pieces writtenby ensemble 
members. During the process of learning this literature the Jazz Ensemble studies the 
composer, jazz theory, transposition, and improvisation. Scholarship opportunities 
for private lessons are available for Berklee School of Music, Boston University 
School of Fine Arts, and the Longy School of Music. Students are invited to attend 
area concerts and workshops, and/or participate in the Northeast District Music 
Festival. Recent performances have included the Cambridge River Festival, the 
Cambridge Jazz Festival, and a two week tour of England. Outside preparation and 
public performance are required. 


Credits: 5, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: All members must belong to the CRLS Band, Orchestra 
or Choral Groups, and pass an audition. 


1065 Synthesizers Independent Study 

This is an opportunity for students with significant previous experience in synthe- 
sized/ computer music to advance their skills to the next level. Independently 
assigned projects will cover such topics as “sampling”, “4-track recording”, “nota- 
tion”, and “patch programming.” 

Credits: 2, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Successful completion of Synthesizers Land/or written 
permission of the instructor. 
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1070 Chorus 


Cambridge R&L Chorus invites all students who have a desire to sing. The Chorus 
offers members the opportunity to develop their voices, strengthen their partsinging 
ability, and gain valuable performing experience. Various styles of music including 
current popular hits, ballads, jazz, classical, gospel, and folk will be studied and 
performed in class and in public performances throughout the city. Those who 
become involved in the Chorus will also gain a basic understanding of how to read 
music. The two major productions of each year, the winter and spring concerts, are 
high points of the Music Department's calendar and require extra preparation and 
total participation. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year 


1053 - Sisters 


Sisters is open to all female students who want a challenging opportunity to sing 
music at an advanced high school and collegiate level. A wide variety of music in 
three and four part harmony will be used with special attention given to women 
composers and arrangers. Choreography may be included. Outside preparation 
and performance are required. 

Credits: 10 Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year 


1340 Voice Training I 


Each student receives individual attention in the voice class. Singers will gain know- 
ledge of correct vocal breathing, how to read music, and how to prepare for an 
audition. A wide variety of music will be used including show tunes, pop, classical 
and folk. Experience in solo singing and part singing will be developed. Participa- 
tion in the annual winter and ‘spring concerts is required of all voice students. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 9,10,11, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Selection by audition and/or recommendation 


1640 Vocal Ensemble 


Vocal Ensemble is offered to the most advanced choral members of the CRLS Music 
Department. Students in the choral and instrumental classes who become part of 
this ensemble participate in the highest level of individual and group performance 
in the school and community. Members of the Vocal Ensemble participate in the 
winter and spring concerts, compete in the Northeast District Music Festival, and 
often qualify to audition for scholarships for private study at Longy School of Music. 
Involvement in these activities requires extra preparation and total participation. 


Credits: 10, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Selection by audition and/or recommendation of the 
Music Department staff 


1071 Piano Lab 

The laboratory approach offers students the opportunity to develop, maintain, 
strengthen, and advance keyboard techniques and music reading skills. It provides 
the opportunity for large and/or small ensemble playing; accompaniment playing 
for chorus, band, and orchestra; and solo performance. Coordination of sight and 
sound combined with finger dexterity is emphasized: Keyboard theory, ear train- 
ing, memorization, and basic harmonization are developed through the use of 
various accompaniment styles and improvisation. Opportunties are provided for 
formal and informal performance and Piano Recitals are given each year. Portfolio 
assessment is included. Outside preparation is required. 

Credits: 5, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year 


1072 Theory/Harmony 

This course is designed for the various needs of the choral and instrumental music 
students. Reading music notation is taught through musical exercises dealing with 
music symbols, rhythm, construction of intervals, major and minor scales and 
chords. Also included is a study of voice and instrument ranges, transpositions and 


written music. 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year 


1679 Music Video Production Lab 

Students will learn the technical and production aspects of making a music video. 
The technical side will include the producing and directing, setting up of cameras, 
placement and focusing of video lighting, working with sound equipment, editing 
the finished video and audio tapes into a clear video format, and making high 
quality dubbed copies of the finished product. The production side will consist of 
developing ideas and concepts for a music video, finding locations for the actual 
shooting, writing stories and scripts, and developing story borads and sequence 
charts. The edited tapes will include student names and credits and will be 
distributed to hospitals, nursing homes, libraries and local cable TV to benefit the 


Cambridge community and schools. 
Credits: 5, Grade Level: 10, 11, 12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: All students must have done full year of a video class 
or completed a video course at an accredited institution i.e. Cambridge Cable TV or other. 


MUSIC ALUMNI 


“My greatest joys at CRLS....biology, rowing (team), and 


piano. 


Could never do one without the others” 


Jennifer Soules, Class of ‘93, Student at Colby College, Maine 


“I shall never forget my happiest time of day at CRLS - ‘the 
piano class’.” 


Youraphanh Ngaosyvathn, Class of ‘89, Laotian Student 


“I’ve always loved to sing. The Choral classes at CRLS gave 
me the opportunity to develop not only my voice but also my 
own confidence.” 
Tarah Hilsman, Class of ‘87 
Vocal Major—Jazz/Classical, N.E. Conservatory of Music 


“I want to thank the Music Department for all the love and 
support given to me. I was made to feel important and found 
confidence in singing the music I love.” 
Phaedra Butler, Class of 86 
Member-Lady Soul, Gold Record recording artist _ 


“CRLS is a total experience in music. Without the excellent 
musical training, I could not have achieved the professional 
level of success for my career.” 
Bobby Tynes, Class of ’82 
Berklee College of Music student and professional musician 














STAFF 


~ Melanie Barron, Science Coordinator, K-12 
Paula Riley, Science Department Secretary 
Science Teacher Team Leaders 
* Marian Levinstein (Chemistry) *John Samp (Physics) 
* Kristin Newton (Multi-disciplinary) _* Julie Snyder (Biology) 


Marlene Barnes Jack Haverty Paul McGuinness 
Martha Bedrosian Hollington Lee Rasheed Meadows 
Catherine Dollard Max Lyncee Maureen Murphy 
Ward Gay Thomas McCarthy Tad Sudnick 
Allen Graubard Edward McGillicuddy Alan Weinstein 
Maureen Havern William McGinness 











Science courses are designed to produce an organized sequence of 
experiences to help students develop the ability to understand and to 
appreciate the physical world in this technological age. These experiences 
promote: 1) the ability to distinguish between scientific evidence and per- 
sonal opinion by inquiry and questioning; 2) the ability to recognize the role 
of observation and experimentation in the development ofscientific theories; 
3) the skill to gather information through laboratory, field trips, and library 
work; and 4) the ability to understand, in some depth, the unifying themes 
of life and physical sciences. 


Scientific literacy is the knowledge and understanding of scientific 
concepts and processes required for personal decision making, participation 
in civic and cultural affairs, and economic productivity. In the National 


Science Education Standards, the content standards define scientific literacy. 


Scientific literacy means that a person can ask, find, or determine 
answers to questions derived from curiosity about everyday experiences. It 
means that a person has the ability to describe, explain, and predict natural 
phenomena. Scientific literacy entails being able to read with understanding 
articles about science in the popular press and to engage in social conversa- 
tion about the validity of the conclusions. Scientific literacy implies that a 
person can identify scientific issues underlying national and local decisions 
and express positions that are scientifically and technologically informed. A 
literate citizen should be able to evaluate the quality of scientific information 
on the basis of its source and the methods used to generate it. Scientific 
literacy also implies the capacity to pose and evaluate arguments based on 
evidence and to apply conclusions from such arguments appropriately. 


The CRLS Science Department provides a wide variety of science 
courses in the areas of biological and physical sciences as shown in the 
accompanying chart. Any science teacher or a guidance counselor will help 
you select courses according to your past experience in science, interest and 
future plans. The department sponsors a Science Fair in March, in which all 
students are asked to participate. 





1998 - 1999 
NATIONAL EMPHASES IN SCIENCE EDUCATION 


* The National Science Education Standards (1996) emphasize: 
Coordinating the development of the K - 12 science program across grade levels 


+ Aligning curriculum, teaching, and assessment 

* Allocating resources necessary for hands-on inquiry teaching aligned with the 
Standards 

* Curriculum that supports the Standards and includes a variety of components, 
such as laboratories emphasizing inquiry and field trips 


* Curriculum that includes natural phenomena and science-related social issues 
that students encounter in everyday life 


* Connecting science to other school subjects, such as mathematics and social 
studies 


* Providing challenging opportunities for all students to learn science 
* Involving successful teachers of science in the hiring process 


* Treating teachers as professionals whose work requires opportunities for 


* Promoting collegiality among teachers as a team to improve the school 
* Teachers as decision makers 








SCIENCE COURSES 
1998-99 





BIOLOGY 


Intensive Biology S680 Grades 10/11/12, Advanced 
Biology S640 Grades 10/11/12, Intermediate 
Human Anatomy & Physiology S840 Grades 11/12, Intermediate 


A. P. Biology S890 Grades 11/12, Advanced 


CHEMISTRY 


Intensive Chemistry, S682 Grades 10/11/ 12, Advanced 
Chemistry, S642 Grades 10/11/12, Intermediate 
Chemistry in the Community, $652 Grades 10/11/12, Intermediate 


A. P. Chemistry, S892 Grades 11/ 12, Advanced 


PHYSICS 


Intensive Physics, $685 Grades 10/11/12, Advanced 


Physics, $645 Grades 10/11/12 ,Intermediate 


A. P. Physics, S895 Grades 11/12, Advanced ~ 


INTERDISCIPLINARY SCIENCE 


Principles of Science & Technology, $120 Grade 9, multi-leveled 
(Common Foundation Block course by House) 


Designer Genes $826 Grades 11/12, Multi-leveled 
(fall semester) 


Infectious Diseases: Is It Catching? S836 Grades 11/12 
Multi-leveled (spring semester) 


Ecology and Environmental Science $846 Grades 11/12 
Basic/Intermediate 


Astronomy & Meteorology S839 Grades 11/12 
Multi-leveled (fall semester) 


Principles of Design/Introduction to Mechanics $837 Grades 11/12 
Multi-leveled (spring semester) 


Antaeus in Manhattan: Reading and Thinking in Science, $820 
Grades 11/12 
Multi-leveled 


Psychobiology S878 Grades 11/12 
Advanced 


Marine Biology, S829 Grades 11/12 
Multi-leveled 


Issues in Health and Biomedical Sciences, S838 Grades 11/12 
Multi-leveled 











Beginning with the graduating class of 1998, the Science Department REQUIRES that 
all students can (1) demonstrate the use of a computer to gather and analyze data, (2) 
write up and present an overview of a book on a science topic, (3) design and execute an 
original design project with a group of students, (4) participate in a public debate ona 


scientific issue to express a scientifically and technologically informed position, and (5) 
demonstrate their understanding of science content in biology, chemistry, physics, 
earth science and environmental sciences. 





NINTH GRADE SCIENCE 


Science educators at both the national and state levels are re-conceptualizing 
goals and standards for science education, grades K-12. Cambridgeis implementing 
a restructured science program, “Habits of Mind”, for grades K-12 which reflect 
these directions in science instruction, particularly for the ninth grade. The expec- 
tation for ninth grade science is for all students to master an understanding of 
science principles connected to all four science disciplines as abasis for further study 
in science. In 1998-99, “Principles of Science and Technology”, $120, will be the 
common foundation science course for all students in all houses; there will be 
limited enrollment in an school-wide honors level Principles of Science and Tech- 
nology, $199. Admission to the honors level ninth grade sections will be by an 
examination administered in February, 1998 to eighth grade classes. 


$120 Principles of Science and Technology 
Scheduled by House in Ninth Grade Core Common Foundation 
(See page 3.) 


$199 Intensive Level Principles of Science & Technology 
(maximum of 3 sections) 

Scheduled School-wide in Ninth Grade. Admission by Examination only 

The course content of the honors level Principles of Science and Technology will be 
the same as the content in $120. In addition to the regular course work, students 
admitted to $199 will be required to: (1) attend additional science workshops twice 
a month after school; (2) begin research on a long term science project; (3) write a 
science paper each term; and (4) participate in a community-based activity, an 
internship in science, or other science project such as the MIT Design Contest. 


TENTH GRADE SCIENCE 


We recommend that a student take a biology, chemistry or physics course in 
their sophomore year. (See page 3.) 

We advise that tenth grade CRLS students take one of the following seven 
science courses in tenth grade: 

Note Bene: New Requirements for Honors Level Science Courses in 1998-99: 
Admission to all honors level science courses in the tenth, eleventh or twelve grade 
requires an average grade of 80 or above in the previous math and science classes. 
If students do not meet the grade requirements for admission to a specific class, they 
must obtain a letter of recommendation from their previous high school science 
teacher and meet with the appropriate Science Teacher Team Leader for permission 
to take an honors class. 


S685 Intensive Physics 

This is an advanced laboratory course in which applications to the real world are 
explored through experimentation and class discussion. Students will learn to 
interpret experimental data and communicate their conclusions through written lab 
reports. Students will be required to do a science fair project, either alone or ina 
group. Topics such as mechanics, energy and momentum, electricity, magnetism, 
and light are covered in depth. Students will be well prepared to take a physics 
Achievement Test at the end of the year. Students must presenta letter of recommen- 
dation from their previous high school science teacher and meet with the Physics 
Teacher Team Leader for permission to take class if they have not achieved an 
average grade of 80 in their previous science and math courses. 

Credit: 10, Grade Level: 10, 11,12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Algebra Il and completion or concurrent registration 
in Precalculus or IMP3. Grade of 80 in previous science and math courses. 


S682 Intensive Chemistry 
This is an accelerated course which includes such topics as atomic structure, 
periodic trends, equations, stoichiometry, gas laws, the acid-base theory, solutions, 
as well as elements, compounds and their interactions. Emphasis is placed on safe 
laboratory procedures. Students will perform qualitative analysis, stoichiometric 
analysis of chemical reactions, titrations, gravimetric analysis and gas generation as 
part of their laboratory work. Science projects and research papers are required. 
Students must present a letter of recommendation from their previous high school 
science teacher and meet with the Chemistry Teacher Team Leader for permission 
totake class if they havenot achieved an average grade of 80in their previous science 
and math courses. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 10,11,12 Length: Year, Prerequisite: Algebra I, grade of 80 or higher in previous math and 
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$680 Intensive Biology 

This is an accelerated course which provides students with an understanding of the 
fundamental concepts of the cell, genetics, evolution, ecology, plants, animals, and 
human systems. Laboratory investigations and inquiry are part of the teaching and 
learning strategies of this course. Students will be expected to design experiments, 
collect data and draw conclusions, often with the aid of computers. Completing an 
original investigation (science fair project) is recommended. Science techniques and 
critical thinking skills are emphasized. Students must present a letter of recommen- 
dation from their previous high school science teacher and meet with the Biology 
Teacher Team Leader for permission to take class if they have not achieved an 
average grade of 80 in their previous science and math courses. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: grade of 80 or higher in previous math and science 
courses 


S645 Physics 

This course introduces students to all the major concepts of physics through 
scientific inquiry. Course content includes mechanics, matter and energy, wave 
motion, electricity, magnetism, and electronics. While emphasis will be placed on 
scientific principles, students will learn through laboratory experiments the appli- 
cations of modern technology in everyday life. Students will discover that accelera- 
tion is a vital measurement when studying packaging materials and automobile 
safety. They will also investigate electricity and how it drives a motor and powers 
a computer. The fields of sports physiology and aerospace science will be explored 
using the concepts of force and energy. This course prepares students for the College 
Board physics test at the end of the year. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 10, 11,12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Algebra I 


S642 Chemistry 

Students will learn the structure of matter and how concepts and principles are 
developed from observations and data. Topics include the structure of the atom, 
elements and compounds, periodic trends, stoichiometry, chemical bonding, en- 
ergy, gas laws, acids and bases, and chemical equilibrium. Demonstrations, labora- 
tory experiments and problem-solving techniques are important components. 
Credits: 10; Grade Level: 10,11,12; Length: Year; Prerequisite: Algebra I 


S652 Chemistry In the Community (ChemCom) 

This chemistry course is designed to teach traditional chemical concepts in the 
context of social issues such as water use, resource management, nuclear energy and 
atmospheric pollution. Students will work with chemical equations, acid-base 
theory, organic chemistry, and the periodic table. A laboratory component is part 
of the course. The activities and applications of chemistry to real life problems is the 
focus of this course. The text-- "Chemistry in the Community"—was written to 
encourage students of chemistry to understand chemistry topics by engaging in the 
study of current issues and understanding how chemistry helps solve problems 
created by the modern world. ChemCom is a course that is taught to engage high 
school students in understanding 'why' we need to learn basic concepts in Chemis- 


try. Students are required to do a chemistry research project. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Aigebra I, completion of a previous course in science. 


$640 Biology 

The study of Biology includes all the living world from biome interrelationships to 
the DNA molecule. Students will be involved in laboratory work: setting up, 
carrying out, and writing up experiments, learning microscopy, dissecting, and 
using computers for data collecting and analysis. Included in the year-long study 
are the topics of cell structure and division, metabolic reactions, reproduction, 
genetics, immunity, human systems and diseases, evolution, ecology, and the five 
kingdoms of living organisms. The focus of the course is on understanding and 
appreciating life forms, from the single cell to more complex organisms, as well as 
comprehending the similarities among all living things and their importance to 
human life. A science project is encouraged. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 10,11,12 Intermediate Level Length: Year 


S837 Principles of Design & Intro. to Mechanics (spring semester) 
Have you ever wanted to build a toy car? A car that is motor driven and you control 
with a joystick? Wouldn't you love to enter your vehicle in a contest and beat out 
your fellow students in a thrilling race? Principles of Design is a third term course 
intended to introduce you to the concepts of designing and building structures and 
machines. The principles of friction, force, and torque will be studied, particularly 
in the way they affect small moving objects. Each student will build a machine in 
class and compete in the school's M.I.T. design contest, an annual televised event in 
which students vie head to head to see which entry can best perform this year's 
challenge. How far will a football go when kicked at 30 miles per hour? What is the 
best way to kick the football? What is a safe speed when driving on a winding road 
during a snowstorm? Shouldn't you know how to make predictions like these? 
Introduction to Mechanics is a fourth term course which consists primarily of 
student exercises and lab experiments. Through frequent class activities, students 
will discover the principles that govern how bodies move under the influence of 
many forces. Students will maintain a journal of the course's accomplishn 
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$820 Antaeus in Manhattan: Reading & Thinking about Science 
This course offers students the opportunity to read, discuss and write about science 
topics in biology, chemistry, physics, earth and space sciences and other topics of 
scientific interest. Students will choose and read at least ten books from among 
selected nonfiction books about science, such as Silent Spring by Rachel Carson, or 
The Lives of a Cell by Lewis Thomas. The purpose of the course is to encourage 
~students' ability to distinguish between scientific evidence and personal opinion by 
inquiry and questioning, and the ability to understand unifying themes of life and 
physical science. Students will learn to read with understanding and develop the 
capacity to pose and evaluate arguments based on thorough discussion of evidence. 
Authors of current texts will be invited to join class discussions and there will be 
many field trip possibilities. 
Credits: 5; Grade Level: 11,12; Length: fall or spring semester, or year. This course is not eligible for laboratory credit. 


$840 Human Anatomy and Physiology 

The study of the structure and function of the human body, this course integrates 
lessons, discussions, laboratory activities including microscopy, dissection, and 
physiologic exercises such as reflexes, blood pressure, pulse, respiration, hearing 
and vision testing. Guest speakers will be invited to class; and field trips will be 
scheduled. Students will learn how the body maintains homeostasis; through the 
use of problem-based learning students will investigate physiologic dysfunction 
and clinical diagnosis of disease. 

Credits: 10; Grade Level: 11,12; Length: Year;Prerequisite: Biology or Chemistry with a grade of 75 or higher. 


$878 Psychobiology 

Why do fools fall in love? Are criminals born or made? Is there an alcoholism gene? 
Does schizophrenia run in families? In Psychobiology, you will not learn the 
absolute answers to these questions, but through an integrated approach to the 
study of behavior, you will learn how to think more critically about these issues, 
Topics include: creativity, intelligence, cognition, neurobiology, ethology, sociobi- 
ology, aggression, gender, behaviorism, mind-body issues, personality theory, and 
psychopathology. Tests will require students to polish their skills in the art of 
writing a short essay. 

Credits: 10, Grade level: 11,12, Length: year, Prerequisite: Biology 


$846 Ecology and Environmental Science 

The first third of this course focuses on ecological principles that act as a framework 
for the course. The second third of this course explores environmental resources, 
how they are being used and misused, and how resource misuse affects ecosystems 
and our future. During the last third of the course, students will demonstrate their 
knowledge of ecology and the environment by developing alternatives to some 
specific environmental problems. 

Credits: 19, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Prerequisite: Biology or Chemistry 


S829 Marine Biology/Oceanography 

A one-year, interdisciplinary course in two semesters. Semester will focus on 
oceanographic processes and marine ecology. Semester two will focus on marine 
biology, especially marine mammals. This course will provide students with a 
comprehensive study of the marine environment. Students will gain an apprecia- 
tion for the variety of marine life, complex ecological interactions and conservation. 
Laboratory activities including microscopy, dissection and analytical skills are 
outed withtextand Segre Guest pees and noe eee 





Sr castsensicet ac oeesibla Senionts will be able ra take advantage of the many 
local and regional institutions that specialize in the study of the marine environ- 
ment. Students will be expected to take advantage of the school’s Internet access 
facilities and will be responsible for one research project per semester. Depending 
on student skills and motivation, internship placements may be integrated into the 
course. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 11,12, Year, Prerequisite: Biology and Chemistry 


S838 Issues in Health and Biomedical Sciences 

This course will take up a set of debates in the area of health, medicine and 
biomedical science. Ethical, political and legal concepts and positions need to be 
clarified in order to think intelligently about the difficult questions of life and death, 
pain, suffering, justice and fairness, medical ethics, social responsibilities and 
individual rights. In each case study, we will investigate the scientific and techno- 





Scientific literacy implies that a person 

can identify scientific issues underlying national 
and local decisions and express positions that 
are scientifically and technologically informed. 





logical context of the issues, try to understand the whole range of ethical perspec- 
tives, and look at legal debates involved in important court decisions, as well as 
getting a sense of the political debates on the issues in the U.S. and elsewhere. We 
will try to understand how deep disagreements on basic moral and religious 
positions shape the intensity of the debates. Examples of issues to be considered: 
decisions about life-sustaining treatments involving euthanasia, "mercy killing" and 
assisted suicide (the Dr. Kevorkian problem), neo-natal intensive care (very prema- 
ture or damage newborns); causation, responsibility, rights and liability (smoking 
and health, drug regulation, industrial health and safety regulation, cancer policy; 
the "right" to health care; public health and issues of prevention and "patenalism" 
(forcing people to do what is good for them. Short essays and journal writing will 
be the main work responsibility of the students. Students will be active participants 
in arguing positions in structured presentations. 

Credits: 10; Grades: 11,12; Length: year 


All students enrolled in an Advanced Placement Science course are required to take the 
AP exam to receive AP college credit from their college in their freshman college year. 
Ascore of 3, 4, or50nan AP exam is accepted by many cooperating colleges for college 
credit. If a student is enrolled in an AP Science course, he or she is strongly urged to 


ag iate AP nM 


Please note: The scheduling format for AP science courses in 1998-1999 is not 


yet decided. We want to include at least one double lab period per week 
foreach AP course to assure compliance with college guidelines for college 
level course work. 





$895 Advanced Placement Physics 


This course is designed as a second year physics course to prepare students for the 
Advanced Placement Physics C Exam (calculus-based) in May. The course begins 
witha thorough study of mechanics, including rotational mechanics. The remainder 
of the year includes an introduction to electricity and magnetism with rigorous 
applications of Maxwell’s equations. Students will be engaged in activities that 
complement the subject matter. Students are expected to have completed, or be 
taking concurrently, Advanced Placement Calculus. 

Credits: 10-14; Grade Level: 11,12; Length: Year; Prerequisites: Previous physics course and concurrent calculus 
course. 


$892 Advanced Placement Chemistry 

This course is designed to teach chemistry at the college freshman level. Emphasis 
willbe oninorganic chemistry, atomicstructure, bonding, reactions, periodicity and 
equilibrium. Laboratory experiments are an integral part of the course. Students 
applying to enroll in this course should have done well in Honors (Intensive) 
Chemistry and be prepared to do university level work. 

Credits: 10-14; Grade Level: 11,12; Length: Year; Prerequisites: Chemistry, previous or concurrent enrollment in 
physics and Precalculus 


S890 Advanced Placement Biology 

This is a college level course’ that builds on knowledge obtained in Biology, 
Chemistry, and Physics. This course will emphasize biological principles from an 
evolutionary perspective. The first semester will examine cells as evolved systems 
for the capture and transformation of energy. The second semester will examine the 
evolution of plants and animals as organ systems, followed by a study of interac- 
tions in populations and communities. This course is designed to prepare students 
for the A. P. exam in May. This course is currently involved in a collaborative 
program with Harvard University which gives students an opportunity to learn 
new lab techniques, participate in a lecture series by Harvard professors and apply 
for summer positions in Harvard research laboratories. 


Credits: 10-14; Grade Level: 11,12; Length: Year; Prerequisites: Intensive Biology and Intensive Chemistry. Physics 
is encouraged as well. It is expected that students will have demonstrated academic excellence in biology and chemistry. 












WORLD LANGUAGES 
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SPANISH 

L031 Spanish I 

L051 Spanish II 

L641 Spanish III 

L861 Spanish IV 

L871 Spanish V 

L881 AP Spanish 

L061 Spanish II Enrichment 
L041 Spanish Homespeakers I 
L071 Spanish Homespeakers II 


FRENCH 

L032 French I 

L052 French II 

L642 French III 

L862 French IV 

L872 French V 

L882 AP French 

L042 French Homespeakers 





LATIN 

L033 Latin I 
L643 Latin IT 
L843 Latin III 
L853 Latin IV 








French Courses 


ae 


The CRLS French program is offered at five levels. The French text covers French I-III. 
This series, “Le Francais Vivant,” is complemented by a wealth of supporting materials: 
tapes, workbooks, and videos. Upper level courses combine readings froma variety of sources: 
classic novels, periodicals, cinema, plays, etc. An integral part of the upper level courses is 
exposure to the music, customs, art, and literature of 
French-speaking countries, as well as emphasis on 
writing and composition. 








L032 French I 

You will be introduced to French through culture 
and grammar; by sharing the day to day experi- 
ences of typical French students you will become 
familiar with language as a tool for communica- 
tion. How meny countries other than France or 
Canada can you name where French is spoken? In 
this course, you will learn about French spoken in 
many countries. You will be introduced to the basic sounds and patterns. of the 
language. You will work with short dialogues, many visuals, cassette tapes, work- 
books and games. There will be films and field trips. " 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: All, Length: Year; Prerequisite: No previous study of French 





L052 French II 
This course is the continuation of studies in the series, Le Frangais Vivant. You will 
perfect and refine your oral and written French, and develop and expand your 
vocabulary and grammatical skills. Cultural activities, films, and field trips will be 
atured. — bin’ aes 
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./ Courses/Sequences 





_ Credits: 10, Grade Level 11, 12, Year; Prerequisite: Completion of four years of French or equivalent CNCAA) 


WORLD LANGUAGE COURSES/SEQUENCES 


One of the most important academic studies in the roster of C.R.L.S. courses is world language. The study of another language 
gives an inside view of another culture, way of thinking, set of values, and lifestyle; it is the most natural vehicle for acquiring a 
multicultural outlook; it enhances English vocabulary and knowledge of language structure and usage. It is indispensable for the 
college-bound and an invaluable embellishment to the educational background of the non-college bound. 


C.R.L.S. offers study in six languages: Spanish, French, Latin, Italian, Portuguese, and Russian. You will select whatever 
language best suits your needs. Every language offered has its own unique contribution to make to your knowledge and development. 
You will also benefit from the use of a new Sony language laboratory complete with 30 PCs and CD-ROM learning. 


World language courses are for 10 credits, unless listed otherwise. Independent study may be offered at some advanced levels 
— always by special arrangement. Each of the courses listed meets the eligibility requirements of the NCAA. 





ITALIAN 
L044 Italian I 
L644 Italian II 
1844 Italian III 
L854 Italian IV 





PORTUGUESE 

L035 Portuguese I 

L645 Portuguese IT 

L845 Portuguese IIT 

L855 Portuguese IV 

L045 Portuguese Homespeakers I 
L075 Portuguese Homespeakers II 


RUSSIAN 

L036 Russian I 
L646 Russian II 
L846 Russian III 
L856 Russian [V 





CNCAAD denotes NCAA approved 
core course 








L642 French III 


You will continue to improve your conversation skills and to use idiomatic language 
popular with French teenagers. New vocabulary will be learned through the text Le 
Frangais Vivant and selected readings. You will begin developing a writing style 
through preparing short essays based on both specific grammatical structures and 
outside readings. The language lab will be used; field trips and foreign travel are 
planned. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Year; Prerequisite: Successful completion of French Il or approval 


L862 French IV; L872 French V 


These courses are designed to refine and deepen your command of French structure 
and will prepare you for the French Achievement Test. In addition, you will read 
short stories, cultural articles, and various genres of French literature. You will write 
substantial compositions about French life based on your readings and the films you 
have seen. Daily class work will require oral discussion or free conversation. 


Credits: 10, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year; Prerequisite: Successfui completion of a) French Il for Freach IV, and 
b) French IV for French V, or equivalent 


‘L882 AP French 


The AP course emphasizes the use of language for active communication. Its 
objectives are: ability to understand spoken French in various contexts; develop- 
ment of French vocabulary sufficiently ample for reading newspapers and maga- 
zine articles, literary texts, and other non-technical writings; ability to express 
oneself in French both in speech and in writing coherently, resourcefully, and with 
reasonable fluency and accuracy. There will be extensive training in writing and 
organization of compositions. In general, the course will develop language skills 
(reading, writing, listening, and speaking) used in various contexts. Students are 
encouraged to take the advanced placement French examination at the completion 
of the course. ‘ ‘ 





FRENCH FOR HOMESPEAKERS 
L042 French for Homespeakers 


This course is for students who speak French at home; it will be semi-individualized 
and designed to improve reading, writing, and speaking in French, based on the 
students’ needs. Areas of study may include literature, grammar, geography, 


history, and film. Cultural readings in the target language will also be done. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: All, Length: Year; Prerequisite: French spoken at home 


Spanish Courses 


Over the last several years, the most popular foreign 
language studied at C.R.L.S. has been Spanish. New 
approaches have been introduced in some classes — 
involving the use of video — to make the program 
increasingly attractive, especially for the non-college 
bound student. 

The curriculum is beamed toward instruction in 
the four basic skills of language: speaking, listening, 
reading, writing and isin line with the Massachusetts 
Curriculum Frameworks. 

Generally speaking, at lower levels, concentration 
is heavier on the speaking and listening skills, and at 
the more advanced levels, greater effort is concen- 
trated on the skills of reading and writing. 
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L031 Spanish I 


This course is the introduction and base for future study of Spanish. You will begin 
to build elementary skills in reading, writing, and speaking the Spanish of Latin 
America, and gaining basic insights into Hispanic culture. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: All, Length: Year 


L051 Spanish II 


Following up Spanish I, we continue developing and reinforcing our basic Spanish 
language skills in this second level course, and we broaden our understanding of 
Spanish and Latin American culture. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: All, Length: Year; Prerequisite: Spanish I or Spanish at grades 7&8 


L061 Spanish II Enrichment 


A special "more" version of Spanish II will be offered for those students who like to 
be challenged. More homework, more exercises, more speaking, more reading, 
more writing, and more culture. If you like to work hard, sign up for this one. 
Same credits and requirements as Spanish II plus a strong desire to work. 


L641 Spanish III 


At this level you have acquired considerable skill in the basics, and are ready to 
practice and function at a relatively advanced pace. You have arrived at the point 
where the early drudgery of learning new grammar and vocabulary has given way 
to the enjoyment of being able to exercise a limited command over the language. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year; Prerequisite: Spanish II 


L861 Spanish IV; L871 Spanish V 


At these levels you will tackle sophisticated conversation and composition related 
to life-situations, Hispanic culture, and Hispanic literature. Featured will be selec- 
tions fromimportant authors, research projects, trips, reports, and lively discussions 
in Spanish to stimulate thinking and knowledge, as well as to put into practice your 
acquired Spanish language skills. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year; Prerequisite for level IV: Spanish III, Spanish Homespeakers II (or 
recommendation) or equivalent, Prerequisite for leve! V: Spanisk IV or equivalent CRCAA) 


L881 AP Spanish 


The AP course emphasizes the use of language for active communication. Its 
objectives are: ability to understand spoken Spanish in various contexts; develop- 
ment of Spanish vocabulary sufficiently ample for reading newspapers and maga- 
zine articles, literary texts, and other non-technical writings; ability to express 
oneself in Spanish both in speech and in writing coherently, resourcefully, and with 
reasonable fluency and accuracy. There will be extensive training in writing and 
organization of compositions. In general, the course will develop language skills 
(reading, writing, listening, and speaking) used in various contexts. Students are 
encouraged to take the advanced placement Spanish examination at the completion 
of the course. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 11,12; Prerequisite: Completion of four years of Spanish; Length: Year CNCAA) 


SPANISH HOMESPEAKERS CLASSES 
Spanish for Homespeakers is offered on two levels, I and II. This program aims at 
addressing the needs of students who have grown up ina home where the dominant 
language spoken is Spanish. Our course will stress correct grammatical usage in the 
skills of reading and writing, as well as speaking. Students will be required to keep 
a portfolio in Spanish Homesepakers II. In this portfolio the student will demon- 
‘strate his/her levels in writing and speaking. It will include essays, journal entries, 
audio and video samples, group projects, and self-analysis of skills. Students will 
_ read and write regularly and frequently, and they will study grammar rules, word 






- 
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L041 Spanish Homespeakers I; L071 Homespeakers II 

If you grew up ina Spanish-speaking home and are interested in studying Spanish 
formally, these courses are for you. Emphasis will be on correct speech, pronuncia- 
tion, reading and writing. Vocabulary will be expanded with a view to increasing 
your facility of expression. Care will be given to students’ individual needs, and 
materials will be tailored to the backgrounds and abilities of Spanish-speaking 


students. Class conducted in Spanish. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: All, Length: Year; Prerequisite: Spanish spoken at home; no formal study of Spanish 





| Portuguese Courses : 





These consist of Portuguese I and II; Portuguese III 
will consist of students from level Iland Homespeakers 
classes. 


L035 Portuguese I 

This course is for non-Portuguese speaking stu- 
dents and will teach Portuguese as a Foreign 
Language concentrating on the initial stages of 
learning the basic languageskills: speaking, read- 
ing, writing, and listening, in Portuguese. 


Credits: 10, Grade Level: All, Length: Year 





L645 Portuguese II 
The direct follow up to Portuguese I above; the course will continue to develop the 


basic Portuguese fereign language skills. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year; Prerequisite: Portuguese I or equivalent 


L845 Portuguese III; L855 Portuguese IV 


These courses will combine Portuguese II students and Portuguese II Homespeakers 
students into advanced level programs designed to expand and embellish the basic 
skills already acquired. There will be more of a concentration on literature and 
conversation. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year; Prerequisite: L645/LO75 or equivalent 


PORTUGUESE FOR HOMESPEAKERS 


Portuguese for Homespeakers is offered on two levels, I and U. 
This program aims at addressing the needs of students who have grown up ira * 
home where the dominant language spoken is Portuguese. The courses will stress 
correct grammatical usage in all learning skill areas and will remediate weak areas 
or areas of incorrect usage. 


L045 Portuguese Homespeakers I 

This course is designed to serve students who speak Portuguese and have an 
understanding of spoken Portuguese. It is for native speakers wanting to learn how 
to read and write their native language. It aims to give students an insight into 
contemporary Portugal and a solid grasp of the Portuguese Language with the 
many cultural aspects of Portugal - the continent, the islands, Portuguese-speaking 
Africa, Asia, Brazil, and the communities of the United States and Canada. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year; Prerequisite: Portuguese sucken at home or equivalent, even 
without formal study. 


L075 Portuguese Homespeakers II 

This course continues and expands the skill development started in level I. The next 
level to this course will be regular Portuguese III (L845). 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 10,11,12, Length: Year; Prerequisite: Portuguese I Homespeakers 








z Russian Courses 


RUSSIA EXCHANGE PROGRAM 
- TRAVEL TO RUSSIA! 


CRLS hasa nine-year old two-way exchange program 
with an English-language schcol in St. Petersburg, 
Russia. Since 1989, six groups of CRLS students and 
teachers have travelled to Russia on exchange. Trav-. 
elling and hosting are organized by Lucinda Leveille, 
Russian teacher. The next exchange trip to St. Peters- 
burgis April 1999. Students interested in participat- 
ing must be in a Russian class fer 1998-99 and plan 
to host a student in March-Aprii 2000. 
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L036 Russian I 

The 33-letter Cyrillic alphabet awaits you! There are some familiar letters: A EK 
JIMHOPCTYX and the not-so-familiar: HBT HEX 3HHIOWIMM bb 
10 4. The grammar is complex and predictable. Words like ‘conjugation, case, 
declension’ will become familiar to you. The focus is daily conversation with an 
understanding of underlying grammar. Video, poetry, geography and culture are 
class components. Russian adds distinction to your transcript; don't pass up a 


unique opportunity at the high school level. All grades welcome. 
Credits: 10, Grade level: 9,10,11,12; Length: Year; Level: Basic 


L646 Russian II 
Short, fluent written and spoken exchanges are the goal of this year. Emphasis is on 
use of correct grammar together with use of dictionary for creative work. Poetry, 


video, geography and culture are class components. 
Credits: 10, Grade level: 9,10,11,12; Length: Year; Level: Intermediate; Prerequisite: Russian I or equivalent 


L846 Russian III 

We read Tolstoy's Three Bears, Akhmatova's Requiem, Chekhov's Sleepy and 
enhance your grasp of grammar with Chaput's Workbook - Fundamentals of 
Russian. Geography and culture are also class components. 

Credits: 10, Grade level: 11,12; Length: Year; Level: Advanced; Prerequisite: Russian II or equivalent 


L856 Russian IV-Homespeakers 

We read Pushkin's Queen of Spades, humorous stories by Chekhov, sections from 
stories by Babel, Bunin, Nabokov, Bulgakov, and wrap up the grammar fundamen- 
tals by completing Chaput's Workbook - Fundamentals of Russian. Geography and 


culture are class components. EAA 
Credits: 10, Grade level: 9, 10, 11, 12; Length: Year; Level: Advanced; Prerequisite: Russian III or native speaker 





Chinese Courses ‘| 





CHINESE PROGRAM 

Chinese is being offered through the 
auspices of the Bilingual Department. 
This course is offered to any CRLS stu- 
dent. 


Chinese I X621 

This is a beginning course in basic Chi- 
nese language for students who have a 
Chinese background, as well as for other students who are interested in learning 
Chinese. Calligraphy will be introduced. 

Credits 10; Length: Year 








Italian Courses | 





The Italian program offers levels I, II, III, and IV. The 
basic text is “Oggi in Italia” (Today in Italy). Stu- 
dents will use the language lab regularly to hear and 
record the tapes that accompany the text. The focus of 
the classes will be contemporary Italy: its traditions 
and lifestyles. 


ITALIAN EXCHANGE PROGRAM 
Students who study Italian will be able to partici- 
pate in an exchange program with a school in 
Rome for two weeks in the spring. This is a two- 
way exchange program where CRLS students 
will host the students from Rome for a 10 day 
period. This exchange will give students the 
experience of an Italian family, food, customs, 
and affordable travel to Italy. In addition to the 
home stayin Rome, CRLSstudents willalsohave 
the opportunity to visit other parts of Italy: eg., 
Venice, Florence, Pompeii, and Sicily. Don't miss this economical, culturally packed 
experience. 


L044 Italian I 
It’s fun to study Italian. You will learn to converse at a basic level, and to read, 
understand, and write Italian within the vocabulary limits of this stage. Emphasis 





will be placed on oral Italian at this level, and on the notions of Italian culture, 


‘history, immigration, and lifestyles. Everyone loves Italian food and music; the 
like music, and you will learn all about the food. Field trips and 





L644 Italian II 

You will further your Italian I studies and go more deeply into the vocabulary, 
grammar and culture. The continued practice will improve your conversation as 
well as your ability to read, write and understand. Italy, its geography, famous 
artists; musicians, and scholars, and Italian cinema will become familiar to you, as 
cultural activities play an increasing role at this level. Students are encouraged to 
keep up with current events in Italy. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 10,11, 12; Length: Year; Prerequisite: Successful completion of Italian I or equivalent 


L844 Italian III 

At this level you will be doing advanced work in the areas of reading, writing and 
speaking. The class, conducted in Italian, will read and comment upon the writings 
of Italian authors, past and present, and concentrate heavily on the various aspects 
of Italian culture. The progress of contemporary Italy — its politics, industry, 
lifestyles — will be given constant attention, with emphasis on the science and 
cinema by Italians and Italo-Americans. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 11,12, Length: Year, Advanced, Prerequisite: Successful completion of Italian II Ch 


L854 Italian IV 

For those students who wish to continue Italian to the fourth year, this course will 
expand and further elaborate the elements and skills of Italian III. Very often this 
course will be conducted as a combination class with Italian III, depending on the 
enrollment. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 11, 12, Length: Year, Advanced, Prerequisite: Successful completion of Italian IIL 





| Latin Courses 





The department encourages students to choose Latin study, since more than the 
study of any other language, Latin can reinforce and enhance English expression 
and correct English usage in grammar and vocabulary. The formative value of 
upper-level Latin study cannot be underestimated. Text: “The Cambridge Latin 
Course”. 


L033 Latin I 


This course has two main objectives: to teach 
comprehension of the Latin language 
through practice in reading it, and to de- 
velop through these readings an understand- 
ing of the social and political history of the 
Romans, especially during the first century 
A.D. Concentration is on reading, vocabu- 
lary, culture, and etymology or the study of 
the roots of words. Grammar is only intro- 
duced and used in the context of readings. If 
you have trouble with English grammar and 
vocabulary, the study of Latin should 
strengthen your English. Further, Latin enhances the study of other languages. The 
text, The Cambridge Latin Course, is a non-traditional and stimulating approach to 
the study of Latin. You will learn the language through the lives of real people who 
lived almost 2000 years ago. You will get to know the families and culture of citizens 
of Pompeii prior to the eruption of Vesuvius. You will discuss topics such as: the 
gladiators, baths, Romanschools, slavery and freedom, food and entertainment, etc. 
Credits: 10, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year; Prerequisite: None, but good grades in English recommended 





L643 Latin Ii 


After a brief review of last year’s work, you will continue with further readings and 
translations, and accumulate more grammatical structures. The scene shifts to the 
Roman colony in England, and then to Alexandria in Egypt. Again, the emphasis is 
on vocabulary building and cultural exploration. There is also a continuing empha- 
sis on etymology as a tool for increasing English vocabulary. You will find this a 
great asset in preparing for the English SAT. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level; 10,11,12, Length: Year; Prerequisite: Successful completion of Latin I 


L843 Latin III; L853 Latin IV 

These courses work toward the completion of the Cambridge Latin Course, and 
include readings froma variety of Latin authors. Emphasis is on reading longer and 
more complicated passages in revised and original Latin. Etymology and culture 
continue to be important parts of the program. 

Credits: 10, Grade Level: 11, 12, Length: Year; Prerequisite: Successful completion of Latin 11 (Il) (NCAA) 


See course descriptions in the Bilingual Department 
_ for additional language and literature offerings. 


THE ACADEMY 





The Academy at Cambridge Rindge & Latin School is a 
diverse but close-knit community of students and staff who work 


together in active partnership. Our ultimate aim is to prepare 
students for a lifetime of learning and personal development. To do 
so we focus on the dynamics of how to learn—across the curricu- 


lum. 


STAFF 


Dr. Jorge Cardoso, Teacher Leader/Management 
Dr. Alan Weinstein, Teacher Leader/Curriculum & Instruction 


Claire Albert 

Rita Alesi 

Julia Almeida 
Debbie Andelman 
Phyllis Asetta 
Maria Athanassiou 
Maxine Berry 
Nancy Burns 
Vasco Caetano 
Juan Casillas 

Dr. Arnold Clayton 
Dr. Barbara Clemons 
Ralph Collins 
Verina Crowley 
Elaine Dailey 
Bernadette Desire 
Maura Doherty 
Barbara Ehrlich 

Dr. Eleanor Farinato 
Al Ferreira 

Isabel Frankel 
Thomas Fratto 
Mary Gavin 





Filomena Silva, Assistant Administrator 


Roz Grunman 
Steve Hall 

Maureen Havern 
Karen Hawthorne 
Peter Ho 

Gerald Hogu 
Andrew Inglis 
Monaks Kanel 
Sylvia Kantor 
Jeanne Kuropatkin 
Yvon Lamour 
Karen Leighton 
Lucinda Leveille 
Robin Litwin 

Steve Matteo 
Myrtise Maurice 

C. “Skip” McCarthy 
Frank McCarthy 
William McGinness 
Rene Meshon 
Marly Mitchell 
Kathleen Moore 
RoseLaure Moussignac 


Maureen Murphy 
Fred Nigorski 
Michele Owaroff 
Maurice Page 
Mary Louise Piret 
Robert Ponte 
Lenore Prueser 
Dr. Terri Ragosta 
Sally Ralph 
Robert Reagan 
Joseph Riley 

Jane Scorza 

Dr. Caetano Serpa 
Maria de Fatima Soares 
Geraldine Spagnuolo 
Gerry Speca 
Mary Splaine 
Paul Starek 

Tad Sudnick 

John Sullivan 
Patrick Sylvain 
Elsie Vega 

JoAnn Walther 








“The Academy is a great 
place to get to know 
people. The teachers 
really try to help you 
and make your class a 
group.” 

— Student 














“The Academy is good 
for meeting new people 
and people from all over 
the world -- a good 


opportunity to learn a 


new language, too!” 
— Student 








Six core ideas form the basis of the Academy’s philosophy: 


* Cooperative Learning * 


today’s colleges, industries and society. 


* Team Teaching * 
Experienced, outstanding teachers and counselors work 


Cooperative learning is an exciting educational strategy that 
engages the student directly in the learning process. Students learn to 
work together in small self-motivated groups that prcoess the infor- 
mation and practice the skills their instructors are teaching. This 
“hands-on” method teaches the positive behaviors required for 
successful social interaction. Such group skills are in great demand in 


together in teams with small groups of students to create a personal- 


ized learning environment. The teams meet weekly to discuss stu- 


dents’ progress and to plan and evaluate curriculum. The result is 


some of the most dynamic successful teaching to be found at C.R.L.S. 


* A Challenging Curriculum * 

The highest academic standards are the basis for a rigorous, 
practical and innovative curriculum. Academic subjects, once taught 
in isolation, are fused into an integrated whole that stresses the major 
themes of human knowledge and experience. Students explore the 
arts and moder technology as part of their course of studies. In all its 
programs the Academy stresses both individual excellence and group 
achievement. 


* Democratic Decision-Making * 

The Academy is a democratic, culturally diverse community 
committed to the participation of students, teachers, and parents in 
decision-making. Elected councils represent the students, faculty and 
parents. Regular community meetings provide students a strong voice 
in all aspects of the educational process. The Academy is unique in 
that its administration consists of a team of teacher-leaders, elected by 
the faculty for a rotating term. 


* Cross-Cultural Education * 

The student body reflects the ethnic and social diversity of the 
neighborhoods of Cambridge. Students from more than 25 countries 
attend the Academy. This rich heritage promotes a true sense of cross- 
cultural awareness and understanding of the diversity of the world. It 
also affords students of language and culture the chance to take 
courses with native speakers of Portuguese, Spanish, Creole, Amharic 
and Chinese. 


_ * A Strong Sense of Community * 
Our democratic, flexible and personalized learning program 


guarantees the participation of all in the life of a school small enough 
to offer a true sense of community. Group-building activities are a 
regular part of the curriculum. Students and staff come to know and 
respect each other well. A strong sense of community arises; people 
genuinely care about each other. 














~ GRADE 9 CORE 


The Academy ninth grade core features a truly interdisciplinary ap- 
proach to the CRLS Common Foundation curriculum as taught in the 
following courses: World History I (HCND), World Literature I (ECND) 
or ESL/Social Science Core (XCND). The themes of justice, change and 
revolution are emphasized in relevant contexts that provide students 
witha world view through literature, history and culture. Team teaching 
and cooperative learning help students to achieve mastery of academic 
material and to develop positive group skills and community spirit. 
Specialists from the Bureau of Pupil Services permit us to meet the varied 
needs and learning styles of all Academy students. 


Academy ninth graders also enroll in the Physical Education/Health/ 
Advising block (FCND), Principles of Science & Technology (SCND), 
and one of the following mathematics courses: IMP: Year 1, Algebra A 
(MCAD) or B (MCBD, or Geometry (MCGD). All of these courses are 


fully described on the Common Foundation section (See pp. 2-5.) 








GRADE 10 CORE 


In Project America, the Academy’s tenth grade integrated English 
Language/Social Science program, students continue theninth grade’s 
focus on world literature and history within the Common Founda- 
tion. The tenth grade core concentrates on the period between the 
eighteenth and twentieth century and emphasizes the role of the 
United States within the world context. This team-taught interdisci- 
plinary course is built around themes that engage the student directly 
in the learning process. Values of community building, respect for 
diversity, and cooperative learning are expressed in the systematic 
interaction between the standard curriculum sections (ECTD)/ 
(HCTD) and E.S.L. sections (XCTD), which come together regularly 
for community meetings and field trips. 


In terms of skills development, Project America students evaluate 


_ historic and current events while concurrently analyzing selections 
_ from world literature. The creative process is fostered through auto- 


biographical pieces and long-term class projects. Learning to critique 
their own writing and the writings of others in a safe environment is an 
important goal of the program. The continued development of research 
skills, emphasized in the Common Foundation, also encourages stu- 
dents to become prolific readers and writers. 


Academy tenth graders also enroll in the Physical Education/Health/ 
Advising block (FCTD); one of the following mathematics courses: 
IMP, Year 2; Algebra B (MCBD, Geometry 9 (MCGD) or Algebra 2 
(MC2D); one of the following science courses: Biology(SCBD), Chem- 
istry (SCCD), Chemistry in the Community (S652), or Physics (SCPD). 
All of these courses are fully described on the Common Foundation 
section (See pp. 2-5.). = 

















FUNDAMENTAL 


STAFF 
Dr. Margaret F. LeGendre, Assistant Principal 
Vincent Spencer, Assistant Administrator 





Jaye Alper Vincent Finn Max Lyncee Carole Mikelson Ralph Sennott 
Marlene Barnes Phyllis Fortuna Lynda Mahoney Kristin Newton Paula Sousa 

Cosette Beauregard Nicole Gittens Tim Mahoney Jack Noble Dorothy Souza 
Audrey Cabral-Pini Thomas Haley Jayne Marquedaunt John O'Leary Lorraine Suarez-Davis 
Margaret Cassidy Francis Hallice Ginny McCabe Ann Piotrowski Barry Sullivan 
Priscilla Dennett Joanne Kotler Rasheed Meadows \ Jamalh Prince John Toomey, Jr. 


Michael DeSimone ; Hollington Lee Edith Medeiros John Rutter Lynn Williams 
Lance Dottin 





The Fundamental School with approximately 400 students, is located on the fourth floor of the CRLS building. It is 
administered by an assistant principal and an assistant administrator, and supported by two guidance counselors. The 
program stresses academic challenge and student accountability, enlisting parental involvement and support in reinforcing 
the discipline code. The Fundamental School emphasizes the foundations of education ina setting that focuses on the discipline 
of learning and the development of high standards of achievement, manner, dress, and respect for self and others. As a school- 
within-a-school, Fundamental hasa strong sense of community among its students and teachers. Students in the Fundamental 
School take the courses prescribed in the Fundamental Core Curriculum which provides a solid foundation in grammar and 


literature, mathematics, history, science, foreign language, and study skills. 











Fundamental School Core Curriculum 


Freshman Sophomore Junior Senior 

World Literature LNECN** World Literature II-NECT* English III English IV 

World History I-NHCN ** World History II-NHCT** U.S. History Social Science 
Prin. of Science/Tech-NSCN** Biology ** Chemistry Mathematics 
Mathematics selection** Mathematics selection** Mathematics Physical Education 
Physical Educ./Health/Adv. Physical Educ./Health/ Adv. Physical Education Electives (3) 

World Language World Language Electives (2) 

Elective (1) Elective (1) 


In addition to the Core Curriculum, Fundamental School offers the following electives: 
* American Identity * IMP Math * Writing Workshop * Computer Applications 
* World Affairs * Geography * Modern America * Introduction to Computers * Physics 


* Commonplace * American Literature 


(* Indicates course is open to non-Fundamental students on a space available basis. ** See Common Foundation pages 2-5.) 





Scheduling Information 

To prepare their schedules, Fundamental students must obtain from their homeroom teacher or guidance counselor a 
Fundamental School Course Selection Sheet. This sheet will outline the Core Curriculum courses the student is required to take 
and will indicate how many electives are allowed. This sheet must be completed by the student and signed by the appropriate 
teachers and the parent/guardian of the student. After the sheet is completed, the student must meet with his/her guidance 
counselor to complete the scheduling process. 











Sample Fundamental Course Descriptions | 








NH79 Geography 

When people think of Geography they think of maps and locations. Geography is 
more than that. It deals with people and what people doin (and to) these places. This 
course centers around the use of five concepts used for geographic study: location, 
place, interaction, movement, and regions. One of the realities of the contemporary 
world is the increasing influence of other nations in the daily life of the American 
citizen. This course provides you with an understanding of the distribution and 
characteristics of the world’s major cultures, of how these cultures spread their 
influences (migration) and how they become absorbed into other cultures (diffu- 
sion). Throughout this course attention will be given to the traditional and 
contemporary roles that foreign nations play in the growth of American culture. If 
you think of the world as a mosaic map made up of its many regions, this course 
offers a series of studies to include Western Europe, Eastern Europe, the region 
formerly called the Soviet Union, the Middle East, and North Africa. A second series 
covers sub-Saharan Africa, Asia, the Pacific Basin, and Latin America. For each of 


these regions, selected nations will be studied in depth. 
Credits: 5 per semester, Length: Single Block, Grade Level: 11, 12, Prerequisite; None. 


NM91 Interactive Math Program: Year One 
NM91 Interactive Math Program: Year Two 


NM91 Interactive Math Program: Year Three 
(See pages 3 and 5.) 


NH75 World Affairs 


What is happening in the world around you? How do local, national and interna- 
tional events impact your life? The main objective of this course is to assist the 
student in understanding and critically evaluating political affairs. The course 
presents a comprehensive introduction to the field of international relations and 
acquaints the student with various theoretical approaches to the study of relation- 
ships between nations. Although the course explores political and economic issues 
in the context of how they affect the policies of the major and lessor actors on the 
world scene, it is not a “current events” course. The course is not a lecture course; 


instead, students will discuss major issues related to the area/region under study. 
Credits: 5 per semester, Length: Single Block, Grade Level: 11, 12, Prerequisite: None. 


NH90 American Identity: Past and Present 

American Identity Past and Present is a year-long interdisciplinary history taught 
toan untracked twelfth grade class. The organizing theme of the course is the notion 
of American Identity as seen in the context of the three contemporary historical 
issues: 1) Immigration, Past and Present, 2) Civil Rights and Human Rights, 3) The 
Vietnam War and America in Con flict. Included in the academic preparation is a 
workshop/production component in which students produce projects, perfor- 
mances and writings based on themes they have studied. Workshops in video, the 
craft of writing, research, and art help prepare students to present creative projects 


to the class throughout the year. 
Credits: 10, Periods: 6 of 7, Length: Year, Grade Level: 12 


NH74 Modern America: 1945 to Present 

As we approach the end of the century there is a sense (especially in the United 
States) that the 20th century has been different from all other periods of human 
experience. Some of the transformations that have taken place include the quick- 
ened pace of life, the explosion of science and technology, the transformation of 
philosophy, the rise of mobility, the interdependence of nations, the multiplication 
of liberation movements and the growth of government all come to mind. This 
course will explore American history from 1945 to Reagan with an emphasis on the 
trends listed above that have contributed to make life in the 20th century here in 
America unique. The course will combine a chronological coverage of the history of 
the second half of the 20th century as it affected the United States, with discussion 
of particular themes. Themes that will be highlighted will include The Cold War, 
McCarthyism, The Civil Rights Movement, Vietnam, The Women’s Movement, Life 
in the 1970s and the Reagan-Bush era. 

Credits 10, Periods: 6 of 7, Grade 12, Multi-leveled 


NE5A/NE5B Commonplace-An Online Student Magazine 
Write stories, essays, and poetry for an online magazine. We will review notable 
shortstories, essays, and poems and write our own, building a portfolio of prose and 

etry. We will create a magazine online where we will publish the work we do. 
Credits 5, Periods: 6 of 7, Semester, Grade 11, 12, Multi-leveled 





NE60 American Literature 

Read some of our American classics-fiction, nonfiction, poetry, and drama. Read 
authors whose works are a part of our collective heritage, including Benjamin 
Franklin, Washington Irving, Nathaniel; Hawthorne, Herman melville, Edgar Allan 
Poe, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Mark Twain, James Baldwin, Lorraine Hansberry, 
Robert Frost, Langston Hughes, and Gwendolyn Brooks. During this course, you 
will think and write critically about these readings. You will practice vocabulary and 
research skills. You will develop an understanding, an appreciation, and an enjoy- 
ment of what is considered American literature. 

Credits 5, Periods: 6 of 7, Year, Grade 11, Multi-leveled 


NL90 Spanish I 

The primary goal of the Spanish program is to help students develop proficiency in 
the four basic skills: listening, speaking, reading and writing, An essential compo- 
nent of the program is the introduction to Hispanic cultures, customs and geogra- 
phy. The students will work with short dialogues, visuals, worksheets, the language 
lab and films to increase their knowledge of the language and appreciation of the 


culture. 
Credits 10, Periods: 6 of 7, Year, Grade 2,10, Multi-leveled 


NL20 Spanish II 

This course is a continuation of Spanish I. It will satisfy the graduation requirement 
for world languages. The course will focus on conversational Spanish, culture, and 
geography of the Spanish-speaking world. This course is only open to Fundamental 
students. Students wishing to continue Spanish III should opt for Spanish II NL92. 
Credits 10, Pericds: 6 of 7, Year, Grade 10,11, Multi-leveled, Prerequisite: Spanish I 


NL92 Spanish II 

In this course the students will perfect and refine the fkills they acquiring in Spanish 
I. It is designed to increase the students’ language proficiency and appreciation of 
the culture. The basic skills of listening, speaking, reading and writing will be 
expanded through cvarious grammatical drills. The student will be introduced to 
Spanish poetry and shortstories. This course will thoroughly prepare thestudent for 


Spanish III. 
Credits 10, Periods: 6 of 7, Year, Grade 10,11, Prerequisite: Spanish I 


NL91 Spanish II-Grade 9 


This course is the same as above. It is designed primarily for freshmen to be part of 
the 9th grade common core. It has an interdisciplinary component that will allow 
rthe students to use and expand upon the Spanish language skills they have been 
studying while at the same time applying them to topics in the areas of the natural 


sciences, social studies, and the arts and humanities. 
Credits 10, Periods: 6 of 7, Year, Grade 9, Intermediate, Prerequisite: 2 years Spanish at Elementary level 


NL93 Spanish III 


This is an advanced course that continues to develop the studei*’s oral and written 
proficiency. It is recommended that the student have an average of 75 in Spanish II 
before advancing to this level. It is for the serious, college-bound student. This 
course includes a systematic study of grammar. Students will be exposed to 
Hispanic culture through readings on themes of contemporary life in the Spanish- 
speaking world. The course is conducted primarily in Spanish. 

Credits 10, Periods: 6 of 7, Year, Grade 10,11, 12, Advanced, Prerequisite: Pass Spanish II, 75 or better 


NL94 Spanish IV 


This is an advanced course that perfects and refines the language skills already 
acquired. The development of written proficiency is emphasized throughout the 
course. Students will study regional differecnes for lexical items as well as structural 
variations. Students will deepen their insight into Hispanic culture through short 


stories of contemporary Hispanic authors. The course is conducted in Spanish. 
Credits 10, Periods: 6 of 7, Year, Grade 11, 12, Advanced, Prerequisite: Pass Spanish III 


NL95 Spanish V 

This course is designed to introduce the student to the fascinating panorama of the 
Spanish-speaking world through it slietrature. Students will continue to perfect the 
skills acquired in Spanish I through Spanish IV. They will study the nuanxces and 
subtleties of the language as it varies from country to country. They will heighten 
their awareness of Hispanic culture through short stories and novels that are 
representative of the Spanish-speaking world., both past and present. Students will 
be introduced to the latest genre of Hispanic literature which deals with the culture 
of the American Hispanic. True competence ina world language cannot be attained 
wityhout simoultaneous development opf the culture in which the language is 
spoken. This awareness will eb achieved by reflecting on the themes of the reading 
selections. Students will be encouraged to compare or contrast what they learn 
about Hispanic culture with their own, thereby learning to think critically and 


progre: twoasrds a more mature vision of the world. The course is conducted — 
xclusively in Spanish. The course is conducted exclusively in Spanish. 
| Credits 6 of 7, Year, idoanced, Prerequisite: Pass Spanis “Fi 








STAFF 
Ruby Pierce, House Administrator 
Clarence Gaynor, Assistant Administrator 


Gordon Axtman Elizabeth Curry Ward Gay Archy LaSalle 
Paul Burke Donna Daniels Terri Girard Marian Levinstein 
Pat Callan Celeste Delpidio George Greenidge Paul Madden 
Margaret Chapin Kate Dollard Jack Haverty Pat Martin 

Judy Cherry Otilia Ferreira Carol House Ted Martin 

Kathy Clinton Paul Frassa Jane Kervick Andrea McCarthy 
Mike Corless Edward Fratto Charlie Killilea Peter Mili 

= 





House A, located on the third floor of the C.R.L.S. building, oversees the academic growth of 
400 students who are served by a house administrator, an assistant house administrator, and 
three guidance staff. The House is characterized by a focus upon the specific individualized 
needs and concerns of each student. It strives to advance further the capabilities and maximize 
the potential of all youngsters in the attainment of increased academic, social and cultural 
development. 


The program recognizes the rich diversity of the City of Cambridge and of the student body 
enrolled within this program. It is the intention of the House to capitalize upon and nourish the 
great strengths of this diversity as it endeavors to enhance and refine the awareness of its 
students. 








To achieve these goals, commitment to the 
following concepts and services is emphasized: 





* The constant pursuit of academic excellence and the concern for educational 
quality and equity are paramount. 





* Strong parental involvement and support aimed at the development and 
reinforcement of a positive environment of place and community among House 
A students, parents and staff. 


* Active and on-going student support teams/groups to offer continuous 
assistance and counseling to all students in need of such services. 


* Common Foundation core curriculum for 9th and 10th grade students (En- 
glish, Social Studies, Math, Physical Education/Health/ Advising). 


* Study Skills instruction for all House A students to increase their proficiency 
in the areas of critical thinking, reading, and content-oriented study skills. 
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Helen Munro 
Cecilia Rivera 
Brian Roach 
John Samp 
Richard Santoro 
Jack Sennott 
Gerry Shea 





Fred Simmons 
Eileen Taxe-Levine 
Bill Tobin 

Sal Trapani 

Kathy Wamness 
Mike Weaver 











Ninth and tenth grade students take the Common Foundation core curriculum in mathematics, science, language arts, and 
social science.. Students also enroll in the physical education/health/advising block, a world language course and one elective. 





GRADE 9 GRADE 10 

Common Foundation Common Foundation 
World Literature I - ECNA YC1A (intermediate) World Literature I-ECTA YC3A dntermediate) 
World History I - HCNA YC2A (Advanced) World History II - HCTA YC4A<. (Advanced) 
Principles of Science and Technology - SCNA Science selection (See page 5.) 
Math Selection (See page 3.) Math selection (See page 5.) 


Physical Education/Health/ Advising Physical Education/Health/ Advising 
World Language World Language 
Elective Elective 


GRADES 11 AND 12 
Eleventh and twelfth grade students plan individual programs reflecting individual aspiration and inter- 
ests and the full range of elective courses offered at C.R.L.S 





(See department sections for course numbers and levels.) 





In addition, House A is the site of a learning 
center which aids students in their various 
academic endeavors. 


HOUSEA 
LEARNING CENTER 


Interested in speed reading? Want help 
with the research report? Like to improve 
your note-taking abilities? Looking for sug- 
gestions that will aid you in preparing for 
examinations? Could you benefit from an 
SAT Review and Preparation course? Con- 
sider developing yourmemory skills? THEN 
REMEMBER THIS! 








The_House A Learning Center is an 
academic support program (open to all stu- 
dents) that willassist youinimproving your 
learning strategies and critical thinking abili- 
ties in activities such as those above and in 
numerous other study skill areas as well. 
The main focus of the Center is to help you 
apply these skills to all your academic classes 
and courses of study ina more effective and 
efficient manner. 


The House A Learning Center exists for 
you!! GIVEIT A TRY!! It is located on the 3rd 


floor of the Rindge building in Room R339. 
The Center is open Monday through Friday, 
before school (7:30-8:15) and after school (by 
arrangement). For more information, con- 
tact Ruby Pierce, House A Administrator, or 
Dr. John Sennott (R339). 
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FRESHMAN 


Common Foundation 


PH RE 








STAFF The Leadership School, founded in 1990, places an emphasis on the teaching and STAFF, cont'd 

learning of leadership skills, a working knowledge of effective decision making and the Betty Griffiths 
Brendan Synnott, utilization of collective mediation in conflict resolution. A course in Community Service, Deborah Haverty 

Administrator created and constantly being re-developed by the teaching staff, is greatly encouraged for Caroline Hunter 
Leslie Kimbrough, all students in the program. A 9th grade Core program offers students the opportunity to Edward Hurley 
Assistant Administrator learn in small group settings experiencing a truly collaborative effort by the instructors Robert Kelley 

involved. Jean Kuropatkin 
Irma Balado Thomas McCarthy 
Betsy Bard Edward McGillicuddy 
Jonathan Baring-Gould Doug McGlathery 
Martha Bedrosian The Leadership School is committed to providing a quality education to ALL Paul McGuiness 
Claire Burke students by continually raising their academic, social and personal skills to their Leslie Mili 
Dionne Campbell optimum level through the efforts of the student, home, school, and community; where James Miller 
Tony Cicerone ALL are empowered to create a "community" dedicated to the education of the whole William Morris 
Marilyn Cliff-Pease student, the establishment of a democratic decision-making process, the Participation in Carol Nolan 
Al Coccoluto community service, and the recognition and appreciation of individual differences. Les Oliver 
Pauline Demetri Peter O’Neill 
Brad Derocher Larry Poirier 
Maria DiClemente Al Priest 
Debbie Downes ACADEMIC - All students in this school are being prepared for college. If students William Reagan 
Helen Epstein choose not to attend college they will be well prepared for the workforce. Students in grade Chris Saheed 
Karen FitzPatrick 9 take a core curriculum in teams within the school. The teachers in these teams spend a Carol Siriani 
Jean Funk-Gedies significant amount of time challenging and encouraging students, monitoring student Julie Snyder 
Norma Garcia progress, and reviewing and developing the curriculum. Students are encouraged to take Anna Sullivan 
Wadie Geraigery at least one course each year in either the performing or visual arts, business or home 

economics. 





JUNIOR AND SENIOR 


Common Foundation 

World Literature II - ECTL 

World History I - HCTL 

Science selection (See pg . 5 .) 

Math selection (See pg . 5. ) 

Physical Education/Health/ Advising FCTL 
World Language 
Community Service or an elective 


English electives 

U.S. History 

Appropriate Math courses 
Appropriate Science courses 

Foreign Language 

Physical Education or Dance & Elective 
Community Service 

Electives 


World Literature I - ECNL 
World History Il - HCNL 
Principles of Science & Technology - SCNL 
Math Selection (See pg. 3. ) 
Physical Education /Health/ Advising FCNL 
World Language 
Community Service or Research Technology 
or an elective : 





English and Social Studies courses, in grade 9, are unlevelled, team taught, carefully heterogeneously grouped to 
allow for individual and small group instruction. The Math and Science courses are levelled. 
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e¢ Sample Leadership School Courses ¢ 








Mathematics 

Based on experience in elementary school, 
ninth graders may select Interactive Math Pro- 
gram, Year 1 (MCNI); Algebra 1, Part A 
(MCAL); Algebra 1, Part B (MCBL); or 
Geometry (MCGL). These courses are de- 
scribed on p. x of the Common Foundation 
section. In all instances students are on track 
to complete the recommended math sequence 
for entry into college or to face the technologi- 
cal challenges of the work place of the future. 


Science 

Allninth grade students enroll in Principles of 
Science & Technology (SCNL). Anhonors sec- 
tion is also available to students who have 
passed an entrance examination. See the Com- 
mon Foundation section, p. x for more infor- 
mation. 








English Language Arts/History & So- 
cial Sciences (ECNL/HCNL) 

Allninth grade students take the Common Foun- 
dation curriculum (World Literature I/ECNL 
and World History I/HCNL). Leadership En- 
glish and Social Science teachers work in collabo- 
ration with one another. The courses emphasize 
universal themes of power and differences in a 
multicultural world. Students are heteroge- 
neously grouped and participate in whole class 
and cooperative small group learning activities. 


The Physical Education/Health/ Advising Block 
(FCNL) is required of all Leadership ninth grade 
students. 


YCI1L = Leadership Core 





Community Service Course - G190 
Students are encouraged to take at least one 
year of Community Service although many 
opt for several years. This course provides 
opportunties for students to give something 
of themselves to their community. Students 
are accompanied to their off-campus Intern- 
ship sites by students from the Phillips Brooks 
House at Harvard. Internships are also pro- 
vided on the CRLS campus. Students volun- 
teer the equivalent of six class periods (41/2 
hours) per week and attend a seminar on 
Thursdays. Students keep journals of their 
experience which are shared with the teacher. 
This course is part of a larger network of 
community service programs. 

Length: 1 year; Credit 10 


(For descriptions of other major subject courses 
offered in the Leadership School, see the de- 
partmental listings elsewhere in this catalog.) 














ee The Nova Program ¢e 





A Brief Description 


The Nova program is a two-year-long in- 
tensive program of four core courses: En- 
glish Language Arts, History, Science, and 
Art. 


Nova is a core program for students who 
want to be challenged in academic and so- 
cial dimensions. The Novaco-teaching team 
challenges and supports students in and 
outside of the classroom to achieve at 
reigorous academic coursework. Together, 
students and teachers work at building a 
learning community that encourages and 
models self-respect, rfespect for others, and 
strategies for working effectively with di- 
verse people. 














Some of the features that make Nova unique are: 


* co-teaching—a lead teacher and assistant 
teacher work together in each Nova class. 
¢ two-year commitment: students and feach- 
ers develop powerful working relationships 
over time, enhancing opportunities to moni- 
tor student development and to provide ef- 
fective advising and support. 
* community building and advising—stu- 
dents and teachers work together to promote 
effective behavioral norms, shared expecta- 
tions, and activities to strengthen a sense of 
community and belonging. 
*cross-grade classes—Nova students take the 
Common Foundation English and History 
corecurriculum (World Literature &II;World 
, History I & Il) over a two year period in 
specially designated sections (ECNN /ECTN 
and HCNN/HCTN). 
. © parent communication—teachers and par- 
_ ents communicate with regularity and come 
together for sie mmMuN amity events. 


The Course of Study 


rade 9 

Common Foundation 

World Literature I - ECNN 

World History Il - HCNN 

Principles of Science/echnology - SCNN 

Math selection (See pg . 2.) 

Physical Education/Health/ sar 
World Language/ Elective 
Elective 


Grade 10 
Common Foundation 
World Literature II - ECTN 
World History II - HCTN 
Science selection (See page 5.) 
Math selection (See page 5.) 
Physical Education/Health/ Advising 
World Language/Elective 
Elective i < 

















STAFF 
Dean 
Helen Jacobson 


Secretary 
Martha Sennott 


Language Arts 
Donald Burroughs 
Linda Lipkin 

Joan Soble 


Social Studies 
Lawrence Aaronson 
Jacquie Cesario 
Betsy Grady 


Guidance 
Jackie Browne 
Karen Ford 


World Languages 
Brent Lassow 


Mathematics 
Kathy Conaty 
Karen Lewinnek 


Bureau of Pupil Services 
Catherine Ellis 

John Kawadler 

Gene Meyer 

Rona Richmond 

Fred Simmons 

Lynda Mahoney, 
School Psychologist 


Pilot School is the oldest alternative program in a public high school still in existence in the United States: we began in 1969. 
Pilot is located on the fifth floor of the Rindge building: there we have our own Common Room where students eat lunch, may 
study ina group or work on a project with their classes. Pilot classes take place on this floor: students do take classes elsewhere 
in the larger school. 


The five Pilot Principles, developed by students and staff, have guided us throughout all these years: diversity and cross- 
cultural education; human relationships; governance; individual needs and concerns; and learning. These principles are 
described in detail in this brochure. We feel these principles are unique and contribute greatly to the Pilot School experience. 


From Pilot students, we expect mandatory participation in the community building activities of the away from school Pilot 
Olympics and Retreat day, as well as in homeroom advising group activities. We encourage participation elsewhere as well: the 
Pilot Play, the Academic Festival, student government, and other Pilot activities outside and inside the school day. We expect 
a focus on academic work and the responsibility from you to deal with the freedom that Pilot offers. In the first marking period 
of this academic year, 50% of Pilot freshmen were on the honor roll: we expect the same or more from you. 


What you can expect from us is a non-coercive atmosphere to study and grow in. Pilot School is working towards the norms 
of the "Quality School", based on the theoretical model of Dr, William Glasser. We believe that all students can do quality work 
in an atmosphere that encourages and supports that goal. 


Expect also teachers committed to curricular change. Two powerful curricular reform elements are now present at Pilot 
School. Both Harvard-based, the ACLU Humanities Curriculum Project (ACLS) and the Teaching for Understanding Project 
(TfU) have come together in Pilot in a unique way. ACLS seeks to familiarize teachers with new scholarship in the humanities, 
the study of history and literature. TfU attempts to instill "deeper understandings" of material and better assessment of learning 
for both teacher and student. Every class in our program is committed to in-depth and detailed study of material, and to new 
ways for both teachers and students to measure just how much is learned. Three Pilot teachers have recently been on sabbatical 
at Harvard, working there on these concepts: they have written and presented locally and nationally on curriculum reform. Pilot 
is unique is using the convergence of these new movements in educational practice, and the staff is pleased and excited to bring 
them to the classroom. 


Pilot School teachers have been trained to use the Teaching for Understanding (TfU) curriculum framework, developed at 
the Harvard Graduate School of Education, to help students of varying skill levels, needs and abilities achieve their full academic 
potential in heterogeneous classes. The TfU framework starts with the identification of Generative Topics that are central to the 
course of study, and are accessible and interesting to students. Then the teacher and the students develop Understanding Goals 
which are statements or questions that express what is most important for students to understand in this course. The students 
do activities and create products which develop and demonstrate their understanding by requiring them to take what they know 
and use it innew ways; these are called Understanding Performances. As they learn, the students get and give feedback on their 
understanding performances so that they may improve them in a process known as Ongoing Assessment. At our annual 
Academic/Arts Open House in the spring, students exhibit these understanding performances to the entire community. 


We invite you to share all this with us: community; involvement; scholarship -- the special place that is the Pilot School. 








Pilot School is now in its 28th 
year of operation. Our first 
class graduated in June, 1973; 
since that time over 80% of 
our graduates have enrolled 
in mainly four-year colleges. 
Our students have been ac- 
cepted by well over 80 differ- 
ent institutions of higher 
learning. 















Among the unique features of Pilot School are: 


1. Heterogeneity of classes. Most of our classes are untracked and include varied 
grade levels. 


2. Shared decision-making. Involvement of students, parents and staff in planning 
and making decisions, such as teacher-hiring. The Student Government Agenda 
Committee which is comprised of 2 representatives from each Homeroom /Advis- 
ing Group plus 2 staff members, functions as our governance body. 


3. Close teacher-student relationships. Allstudents belong to one of 10homeroom /* 
Advising Groups which meets daily as a homeroom. Each teacher serves as an 4 
advisor to about 25 advisees in academic and personal areas both in and out of 
school. Within these groups students and advisor interact informally on ad-hoc 
committees and in special interest activities. 










4. Student-centered guidance/counseling. Two guidance counselors work with 
students from specific Homeroom/Advising Groups on short-term emotional, 
social and academic problems as well as career and college planning. They also lead 
counseling /support groups which focus on self-exploration and decision-making 
skills. 























— 


Basic Principles — In essence the Pilot School is a community of 
students, parents, and educators mutually accountable to each other 
for the goals, the program, and the successful operation of the school. 
The principles listed below are the basis for our efforts in that 
direction. They focus on those areas which make the school an 
alternative: the diversity and representativeness of the student body 
relative to the Cambridge school population, the quality of human 
relationships within the Pilot School community, the decision-mak- 
ing process in the school, and the programmatic focus on the needs 
and concerns of individual students. 





I. Diversity, Cross-Cultural Education. Recognizing that the 


development of cross-cultural understanding and respect are 
essential to a genuinely pluralistic American society, the Pilot 
School is committed to the development of these qualities 
within its own richly diverse student population. 

The Pilot School student body is drawn from all areas of 
Cambridge. Candidates for admission are selected at random 
after steps have been taken to insure that we approach as closely 
as possible a representative cross-section of the Cambridge 
school population with respect to sex, geographical area and/or 
ethnic background. But this diversity represents more than a 
principle of selection - it is a basic foundation of the school from 
which other principles and much of the program arise. Classes 
within the school are heterogeneous with respect to grade level 
and ability; and curriculum offerings, course materials, and 
school activities represent a variety of cultural traditions. 








II. Human Relationships. In the Pilot School community, 
every effort is made to foster human relationships (i.e. teacher- 
student, student-student, teacher-parent relationships), charac- 
terized by informality, relative non-authoritarianism, mutual 
trust, and an absence of regimentation. 

The fact that students call teachers by their first names 
is only a surface manifestation of this principle; more important 
is the fact that students often participate on an equal basis with 
teachers in class discussions, in conferences, and in other school 
activities. However, the Pilot School notion of human relation- 
ships not only emphasizes direct person-to-person relationships 
- it also implies a commitment to the group as well, to the 
successful maintenance of the school. 














MATHEMATICS 


AllMathematics courses require daily homework for practice and mastery. Mid- 
year and final examinations are givenas well as a weekly test or quiz. The courses 
offered are: 

¢ JMCB Alg I 

° JMCG Geometry 

© JM22 Geometry Intensive 

° JM63 Algebra II 

¢ JM66 Algebra II Intensive 

* JM80 Advanced Algebra and Trigonometry 

¢ JMIP IMP Interactive Math Program 







Common Foundation Mathematics © 
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III. Governance. Decision-making within the Pilot School is 
based on the premise that people affected by decisions have the 
right to participate in those decisions. 

One of the essential principles upon which the Pilot 
School was founded is a large degree of Pilot School community 
control over school policies. Closely related to this principle is 
the Pilot School's commitment to shared responsibility for 
policy implementation. 

The important areas where students, parents, and staff 
have shared decision-making power include program and 
structure (curriculum planning, selection of courses, use of 
resources) and staffing (interviewing and recommending 
candidates for teaching positions in the school). 

















IV. Individual Needs and Concerns. The Pilot School pro- 
gram is characterized by a focus on the needs of the individual. 

The conviction is not that individualism should flourish 
at the expense of the community, but that any successful 
educational community must attend to the needs of its indi- 
vidual members. The advising system, wherein each full-time 
staff member takes on 25 advisees for the year under the 
direction of the Guidance Counselors and Dean is perhaps the 
most significant effort in this area. 














V. Learning. The Pilot School is committed to learning: to the 
acquisition of the intellectual skills necessary to survive and 
contribute in the world, to the development of self-awareness, 
and to the development of social awareness and responsibility 
among its participants. 

The education emphasis at the Pilot School includes not 
only basic skills in math, reading, and writing, but also on 
learning to learn in a variety of academic and non-academic 
contexts, from personal and group experiences in the outside of 
school. 
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JM80 Advanced Algebra and Trigonometry 

This is a course that uses algebraic expressions and forms for studying functions 
and modeling real-world situations. Graphing is emphasized, and geometry is 
applied. Topics include inverses and radicals, exponential and logarithmic 


functions, trigonometry, polynomials, quadratic relations, and series and com- 
binations. 


JMIP IMP Interactive Math Program 


The Interactive Mathematics Program (IMP) is an integrated four year high 
school mathematics sequence which is an alternative to the traditional Algebra 


I - Geometry - Algebra Two/Trigonometry - Precalculus sequence. In this 


course, students will study mathematics in the context of meaningful and 
interesting problems. In addition to studying Algebra and Geometry, students 
will investigate Statistics, Probability, and Curve fitting. This course emphasizes 
big ideas and methods of investigation and de-emphasizes mechanical skills. 
The IMP curriculum provides many opportunities for students to write about 
their mathematical thinking, to reflect on what they have done, and to make oral 
presentations to the class. Graphing calculators are used as a problem sol: 
Selene ei This class is unleveled and is only available to ninth 
erat : 


teen ger. 























ADVISING PROGRAM © 


Advising Group 
Each Pilot student is assigned to a grade 9-12 advising group and attendance 
and participation in advising group is mandatory for all students. Every 
student must register for this course. 












The Pilot School offers a variety of courses including English and Social Studies 
electives; certain levels of Spanish; and Algebra I through Pre-Calculus. Our 
students have individualized schedules which include access toa wide variety 
of courses at our main school, Cambridge Rindge and Latin School. 













ENGLISH 


(English courses are one semester.) 






Language Arts offerings at Pilot School havebeen revised to reflect the CRLS 
core curriculum known as the Common Foundation (See pg. 2-5 of the course 
catalogue). The Common Foundation curriculum is aligned with the state 
frameworks and will therefore help to prepare our students for successful 
performance on state required exams which will be administered at the end of 
tenth grade and are required for graduation. 

The Pilot School Common Foundation English program will include ninth 
and tenth graders mixed in two year long courses (World Literature I-JECN and 
World Literature II-JECT) which may be taken in any order. Each course will 
servestudents in both grades 9 and 10. One year-long course will focus on writing 
and the literature of the world across both time and place; the other year long 
course will focus on imaging America as it considers literature and writing in 
various contexts. The curriculum of both courses include units and learning 
experiences from the following former Pilot School electives: Short Stories, 
Braided Lives, College Prep I and II, Male and Female Heroes, Contemporary 
Drama, Forms of Folklore, Creative Writing, Experiments I and II, Exploring 
Place through Writing and Writing about Literature. This two year program 
prepares students to take the state mandated language arts test at the end of tenth 
grade and to take full advantage of the rigorous English electives in Pilot School. 

These new ninth and tenth grade core courses incorporate important content 
and learning experiences from our former all elective curriculum, thereby 
preserving the literacy foci and unique pedagogy that has become synonymous 
with Pilot School. 

Ninth grade and tenth grade are prime times for students to develop their 
analytical, creative, and technical skills as readers and writers. Both of these year- 
long core courses, which can be taken in any order, are designed to help students 
to understand and practice the variety of ways they can read and write - and to 
understand when it is appropriate to read and write in these particular ways. In 
both of these courses, students will do all of the following: keep reflective 
journals, write interpretive papers about literature and group projects, and write 
personal and creative pieces. Furthermore, students will collect the best of these 
products in their individual portfolios, which they will construct several times 
over the course of the year. Works of literature to be studied will be drawn from 
but not limited to the following: The Women of Brewster Place, The Odyssey, 
Antigone, Tale of Two Cities, Hamlet, Romeo and Juliet, Julius Caesar, Braided 
Lives, Krik? Krak!, Things Fall Apart, Fahrenheit 451, Down and Outin Paris and 
London, Lord of the Flies, The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, and Fences. 
Both courses will emphasize connections between the literature and students’ 
lives, and between the literature and content students are learning in World 
History. 

We have retained the thirteen most distinctive choices from our elective 
curriculum. These electives will primarily serve juniors and seniors. 






Possible English Courses 






* Science Fiction and Fantasy 
¢ African-American Experience in Literature (Afrique Literature) 
* Greek Mythology 

* Reading and Writing Autobiography 

* Adolescents in Literature 

* Women in Literature 

* The Bible as Literature 

* Reading and Writing on Human Values I 
Reading and Writing on Human Values II 




















MODERN LANGUAGES 


The Pilot School offers Spanish I through IV. 


¢ JL63 Spanish III 
¢ JL83 Spanish IV 


¢ JL20 Spanish I 
¢ JL41 Spanish II 
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~ Common Foundation 


Common Foundation World Literature 
(See page 2 and 4.) 





JE26 Science Fiction and Fantasy 

In this class we will explore works of the imagination in order toassess what they 
teach us about human, technological and fantastic possibilities -- and why 
authors choose to write “speculative fiction” as a means of expressing their 
hopes, fears, and dreams. Both fiction and non-fiction will be read including: The 
Handmaid's Tale, Aura, Slaughterhouse Five, The Time Machine, A Wizard of 
Earthsea and an assortment of short stories. Students should expect to write 
critical essays about the works we study and short stories/fantasies which 
explore imaginary worlds and intriguing possibilities. 


JE27 African-American Literature/A frique Literature 

This reading-focused elective is a literature course whose primary emphases are 
readings and issues that arise from the writing of African-American and Afrique 
voices. The body of reading are marked by their ideological complexities, social 
locations, class distinctions, and by their common experience as people of color 
ina white-privileged society. It is also important to recognize the individual and 
diverse experiences among these Afrique voices as we explore literary texts as 
well as historical texts. As James Baldwin stated in his 1955 work, Notes Of A 
Native Son, "the past is all that makes the present coherent", examining our past 
and present realities as Americans will be essential to our dialogue about the 
literature and the issues the works present. You should expect to write 2 to3 page 


papers every 7 to 10 days. 
JE28 Greek Mythology 


Greek myths are more than just stories: they are gateways to our understanding 
more about psychology, science, anthropology, and history -- and they provide 
us with the patterns, character types, and conflicts which pervade all literature. 
Thus, in this course, we will read not only Greek myths and Homer’s Odyssey; 
wewillalso read more modern works of literature and philosophy which borrow 
from these ancient stories and works. Students can expect to do a substantial 
amount of writing in this course, most of which will be analytical in nature. 
Group projects will allow students to be very creative! 


JE29 Reading and Writing Autobiography 

By reading biographies we can understand our past and present lives, solve our 
personal problems inspired by how others surmounted obstacles, and find the 
commonalties and individuality in the human experience. The major writing 
components will be the students writing their own biographies in four install- 
ments, with revisions, and the students will write about the autobiographies 
covered in class. A working reading list will include: Manchild in the Promised 
Land, Memories of a Catholic Girlhood, Where'I’m Coming From and Brave 
Companions. 


JE31 Adolescents in Literature 

Adolescents in Literature focuses on a variety of literary genres-poetry, prose, 
fiction and nonfiction, drama which are written on adolescent/young adult 
issues of identity and the search for one's individuality and place in an adult- 
controlled and adult-fashioned world. Your reality and social location as a 
member of the teen culture will greatly inform our exploration of the literature 
and such issues as who/ what influences processes of individuation and devel- 
opment; the assertion of the "self"; identity (racial, class, the social construction 
of gender, sexuality, ethnicity, religion; the impact of family structure; the impact 
of oppressive systems and privilege systems; peer groups; alcohol and drugs; the 
















global community). Additionally, this course places emphasis on the importance of 
one's being able to tell her/his own story orally, through freewrites, and through 
class conversations. You should expect to write 2 to 3 page papers every 7 to 10 class 
periods. 


JE32 Women In Literature 

The specific focus of our study will be an exploration of gender as it is rendered in 
our literature, popular culture, intellectual history, collective psychology and 
personal consciousness. As we read works of literature by and about women, we 
will address the range and variety of women's experiences across time, place, 
culture and life cycle. Works to be studied include, but are not limited to: Beloved, 
by Toni Morrison, The Awakening, by Kate Chopin, Bastard Out of Carolina, by 
Dorothy Allison, Animal Dreams, by Barbara Kingsolver, and Bread Givers, by 
Anzia Yezierska. Personal as well as analytical papers will be required. There will 
be several shorter works of fiction, essays, poetry and drama, as well as a unit on 
fairy tale heroines. 


JE33 The Bible As Literature 


Though not everyone considers the Bible to be the most important book ever written, 
virtually everyone agrees that the Bible has had a Huge impact on history, religion, 
literature, and music - thus on who we are. Students will read not only the more 
“literary” parts ofthe Bible, but also more modern literature which reflects arche- 
typal biblical themes, plots, characters, settings, and symbols. Students should 
expect to write personal and analytical papers every 5-10 days; a longer paper due 
during the second semester will require students to explore the biblical aspects of a 
more “modern” work of literature. 


JE60 Reading and Writing on Human Values I 

1S the pursuit of truth always valuable? When does the individual matter more than 
the community, and vice versa? What is the divine, where is it found, and does it 
even matter? This course exists primarily to give you the experience of grappling 
with and writing about the values and ideas contained in a number of ancient and 
modern “classics” representing a wide range of human experience. Over the course 
that will enable your to succeed in college courses demanding reading and writing. 
In addition to reading such works as Oedipus Rex, 1984, The Love Song of J. Alfred 
Prufrock, Love Medicine, The Dead, and The Plague, you should expect to write 3- 
4 page papers every 5-10 days and a long autobiographical piece during the second 
term. 


JE 60 Reading and Writing on Human Values II 

So much to do, so much to choose from, and so little time - or is this the case? This 
course examines the ways we create and don’t create our own meanings and 
destinies, first by asking us to examine such literature as Another America, Notes 
from Underground, The Tragical History of Dr. Faustus, Ceremony, and A Portrait 
of the Artist as a Young Man; and then by writing about this literature both critically 


and personally. Inaddition to writing 3-4 page papers every 5-10 days, students will 
explore their own experiences of shaping their own destinies in a longer autobio- 
graphical piece of writing to be completed during the course’s second term. 


JE62 Shakespeare 

This course will be more than an introduction to Shakespeare, although you don't 
need to know anything about the Bard to join. We will study several plays; we will 
look at them as literature, as theatre, as part of our Anglo-American heritage. We 
will learn about dramatic structure, blank verse, genres of tragedy, comedy, history 
and sonnet form. You may expect a lot of reading, several short essays, an exam or 
two, and several papers over the course of the whole semester. There is a final 
research project and presentation. This is a good course for anyone interested in 
theatre as an audience member or actor. Our study of the plays places special 
emphasis on the interpretations of performances. 


JE63 Greatest Hits of British Literature 

This course is intended to give a general introduction to some of the greatest works 
in the Anglo literary tradition. It is a broad survey, “from Beowulf to Virginia 
Woolf”. Because the course is only one semester long, we will have the opportunity 
to sample works by Chaucer, Milton, Shakespeare, a Restoration comedy, a 
Victorian novel, a modern work, as well as a range of poetry, and several essays. 
Social history will inform our study. Several shorter analytical papers as well as a 
final project are required. : 


JE68 Religion and Literature 

Religion: whether we embrace it, reject it, or wonder about it, we live ina world and 
a nation marked by a diversity of religion-and many responses to those religions, 
and to the idea of religion itself. In this course, we will study literary works-among 
them, The Wedding of Zein, The Chosen, and Siddhartha- in which five majors 
religious traditions-Buddhism, Christianity, Hinduism, Islam, and Judaism-play 
major roles. We will also read materials about and from these faiths to help us more 
fully understand the literature. Students should expect to do research about a least 
one religion; to write analytical papers which explore attitudes toward and the 
influence of religion in the readings; and to create a work from their own imagina- 
tions in which religion, or a particular religion, plays a central role. 


E70 The American Dream in Am Literature: 1865-Present 
We will approach this survey thematically: by looking at the making of one of the 
central myths of American culture: “the American dream”. Major texts: Ragged 
Dick by Horatio Alger, Yonnondio by Tillie Olsen, stories by Richard Wright, 
Dorothy Richardson, Sarah Orne Jewett, Meridel LeSuer; The Great Gatsby by F. 
Scott Fitzgerald, selections from Haley’s Autobiography of Malcolm X, and films: 
Roger and Me, Modern Times, Bob Roberts. Work will include several shorter 
analytical papers and a final research project. 








( HISTORY/SOCIAL STUDIES _ ) 


Pilot School has historically been unique at Cambridge Rindge and Latin 
School in that it was the only program in which courses were unleveled by ability 
and ungraded by age. Freshmen therefore could choose to be in classes with 
upperclassmen, and this sort of "diversity" wasa cherished tradition at the school. 

Due to the changes by the Massachusetts State Department of Education that 
will mandate testing of students in subject areas at the end of tenth grade, 
students in Social Science will be expected to be proficient in two areas by the end 
of their sophomore years: Classical and Early Modern World History and 
Modern World History. In order to maintain the previous history of choice, Pilot 
School now asks that ninth grade students choose courses in either of those areas, 
and then in tenth grade, choose the complimentary courses that will fulfill the 
testing requirements. Students are therefore in a two year Common Foundation 
sequence of World History studies mandated by the State History /Social Science 
framework. These courses are World History I -JHCN (500 BCE to C.1815) and 
World History II -JHCT, (1800 to the present). 

The ninth and tenth grade World History Common Foundation classes at 
Pilot School incorporate much content and pedagogy trom Pilot School's long 
history of “generative” electives in social science. These classes are organized 
around broad themes in history such as “power,” “the impact of ideas on 
history,” “revolution,” and other broad themes that allow for “deeper under- 
standings” about the historical process. This represents the commitment of Pilot 
School to the Teaching for Understanding model of curriculum development. 
Students in these core classes are asked to read and write about history, to 
evaluate their own work as part of a portfolio assessment, and to see and analyze 
the connections between historical inquiry, their owndives, and material that they 
are studying in the Pilot School Language Arts ninth and tenth grade curriculum. 

If a sophomore chooses to take an additional elective in History/Social 

_ Science all Pilot courses are open to them. . 














ip din ies 


All Social Science classes at Pilot School are skill-based. Each course offering 
may include the following requirements: methods of historiography; individual 
or group research; use of primary and secondary resources; the writing of brief 
analytical papers, and a research paper. The courses offered are: 
¢ U.S. History e Asian Studies 
° Students! Rights and the Bill of Rights ¢ International Relations 
¢ African American History I ¢ Psychology 
¢ African American History II ¢ The Middle Ages 
¢ Modern U.S. Hist. Part I (1940-1960) e Anthro/Cultural Survival 
° Modern U.S. Hist. Part IT (1961-1980) ¢ Russia/Soviet Union 
¢ World History I - JHCN(Survey)gy ¢ Adolescent Psychology 
¢ World History II - JHCT ° Geography 
¢ The Holocaust Legal Studies 


Common Foundation 





Common Foundation World History 
(See page 2 and 4.) 


JH20 US History (year long) . 
Learn to define historical fact and truth and apply the "rules of evidence" to mak 
historical analysis. Topics include: Determining who were the first real Ameri- 
cans, the political evolution of basic American democratic principles and consti- 
tutional government; new states, new territories and national expansion; slave 
labor, slave trade and slave rebellions; the Civil War; Reconstruction, the Thir- 
teenth, Fourteenth and Fifthteenth Amendments and the re-making of the US 
nation-state; the rise of the factory system and industrial wage-labor; the forma- 


tion of corporate capital, and the beginning of government regulation of "free 





JH21 Students’ Rights and the Bill of Rights 

This course will teach American Constitutional principles/practices by studying 
the conflict of rights as they occur in schools. This course will first study the political 
history of the Constitution and the Bill of Rights and how these impact today on 
students in public schools. We will then study the conflict of lst Amendment issues 
in the public schools, namely students’ and faculty’s free speech rights, dress codes, 
school prayer, flag salute, school newspapers and yearbook, student clubs, posters, 
pamphlets, etc. evolution vs. creation, science, sex educatio. We will also study the 
conflict in school over the 4th Amendment regarding the right to safe schools versus 
the right to privacy; namely, search and seizure of students, of school lockers, blood 
and urine tests, etc. Finally we will study The 14th Amendment's “equal protection” 
clause, school desegregation, affirmative action, and other policies of equity in the 
schools. This course will require reading ona daily basis. There will be at least four 
writing assignments per week. There will be two mini-term written research papers 
on issues of your choice. 


JH22 The Holocaust 


A holocaust is defined as “a complete or thorough destruction, especially by fire, of 
large numbers of human beings.” In this course the holocaust we will study the 
extermination of the Jews by Nazi Germany during World War II. We will explore 
the political, economic, and psychological factors which led to the Holocaust. We 
will make comparisons between this period of time to past and contemporary 
events, issues, choices, and in doing so we face even more universal questions: What 
does it mean to be human? How do individual choices affect the larger society? We 
will face ourselves: What could, should, would Ihave done? One idea we will surely 
discover is that there are no simple answers to any of these questions. Course work 
entails daily reading and class discussions. 


JH23 African American History I 


The first term of this course would develop the concept—Drawing the Color Line: 
The historical roots of race discrimination. This course would cover the historical 
periods from the beginning of humankind to the U.S. Civil War: (!) Africa, “The 
cradle of humanity;” (2) ancient African civilization—’“What color was Egypt?” 
debate, Nubia, Kush, et al.; (3) West African civilization; (4) Europe and Africa re- 
connect—the Portuguese and the Dutch arrive; (5) Tobacco,, Sugar and the origins of 
African slave trade; (6) Slavery in the New World; (7) the Haitian Slave Revolution; 
(8) Slave resistance; (9) the rise of the Abolitionists Movement; (10) Slave labor and 
democracy: the role of “free blacks;” (11) The Civil War and African Americans. 


JH24 African American History II 


The second term will develop the concept--Erasing the Color Line: the struggle for 
racial equity and justice. It would cover the historical period from the end of the Civil 
War to the election of Clinton. (1) Slavery and the causes of the War; (2) Radical 
Reconstruction and the Black vote; (3) The restoration/beginnings of “Constitu- 
tional Segregation;” (4) Booker T. Washington and Black Education; (5) W.E.B. 
DuBois “The Talented Tenth and the NAACP; (6) Sojourner Truth and Women’s 
Suffrage; (7) The Great Migration of African Americans to the Northern factories; (8) 
The Harlem Renaissance: painters, performers, poets/writers; (9) African Ameri- 
cans go to World War I and II; (10) Brown vs. The Board of Ed; (11) The Civil Rights 
Movements; (12) African Americans and the popular culture: Rock, R & B, to Rap. 


JH25 Psychology 


This is an introductory course designed to try to understand the “why” of behavior. 
We'll begin by discussing the evolution of modern psychology and different 
theories of motivation. We will also study child development, mental health, 
adolescent psychology, and psychological theories. Much of the course will be 
based on questions you have about how and why people do the things they do. You 
will not fine precise answers, but you will learn how to ask more questions which 
may lead you in the “right direction. The course involves text and outside reading. 
Most important are class discussions and a willingness on your part, whether 
publicly or privately, to look at the “why” of your behavior. 


JH26 Modern U.S. History Part I (1940-1960) 

This course will cover modern American history from the U.S.’s entry into World 
War II and ending with the elections of President Kennedy. The course will study 
the causes and effects of major political, economic, cultural, and social changes in 
that time period. Topics covered include the nuclear age and evolution of America 
as the major world power, the origins of the Cold War, origins of a new counter- 
culture (urban youth gangs, beatniks, rock and roll and rhythm and blues, etc.) 
Sputnik and the dawn of the space age, desegregation law and the rise of the civil 
rights movement with special emphasis on the role of Martin Luther King. 


JH27 Modern U. S. History Part II (1961-1980) 

This course continues , beginning with the Kennedy presidency and ending with the 
election of Ronald Reagan. The course includes the following and other topics: The 
Kennedy presidency, the Johnson presidency and the Great Society programs and 
legislation, U.S. entry into the Vietnam War, the rise of the New Left and the anti- 
war movement, the assassination of M.L. King, R.F. Kennedy, and Malcolm X, the 
new counter-culture of the 60’s, the Women’s movement (new work roles and sex 
roles), the rise of the New Right, and the election of Ronald Reagan. (NCAA) 


__JH28 Russia/The Soviet Union/The Present _ 


« the detailed study of the Russian Revolution (both 





personal accounts). The course then moves backward in time to trace the origins of 
the revolution in Czarist Russia, and forward in time on the impact of Communism 
on Russia, on diplomatic relations with the United States, and on the world. 
Readings include Nicholas and Alexandra, Anna Karenina, Doctor Zhivago, and 
others. 


JH29 The Middle Ages 


A chronological cultural investigation of European history from 1200-1500 A.D. 
Material covered will include the development of feudalism, the modern nation- 
state of Europe, technologies, as well as the later Tudor period in England. The 
historical context of the course will be supplemented by literature, films and 
alternative historical courses. 


JH30 Adolescent Psychology 


The psychology of adolescent is one of the most neglected areas of psychological 
inquiry. This course examines adolescence from three varying theoretical perspec- 
tives; the theories of Anna and Sigmund Freud, the psychosocial work of Erik 
Erikson, and the most recent work of Harry Stack Sullivan on intimacy. Students 
will analyze “cases” using these concepts. A written autobiography, and theoretical 
analysis of it is required from each student. 


JH31 Geography 

The first semester will concentrate on how ancient and “primitive” cultures mapped 
time and space. We will study (1) The History of time and space; (2) the cosrnology 
and cartography of ancient western civilization: Sumerians, Babylonians, Egyp- 
tians, Hebrews, Greeks Romans, (3) the cosmology and cartography of ancient 
eastern civilization: Indians, Chinese, Japanese, Micronesian, Australian Aboriginals; 
(4) the cosmology and cartography of the classical New World: Mayans, Aztec, 
Incan, Chaocan, etc. (5) Modern Cartography: Arabs, Jews, and Christians; (6) The 
Age of Exploration: Columbus and his maps; (7) The English Empire: maps and 
clocks; (8) The United States maps the west; (9) The frontier in the American 
Democratic Experience; (10) The shape of the world in the modern global age: 


geographic perspectives and projections. 


JH32 Anthropology/Cultural Survival 

Anthropology is the study of human kind. Through its emphasis on the common- 
alty of human needs and culture, anthropology provides a valuable len through 
which to view history and social change. Anthropology ranges from the examina- 
tion of classic studies of non-literate societies to the “urban anthropology” of 
consumer and violence studies. Students will eventually examine their own society 
with an anthropologist’s eye and techniques to master the methods and the theory 
of the discipline. The course will additionally examine, with the assistance of a local 
organization called Cultural Survival, the state of indigenous peoples in the modern 
world and how their cultures have adapted to external pressures. 


JH33 International Relations 

This course will focus on current events in international relations, with special 
emphasis on events in Africa, Asia, the “Middle East”, Latin America, plus the crises 
in the former Soviet Union and Yugoslavia. This course will take a multi-cultural 
approach towards current events. This means that while the course will examine the 
involvement of United States’ interests in these areas, the curriculum will help 
students learn how to study the politics form the “local” perspective. This course 
will begin with a quick survey of major “stories” of the most recent crises in 
international relations, followed by an in-depth study of major historic disputes: for 
example, between Palestinians and Israeli; the black majority and the white majority 
in South Africa; ethnic wars in the former republics of the Soviet Union and 
Yugoslavia; U.S. and Cuban relations; famine in East Africa; religious wars in India, 
etc. This course will depend largely on current media sources: newspapers, 
journals, tv documentaries, etc. There will be a special emphasis on learning global 
geography. There willbe guest speakers, classroom debates, quizzes, term tests, and 
a mini-paper. There are no pre-requisite requirements to enter this course. 


JH34 Legal Studies 


Law related education allows students to think critically about significant problems 
relating to individuals and society as a whole. Laws exist to deal with conflict, and 
law related education provides students with an opportunity to learn about contro- 
versial issues relevant to themselves and their role as a citizen. This course will 
explore fundamental issues and components of our legal system including, the 
criminal justice system, civil law, family law and U.S. involvement in international 
law. In addition to traditional forms of evaluation this course will also require a 
major research project. Students will use the Internet, films and several texts to 
study landmark cases, practice mock trials and study current events and issues at the 
forefront of our legal system today. 


JH35 East Asian Studies 


Today East Asia is one of the fastest growing economic regions in the world. Japan 
is the leader in many high tech industries and is one of the chief economic partners 
of the U.S. The once isolated China is producing enormous economic growth rates 
and an unprecedented increase in standard of living of its people. To prepare for the 
21st century it is important that students know the history of American relations 
with East Asian nations and examine the regions’ growing importance in the global 
community. In addition to traditional forms of evaluation this course will require 
a major research project. Students will use the Internet, films and several texts to _ 
study Asia’ hy as well asa: focus on the region’s_ 
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A BLUEPRINT FOR THE FUTURE 


“Work is one of our greatest blessings. 


reryone should have an honest occupation” 
— Frederick Rindge 


¢ Technical Concentrations e Technology 
» Business Education e:Enterprises/Internships 


lished in 1888, the Rindge School of Technical Arts is the second oldest 
vocational program in the United States. Building on this rich history, Rindge is one 
of the first schools in the country to forge ahead in the integration of academics and 
technical/vocational education. 


Students learn to use both their hands and their minds. Asa result, they develop 
an understanding of technology and its role in our economic and social history. 


Our learning environment values physical and artistic expression: students 
demonstrate their learning through products and actions in addition to written 
work. Students work in teams to pose, understand, and solve problems. They gain 
new basic skills foremployment and build a strong foundation for further education 
and future careers. 


The curriculum is interactive, cooperative and project-based. Throughout the 
course of the year students work on individual and team projects, creating “arti- 
facts” of Cambridge - maps, photographs, tapes, oral histories, and scale models of 
interiors and exteriors. Atseveral points during the year students present their work 
to real audiences. Students also have the opportunity to be involved in a variety of 
school based enterprises and internships: 1.) Cambridge Lesley - Careers in Ed. 2.) 
City Links 3.) Harvard Internship 4.) Health Careers 2000 5.) Infant & Toddler Child 
Care 6.) Management & Finance. 


Students can concentrate or take an elective in one of the following technical 
areas, each of which is part of an industry-wide cluster: computers, electronics, 
graphics, culinary, teaching careers, health careers, automotive, carpentry, drafting, 
electrical, and business education. 





Our vision is: 

¢ To prepare students for the 21st Century. 

¢ Todevelop technical skills and technology education courses. 

¢ To integrate academic and technical offerings. 

¢ To Strengthen strong partnerships with the community. 

¢ To have programs that develop interdisciplinary projects. 

¢ To Offer an effective advising and support system for 
school to careers. 


rs 


e Grade 9 Common Foundation 


e City Systems 


e Cityworks 


YC1R Common Foundation Language Arts 9 : World Literature I (semesters A, B) 
YC1R Common Foundation Social Studies 9: World History I (semesters A, B) 


See page 2. 


T120 Cityworks 


Students learn to combine head and hand, as they work on individual and 
team projects that focus on Cambridge’s neighborhoods and industries. To 
communicate what they find out, students make maps, take photographs, 
draw architectural blueprints, build models, and write up their interviews 
and oral histories. Students are also introduced to the various concentra- 
tions in RSTA (see list below). The technical, academic, and critical thinking 
skills taught in CityWorks prepare students for success intheir future 
vocational and academic studies as well as in the workplace. 

Credits: 10, Year, One period 


YCIR CitySystems 


The purpose of CitySystems is to use both the classroom and the technical areas 
of RSTA as resources for experiencing key scientific and mathematical concepts. 
In investigating questions such as: "What does an engineer do?" students learn 
and apply principles ofalgebra, geometry, pre-engineering, technology, ecology, 
physics and physical science. Particularimportance is given to the development 
of students’ skills/abilites to: participate with fellow classmates in inquiry- 
based, hands-on learning activities; organize, maintain, and reflect ona portfolio 
of classwork, use mathematics in science and technology activities; relate 
classroom topics to one another, to RSTA technical areas, and to life and work. 
Credits: 10 (Math) and 10 (Science), Year 


Grade 10 Common Foundation ¢ Pathways 


Common Foundation Language Arts 10 : World Literature II (semesters A, B) 
Common Foundation Social Studies 10: World History II (semesters A, B) 


See page 4. 


T420 Pathways 

Students explore a variety of careers within broad career pathways. Projects 
in this course include job shadowing, work biographies, and student 
exhibitions. The goal is not to decide what you want to be for the rest of 
your life, but rather to discover the value and meaning that work can have 
in your life. 

Credits: 10, Year 


e Grade 11 & 12 Concentrations 


RSTA is one of eleven programs nationally to receive a grant from the U.S. Department of 
Education to develop new ways to integrate academic and vocational learning. Through our 
Vocational Integration with Academics Project (VIA), we are creating new concentrations for 
CRLS juniors and seniors. Concentrations function much like a “major” in college, offering 
clusters of related courses, internships and community projects. In this way, career paths add 
focus and meaning to academic studies— connecting these studies to practical applications and 
work contexts. On the following pages you will find descriptions of the courses, internships, 


and school-based enterprises that comprise each concentration. 


¢ Architectural/Technical Drafting 

¢ Automotive Technology 

¢ Carpentry/Construction 

* Computer Technology & Multi-Media 
¢ Culinary Arts/Cantabrigia 

¢ Electrical 

¢ Electronics 

¢ Image/Graphic Design 


T625 Introduction to Technology 


How can you prepare yourself to live and work in an age of accelerating 
technological change? In this interdisciplinary course, students will design, 
build, test, and evaluate devices and systems that address practical problems. 
Projects are built around design-and-build challenges and include, for example: 
robotic arms, product design, electric circuit wiring, electronic sensing control 
devices, energy conservation practices, and bottle rocketry. Using RSTA’s new 
Technology Laboratory and other shop laboratories, students will apply a 
problem solving process, learning to select appropriate methods, materials and 
tools for solving everyday problems. They will also learn the scientific principles 
that lie behind these solutions. 

Credits: 10 (science and technology), Grade level 10,11,12: Prerequisite: 

One year of science and technology 





T883 Poetry & Performance Art 

A study of the use of the word and music in traditional and 
contemporary poetry and performance. In this course, we 
will examine the relationships between traditional Ameri- 
can poetry and contemporary rap lyrics by tracing the 
cultural and semiotic influences on American musical 
style. Each student will conduct research on the individual 
port/artist and will during the span of the course: tran- 
scribe lyrics, read, write, recite and analyze poetry. Stu- 
dents will keep journals and write comparative essays. 
Ongoing-self-reflection will be a major component of the 
course, which will culminate in the production and perfor- 
mance of an oral piece that combines classical and contem- 
porary oral styles. : 


1/2-year course{Fall and Spring), 5 credits, Grades 11-12 
T980 Senior Projects 


By senior year students have a lot of experience complet- 
ing work teachers assign. Doing a Senior Project is an 
opportunity for you to set your own learning agenda and 
explore an interest of your own. It is also an opportunity 
to accomplish something of value to your community. 
Seniors can work on projects individually or in a group, 
with the support of mentors from the school and commu- 
nity. If you are interested in doing a Senior Project you 
should sign up for the Senior Project Seminar (ESPN) 
either semester of senior year. (See Lang. Arts section). 
You may devote additional periods to doing your Senior Project, with prior 
approval from the Senior Project Committee. 
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RSTA Department Offerings 








Computer and Electronic Technology 











COMPUTER TECHNOLOGY 


T021 Multimedia 


Students learn the basic of computer operations and presentation software. 
This course satisfies 1/2 year of computer proficiency graduation require- 
ment. 


1/2 year course (Spring only} , 5 credits, Grades 9-12 
T621 The Internet 


This course provides students with an understanding of the Internet. 
Techniques and terminology needed to navigate through the Internet and 
the World Wide Web will be covered. Using HTML, students will get 
“hands-on” experience in Web Page Design. This course satisfies 1/2 year 
of computer proficiency requirement for graduation. 

1/2 year course (Spring only), 5 credits, Grades 10-12 


Desktop Production T622 


Students learn the principles of Desktop Publishing and how to run a 
Desktop Publishing business. This course satisfies 1/2 year of computer 
proficiency requirement for graduation. 

1/2 year course {Fall only}, 5 credits, Grades 10-12 


Computer Structure T644 


This course, team taught by both Electronics and Computer Technology 
teachers, will introduce the student to both computer hardware and the 
operating systems. The personal computer hardware part of the course will 
include an introduction to the motherboard, the CPU, memory, input, and 
output devices. In the computer operation part of the course the student will 
be introduced to operating systems which will cover Windows 95 system 
concepts, commands, and terminology. Upon completion of this course, the 
student will get “hands on” experience by building a computer system, have 
a higher degree of competence with personal computers and software, as 
well as having a great proficiency with the operating environment. This 


course satisfies 1/2 year of computer proficiency graduation requirement. 
1/2 year course {Fall Only). 5 credits, Grades 10-12, PREREQUISITE: Student should have an interest in 
computers and what makes them work 


Turbo C++ Programming T641 

This course is an introduction to the computer programming language 
Turbo C++. Students will become familiar with the various data types, 
character strings, and operations. This course satisfies 1 year of computer 


proficiency requirement for graduation. 
Full year course, 10 credits, Grades 10-12, PREREQUISITE: Algebra 1 


Visual BASIC Programming T880 


This course is an introduction to the object-oriented programming language 
Visual Basic. Students will learn how to create a user interface and write 
Visual Basic codes. Students will plan and create Windows applications. 








Students will examine the importance of 
images in our society. By exploring tradi- 
tional drawing and design techniques, as 
well as cutting edge computer environ- 
ments, students will learn how photos, 
drawings, paintings, words and sounds are 
put together to create images. Students will 
be expected to develop their ideas, present 
design options and display finished prod- 
ucts. These may involve drawing, 
airbrushing, bookbinding, publishing, 
. video, and computer design (using soft- 
ware such as Adobe Illustrator, Photoshop, 





: ClarisWorks, and Strata Studio). 








INTERACTIVE IMAGES/GRAPHIC DESIGN 


and Premiere, as well as Painter, — 





ELECTRONIC TECHNOLOGY 


This program combines basic and advanced electronic 
theory, with hands-on experiments. Students learn to 
identify and assemble common components, to solder, 
and read schematic diagrams. They designand trouble- 
shoot circuits with oscilloscopes, multi-meters and 
other equipment. Students also gain experience in run- 
ning a service enterprise, installing and maintaining 
computer and telephone equipment in the school. 





T026 Electronics 1 


Students should have an interest in the subject and want to excel in the areas 


described above. 
1/2 year course {Fall and Spring), 5 credits, Grades 9-12 
Full year course, 10 credits, Grades 9-12 


T682 Electronics 2 


Prerequisite: T026 or comparable electronics experience 
Full year course, 10 credits, Grades 10-12 


T644 Computer Structure 


This course, team taught by both Electronics and Computer Technology 
teachers, will introduce the student to both computer hardware and the 
operating systems. The personal computer hardware part of the course will 
include an introduction to the motherboard, the CPU, memory, input, and 
output devices. In computer operation part of the course the student will be 
introduced to operating systems which will cover Windows 95 system 
concepts, commands, and terminology. Upon completion of this course, the 
student will get “hands on” experience by building a computer system, have 
a higher degree of competence with personal computers and software, as 
well as having a great proficiency with the operating environment. This 
course satisfies 1/2 year of computer proficiency requirement for gradua- 
tion. 

1/2 year course {Fall Only), 5 credits, Grades 10-12, PREREQUISITE: Student should have an interest in 


computers and what makes them work 


T645 Intro to Automotive Electronics 

This course, team taught by both Electronics and Automotive teachers, is a 
1/2-year course that will provide students with a working knowledge of 
Automotive Electronics. This course will include basic electricity / electronic 
theory with emphasis on the automotive electrical system. This includes the 
ignition system and the charging system. Test equipment suchas meters and 
scopes will be covered as well as other computer controlled devices. 


1/2 year course: (Spring Only], 5 credits, Grades 10-12, PREREQUISITE: Student should have an interests 
in cars and what makes them work 










T027 Interactive Imaging 1 
Students should have an interest in drawings and images in general and want 


to excel in the areas described above. Your artistic style will be encouraged. 
1/2-year course, 5 credits, Grades 9-12 


Full-year course, 10 credits, Grades 9-12 


T646 Advanced Interactive Imaging 

Students should have prior experience in art or image making (drawing, 
computer design, printing, etc..) The emphasis will be on applying skills to 
real design problems. In the areas described above, students will design and 
produce personal and school projects. 

Full-year course, 10 credits, Grades 10-12, PREREQUISITE: T027 or other computer image class. 


Gem + 
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Business & Technological Education 


FINANCE AND MANAGEMENT 


4%o 67158500 


B629 Computerized Accounting 

Students will be introduced to the concept of double entry accounting, using 
journals and ledgers which are kept by financial institutions. Students will do 
projects that simulate the activities of accountants. It will give students 
“hands-on” experience with a microcomputer and its role in business situa- 
tions. Accounting theory will be used to show the flow of business informa- 
tion through data entry and financial preparation and reproduction. 


Full-year course 10 credits, Grades 10-12 


B647 Income Taxes 
Students will learn how to prepare the Federal Income Tax return for the 


current year. Forms 1040EZ, 1040A, 1040, along with Schedules A, B, C, and 
E will be covered. 


1/2 year course {Spring Only], 5 credits Grades 10-12 


B648 Business Law 


The purpose of this course is to acquaint students with the fundamental 
principles of Business Law. The student will examine the law of contracts, 
sales, bailments, wills, leases, assignments and other legal documents that 
would be encountered in personal as well as business life. The course uses 
actual cases tried before a court of law. 


1/2 year course (Fall & Spring], 5 credits, Grades 10-12 


B627 Business Management 

Have you ever wondered how people start their own business? What are the 

skills and the business know-how that are needed to succeed? Business 

Management answers these questions plus many others as you cover such 

topics as the form of the business, marketing, location, pricing, financing, 
ayrolls, etc 

te course{Fall & Spring), 5 credits, Grades 10-12 


B874 Introduction to Banking 
The purpose of this course is to give students 
an understanding of our banking system. This 
is the course you should select if you plan to 
enter the banking field after graduation. Stu- 
dents from this class may be selected for 
Banking Operations. 


B940 Bank Operations 

Students who have taken the Summer Intern 
Training are eligible to be part of the opera- 
tional banking team. These students will op- 
erate the branch bank and will be part of the 
policy making process. Permission of the in- 


structor is required. 
Full-year course, 10 credits, Grades 12, PREREQUISITE: 
Permission of the Instructor 





B630 Principles of Marketing 

This course will be a study of the marketing systems in the American 
economy, giving the student an understanding not only of the principles but 
also their application in terms of consumer behavior and the strategies 
employed in product, pricing, promotion, and distribution. 

1/2 year course (Fall and Spring), 5 credits, Grades 10-12 CNCAA) 


B631 Intro to Office Administration 

An overview of office systems—technology, people, procedures, and the 
environment, filing systems, recordkeeping, check cashing, telephone eti- 
quette, dress, attitudes and personality—will all be addressed. This course 
stress the development of human-relations skills. 

1/2 year course {Fall only), 5 credits, Grades 10-12. (NCAA) 


1/2 year course (Fall & Spring), 5 credits, Grades 11-12(NCAA) 


COMPUTER APPLICATION COURSES 


B020 Computer Applications 

For your success in CRLS and beyond, this course should be taken in the 9th 
or 10th grade. Whether planning to enter college or the world of business, 
appropriate computer skills are essential. You will learn keyboarding, word 
processing, and internet techniques for preparing personal and research 
materials. This course satisfies one year of computer proficiency requirement 
for graduation. 

Full-year course, 10 credits, Grades 9-12 


B640 Word Processing Operations 

Through learning a full featured word processing program to achieve format- 
ting and enhancement tasks, you can concentrate on your production skills for 
quality performance. Word Processing Operations students will learn exten- 
sive features of a high-powered word processing program for practical 
applications. This course satisfies 1/2 year of the computer proficiency re- 
quirement for graduation. 

1/2-year course {Fall}, 5 credits, Grades 10-12, PREREQUISITE: B020 or permission from Instructor 


B680 Advanced Word Processing 


Using a full-featured word processing program you will learn concepts and 
commands not covered in Word Processing Operations to complement your 
skills. Learning to manipulate the program to use tables, columns, graphics, 
macros, merges, outlines, and desktop publishing for producing projects will 
help you to become a competent word processing user. This course satisfies 1/ 
2 year of the computer proficiency requirement for graduation. 

1/2-year course {Spring}, 5 credits, Grades 10-12, PREREQUISIT! E: BO020 or B640 or permission from 
Instructor 


B677 Spreadsheet 


Using a spreadsheet program, you will learn to electronically manipulate and 
calculate rows and columns of data as used by accountants and business 
analysts. Using a spreadsheet as a financial planning tool, it becomes easy to 
make calculations, prepare financial statements, plan budgets, and,make 
financial decisions. This course satisfies 1/2 year of the computer proficiency 
requirement for graduation. 


1/2 year course (Fall & Spring), 5 credits, Grades 10-12, PREREQUISITE: B020 or permission from In- 
structor 


$999 
$9999 


B678 Database 

Learning a relational database program allows you to organize collected 
information. Through knowledge of the rules for database manipulation and 
reporting, your information can be used to generate complex forms, reports, 
mailing labels and analyses. This course satisfies 1/2 year of the computer 
proficiency requirement for graduation. 

1/2 year all & Spring), 5 credits, Grades 10-12, PREREQUISITE: B020 or permission from In- 
structor. 
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Internships 


iv@iv@ indica om iam mind ia 


The Career Paths Internship Program 


The Career Paths Internships are designed to prepare high school students for employment and life learning, by 
helping them make connections between highschool and work through intergrated curiculm and work experience. 
The students spend a portion of each school day working onsite with an adult supervisor. Beyond this, they 
participate in a rigorous academic seminar which meets at the workplace, community sites and the Internship 
Center R245. One of the main goals of the program is to give students an introduction to college opportunities. The 
programs require students to demonstrate a high level of responsibility and resourcefulness. Students are required 


to document, exhibit and present their work to variou 


T885 Cambridge-Lesley Careers in Education Program 
The Cambridge-Lesley Careers in Education Program is a collaboration formed 
in 1990 between Cambridge Rindge and Latin School and Lesley College. It is 
open to all high school juniors and seniors who are interested in working with 
young children. Three mornings per week, students participate in a seminar at 
Lesley College that focuses on early childhood development and English and 
Social Studies topics that relate to teaching. Students work as a teacher's 
assistant for twoand a half hours, two mornings per week ina local publicschool 
kindergarten or first grade classroom. The work involves collaborating with an 
elementary teacher to create a meaningful learning experience for individual 
children, or small groups of young students. 

Applications available in the RSTA office in R131 and in the Internship Center R245. 


T886 City Links 

City Links is an internship program offered to new immigrant students at 
Cambridge Rindge and Latin to expose them to government and public sector 
careers and to prepare them for leadership positions in their community. The 
program is a collaboration between the Cambridge Rindge and Latin School 
Bilingual Program, Cambridge Community Services and the City of Cambridge 
Office of Workforce Development. Students are enrolled in a seminar which 
focuses on the public sector, covering topics such as leadership, community 
development, immigration, and the structure of city, state and federal 
government. Students work in city offices such as the police department, the 
city hospital, the public library and City Hall. ‘ 

Applications available in the RSTA office in R131 and in the Internship Center R245. 


T887 Harvard Internship Program 

The Harvard Internship Program is a collaboration between Cambridge Rindge 
and Latin and three departments of Harvard University: Planning and Real 
Estate, Dining Services, and University Operations Services. Established in 
September 1994, the Harvard Internship Program offers students a dynamic 
opportunity to experience work integrated with an academic seminar during 
the school day. Students are placed in office positions, facilities maintenance 
and technical areas in the three collaborating departments. Students also attend 
a humanities seminar for academic credit that is held in a conference room at 
Harvard and is taught by a faculty member of the high school. Guest presenters 
and Harvard staff are invited to participate in the academic seminars. 
Applications available in the RSTA office in R131 and in the Internship Center R245. 


T888 Health Careers 2000 

Health Careers 2000 is a collaboration between CRLS, the Cambridge Hospital, 
other local health institutions, and Cambridge Community Services. It offers 
students an opportunity to work in a health care setting while concurrently 
taking a health careers seminar and an English course on the literature of health 
and disease. Students work in a variety of settings including Pathology, 
Orthopedics, Radiology, Pediatrics, Pharmacy, biotechnology and elder care. 
Student interns become part of the health care team at the hospital or other 
health setting, while learning about the wide range of career opportunities in the 
health care field. : 

Applications aoailable in the RSTA office in R131 and in the Internship Center R245. CNCAA) 


T889 Infant & Toddler Child Care Internship Program 
The Infant & Toddler Child Care Internship Program is offered to Cambridge 
Rindge and Latin students as a collaboration between the Cambridge Rindge 
and Latin School, First Steps Day Care, the Cambridge-Somerville Child Care 
Alliance and the Office of Workforce Development. Through the integration of 
an academic seminar and work experience during the school day and after 
school, this new internship program offers highschool students the opportunity 
to understand and develop the skills needed for quality professional child care. 
Participating students will have an opportunity to receive academicor technical 
credit and are paid for their work in this program. 

Applications available in the RSTA office in R131 and in the Internship Center R245 


T890 Management and Finance Internship Program 

The Management and Finance Internship Program is offered to Cambridge 
Rindgeand Latinstudents asa collaboration between theschool, local businesses, 
and the Citywide Youth Employment Office. The objective of the program is to 
provide interns actual field experience in banking, business, management and 
related career areas, and to integrate the interns’ work experience withclassroom 
study. Students in the program often work in pairs at local banks, credit unions ~ 
and other businesses while concurrently participating in a related academic 
seminar. Students spend one half of each school day working in the Management 
and Finance Internship Program. This time is divided daily between seminar 
work and job site duties. 

Applications available in the RSTA office in R131 and in the Internship Center R245 CNCAA) 


Work Study Program: (T320) 

The purpose of the program is to provide paid entry -level work experience 
through supervised part-time employment in compliance with State Labor 
Laws. Students enrolled in the Work Study Program repo-t to their jobs 
assigned work station immediately after school. The minimum time for 
students to work is 2 hours daily with a maximum of 10 hours per week, with 
the exception of school Holidays and vacation. Academic subjects covered in 
seminar include resume preparation, attitude training and job application. 
Grade level: 9,10 ,11; Prerequisites: None 7 - 
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Construction Industry 





— CARPENTRY — — ARCHITECTURAL/TECHNICAL DRAFTING — 









This program is for students interested in developing marketable skills in Students create in the universal picture languge used by most industries to translatd 








woodworking and carpentry. Students get an introduction to basic rough ideas into design. The emphasis is on the architectural, mechanical, and computer 
and finish carpentry which includes foundations, wall, floor and roof assisted practices. Students study the theory and principles of design and develop 
framing, installation of windows and doors amd some exterior finish work. technical drawing and model making skills while working on a variety of projects 
Students learn to use a full range of woods, techniques, tools and woodwork- within a studio setting. 






ing machines as they progress through various projects. They also examine 
related issues such as weatherization and energy conservation. T023 Drafting 1 






Students should have an interest in the subject and want to 
excel is some of the areas described above. No prerequisites. 


1/2 year course (Fall & Spring}, 5 credits, Grades 9-12 


T642 Drafting 2 
PREREQUISITE: T023 or comparable experience 
1/2-year course (Fall & Spring}, 5 credits, Grades 10-12 









T024 Introduction to Architectural / 


Technical Drawing 
Students will develop technical drafting skills related to 
architectural and mechanical design through individual and 
small group projects. By using appropriate drafting tools and 
measurement scales, students will develop floor plans, eleva- 
T020 Basic Woodworking tions and mechanical drawings. Model making skills will also be developed b 
This is an introductory course in the techniques and materials of the wood- making paper and wood balsa models. The instruction can provide linguistiq 

















working, which includes shop safety, planning, measurement, rough cut- assistance to Haitian, Spanish and Portuguese-speaking students. 
ting, assembly and finishing techniques. 1/2-year course {Fall & Spring}, 5 credits, Grades 9-12 
1/2-year course (Fall & Spring}, 5 credits, Grades 9-12 Full-year course, 10 credits, Grades 9-12 







Full-year course 10 credits, Grades 9-12 






T620 Construction as a Business 


















This course introduces students to the general contracting/construction — ELECTRICAL — 

business. Students examine building codes, union issues, safety, OSHA 

regulations, the business of contracting, and how a construction site func- An in-depth study of the electrical theory and practice, with a strong focus on thd 
tions. Students get hands on experience by assisting on some projects of the occupational health and safety. Students learn about the installation, maintenance 
General Contracting class. and repair of the electrical systems. The course prepares students in blueprin 
1/2-year course {Fall & Spring), 5 credits, Grades 10-12, PREREQUISITE: T020 reading, motorcontrols, troubleshooting, schematic diagrams, and various labora 
Full-year course, 10 credits, Grades 10-12, PREREQUISITE: T020 CNCAA) tory experiments. Upon program completion, students may become an electrician’g 





helper or apprentice. 






T640 General Contracting 
Students run their own contracting business. Students learn the construction T025 Electrical 1 
techniques within the broad examination of the construction industry, 
looking at how this industry impacts and is affected by the community. 


Projects will include commericial and residential renovations. 
1/2-year course (Fall & Spring], 5 credits, Grades 10-12, PREREQUISITE: T020 














The student will be introduced to the world of electricity with hands-on learning 
They will learn all types of house wiring; installing; troubleshooting, and remodel 
ing. They will also do some appliance repair. Time will also.be spent on thd 

















; derstanding and drawing wiring diagrams and sche- 
Full-year course, 10 credits, Grades 10-12, PREREQUISITE: T0220 (NCAA) a & & 6 tlagr : 
ri e2 matics. (For students with an interest in the subject) 
T680 C arp entry 1/2-yr course {Fall & Spring), 5 credits, All grades 






Full-year course, 2 periods, 20 credits, Grades 10-12, PREREQUISITE: T020 





T643 Electrical 2 
Year-course, 2 periods, 20 credits, Grades 10-12, PRERQUISITE: T025 


T881 Electrical 3 
ete CHAD 20 credits, Grades 11-12, PRERQUISITE: T025 


& T7643. CNCAAD 










Culinary 





CULINARY ARTS/CANTABRIGIA 


Students are involved in all aspects of the opera- TQ22 Culinary 5! 
tion of a food service enterprise. Students rotate students should have an interest in culinary arts and want to excel insome of the 
through work stations in bakery, cooking, and _ areas described above. 
management associated with operating a fullfood 17-year course (Fall & Spring), 5 credits, All grades 
service establishment. In chef training, they learn _Full-year course, 10 credits, All grades 
all phases of the quality food preparation, using < 
commercial standards for the industry. Inbaking, 1681 Culinary 2 5 Mie 
s they have an in-depth study of ingredients and Full-year course, 2 periods, 20 credits, Grades 10-12, Prerequisite: Culinary 1 cada) 
. ’ methods for producing quality goods. : 
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Automotive Technology 
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T028 On the Road 


Students learn how to keep a car on the road, with focus on preventive 
maintenance, use of basic hand tools, pneumatic and hydraulic equipment. 
1/2-year course {Fall & Spring}, 5 credits Grades 9-12 


T029 Preventive Maintenance 

There’s more to a car than driving it! In this class students will learn how 
to use lubrication manual, lifts, and basic hand tools, while performing 
preventive maintenance services on the automobile. 

1/2-year course (Fall & Spring}, 5 credits, Grades 9-12 


T645 Intro to Automotive Electronics 

This course, team taught by both Electronics and Automotive teachers, is a 
1/2 year course that will provide students with a working knowledge of 
Automotive Electronics. This course will include basic electricity /elec- 
tronic theory with emphasis on the automotive electrical system. This 
includes the ignition system and the charging system. Test equipment such 
as meters and scopes will be covered as well as other computer controlled 


devices. 
1/2-year course: {Spring Only}, 5 credits, Grades 10-12, PREREQUISITE: Student should have an 


interests in cars and what makes them work 


AUTOMOTIVE 


Students learn the basic tool handling, shop and tool safety. They are 
involved in the management and operation of an automotive service area. 
Through both hands on and classroom training, students learn the basics of 
automotive repair. 


T647 Auto Repair 1 


Students should have an interest in the subject. 
1/2-year course {Fall and Spring), 5 credits, Grades 9-12, PREREQUISITE: T1028 or T029 or Instructor 


Apo 


T648 Auto Repair 2 
Full-year course, 10 credits, Grades 10-12, PREREQUISITE: 1028 or T029 or T647 


T882 Auto Repair 3 


Full-year course, 2 Periods, 20 credits, Grades 11-12, PREREQUISITE: T6481 


Technology 


T891 Pre-Engineering 

Students will design, build and test models of transportation devices, with the 
aid of classroom-designed and constructed wave tanks, wind tunnels, and 
magnetic levitation tracks and learn the scientific principles behind their work 
Traditional mechanical drawing and contemporary computer aided 

design (CAD) methods will be utilized for document- 

ing student designs. Students will explore the meth- 

ods, concepts and advisability of selecting and model-_ 

ing with the following materials and systems: wood 

products, metals, plastics and electrical/electronics. 

Forces, mechanisms, and machines will be explored 

through hands-on, table top experiments in the lab. 

Field trips to local industries and visits by engineers 

will be part of the course. 


1/2-year course (Fall & Spring), 5 credits (science and technical) , Grades 11- 
12, PREREQUISITE: Two years of Science 


T892 Computer Control Technology 
Students will explore construction, manufacturing, communications and trans- 
portation industries by hands-on problem solving experience provided by 
modeling with LEGO Dacta brand computer control technology apparatus. The 
LEGO apparatus includes a computer interface allowing students to 
write computer programs that utilize electronic sensors 
for controlling mechanisms. Students will design, build 
and test electronic logic circuitry and learn the scientific 
principles behind their work. This course provides inter- 
ested students with the opportunity to experiment with 
programming microprocessors, the heart of computer 
control in contemporary technologies (automobiles, ap- 
pliances, robots, programmable thermostats, and virtual 
reality games, etc). Through field trips to local industries, 
students will have the opportunity to observe first hand 
how computers interface with electronic sensing devices 
that monitor and provide feedback for controlling pro- 
cesses and the manufacture of products. 


1/2-year course (Fall & Spring}, 5 credits (science and technical), Grades 11-12, 
PREREQUISITE: Two years of Science 











The Guidance Department offers a wide variety of services to students. One of its major 





goalsis to help students make a smooth transition from elementary to high school. Afterwards nae Rica bees or Gar ae (Leadership School) 
the focus is on planning the high school program of study which best prepares students for — ne y=aee ea ee ews a a9 Cc 
heir future education and ca To address these stud d I ; a it: ee erree Coes) 
thei fu na careers. 10 address these student needs, counselors engage in such Jacqueline Browne (Pilot School) Larry Poirier (Leadership School) 
activities = ots , : Lorraine Davis (Fundamental School) _ Sally Ralph (Just-a-Start/ Academy) 

° teaching decision-making skills Brian Downes (R.S.T.A.) Ralph Sennott (Fundamental School) 

° holding informational sessions on courses, jobs and careers Eleanor Farinato (Academy) Kathy Wamness (House A) 

* coordinating special services for students to receive tutoring, testing, counseling, etc. Karen Ford (Pilot School) 

* college counseling 

* drop-out prevention 

* scheduling and making course changes 

* drug, alcohol awareness education G070 Guidance Student Assistant 

* health and personal issues discussions If ki : 7 sae 

© study skills development, etc. you want to work in the guidance office under the supervision of your counselor, 


Counselors will also run special counseling groups for specific student issues (i.e. divorce YOU™AY fanishvis consider this course. You will Me ka certainnumber of periods per 
and stepfamilies, grieving, test anxiety, etc.) Counselors act asa link between the student and week. Some possibilities for your placement include helping out in the Career 


all of the programs that the school offers. is Resource Center, Student Service Center and Guidance offices. 
of progr : : off ; 7 ley are iaisons for the school, the parents, the Credits & Periods: Variable, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Year or Semester, Prerequisite: Counselor Approval 
students and outside community agencies. 








COMMUNITY BASED LEARNING PROGRAM 








Z500 C.B.L.P. (Community Based Learning Program) 

This program provides students with the opportunity to select a community based _ If you sign up for Z500 CBLP internships, your placements will be set up at the end 
internship experience, participate in classes held in the community, ortoenrollinan of your school day, two or three afternoons a week. The exact times will be developed 
academic college level course. Students who select internships may gain first-hand _ according to the student's schedule and the placement’s need. The CBLP advisor will 
experience in their chosen field, investigate different types of careers, or use the meet with you at the high school to help you select your particular program. The 
community to enhance their academic skills. Students may also apply to take a  CBLP office is located in the CRLS Student Service Center. The phone is 349-6739. 
college level course at a local college or university. Credits: Variable, Periods: Variable, Grade Level: 9,10,11,12, Length: Semester 
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COURSE LISTINGS 





ART DEPARTMENT 

A021 Beginning Art 

A040 Exploring Visual Art 

A630 Intermediate Art 

A640 Advanced Art 

A970 Senior portfolio 

A030 Fashion Illustration 

A024 Intro Photography 

A644 Intermediate Photography 
A460 Advanced Photography 
A874 Photography Portfolio 
A027 Ceramics/Sculpture 

A025 Video Production 

A026 Electronic Image Making 
A646 Adv. Electronic Image Making 


BILINGUALE.S.L. 
X020 ESL Beginning 
X021 ESL Adv. Beginners 
X024 ESL Intermediate 
X025 ESL Advanced 
X022 Welcome to English I 
X023 Welcome to English I 
X026 Creative Writing-ESL 
X032 Pre-Algebra in ESL 
X033 Pre-Algebra/Creole 
X034 Pre-Algebra /Spanish 
X035 Pre-Algebra/Portuguese 
X036 Algebra /ESL 
X039Algebra/Spanish 
X037 Algebra/Creole 
X038 Algebra/Chinese 
X040 Geometry/ESL 
X045 Algebra II/Chinese 
X231 Integrated Math for Bil.Stud. 
X061 Prin. of Science /ESL 
X062 Prin. of Science/Creole 
X063 Prin. of Science/Spanish 
X064 Prin. of Science in Portuguese 
X665 Introductory Biology 
X666 Biology in ESL 
X067 Earth Science in ESL 
X041 World Today/ESL 
X042 WorldToday/Spanish 
X043 World Today/Creole 
X046 World History/Culture in ESL 
X047 World History/Culture in Span. 
X048 World History /Culture in Creole 
X049 World History/Culture in Chinese 
X425 World History /Culture in Portug. 
X644 U.S. History/ESL 
X645 U.S. History/Spanish 
X646 U.S. History/Creole 
X647 U.S. History /Chinese 
X304 U.S. Law 
X648 Pluralism in 20th C.Amer. 
X089 Geography/History of Asia 
X088 Geography, History, Culture 
of the Caribbean 
X044 Geography, History, Culture 
of Latin America 
X649 Chinese Society 
X650 Asian/Asian-Amer. Lit. 
X360 Portuguese Literature I 
X060 Portuguese Literature I 
X059 Lang/Lit./Port. Speaking World 
X058 Hispanic Literature 
X057 Adolescence Through Lit./Spanish 
X056 Popular Literature in Spanish 
X050 Chinese I 
X051 Chinese II 
X052 Chinese II 
X053 Adv. Chinese Lit./Composition 
X054 Haitian Literature 
X055 Haitian Creole /Home Speakers 
X001 Basic Skills I- ESL 
X002 Basic Skills I - Soc.Stud. 
X003 Basic Skills I - Math 
X004 Basic Skills I - Science 
X011 Basic Skills If - ESL 
X012 Basic Skills II - Soc.Stud. 
X013 Basic Skills Il - Math 
X014 Basic Skills I - Science 
X926 Advanced English/CollegePrep 
X950 U.S. History /College Prep 
X071 Business Prep 
X084 Health in ESL 
X086 Health in Spanish 
X085 Health in Creole 
X081 Life-Skills in Spanish 
X082 Life-Skills in Creole 
X083 Life-Skills in E.S.L. 


BUREAU OF PUPIL SERVICES 
See section for course numbers. 


DRAMATIC ARTS 

D022 Public Communication 
D025 Elements of Theatre 
D665 Acting and Play Study 
D650 Playwriting 

D894 Advanced Theatre I 
D895 Advanced Theatre II 
D020 Dance I 

D645 Dance II 

D890 Dance Performance 
D892 Advanced Dance 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS 
See listings for 9th/10th Grades courses 
in House sections. 
Semester A (September-January) 
E820 Adolescents in Literature 
E821 Selected Short Fiction 
E823 Literary Hero 
E824 Communications and Mass Media 
E841 Semiotics I 
£843 Literature of Groups in Conflict 
E845 Science Fiction 
E846 Shakespeare 
E847 Great Russian Authors 
E850 Women in Literature 
E861 Taking Stock 
E863 Film As Literature 
E864 Great Authors 
E866 World Mythology 
E867 Writing on Computers 
E868 Advanced Writing Seminar 
E870 Autobiography 
E871 Disease / Health in Literature /Life 
E872 What's It About? Read/Writ/Life 
E873 Reading, Thinking and Writing 
about Essential Themes 
E880 Ap American Literature 
E890 Advanced Placement English 
E895 AP English Literature 
E979 Senior Project Seminar 
Semester B (January-June) 
E820 Adolescents in Literature 
E821 Selected Short Fiction 
E823 Literary Hero 
E824 Communications and Mass Media 
E842 Semiotics I 
E843 Literature of Groups in Conflict 
E845 Science Fiction 
E847 Great Russian Authors 
E867 Writing on Computers 
E850 Women in Literature 
E861 Taking Stock 
E863 Film As Literature 
E864 Great Authors 
E866 World Mythology 
E867 Writing on Computers 
E868 Advanced Writing Seminar 
E870 Autobiography 
E871 Disease / Health in Literature/Life 
E872 What's It About? Read/Writ/Life 
E873 Reading, Thinking and Writing 
about Essential Themes 
E880 Ap American Literature 
E890 Advanced Placement English 
E895 AP English Literature 
E979 Senior Project Seminar 
New Courses 
GE09 English Enrichment 
(not for English credit ) 
GE10 English Enrichment 
(not for English credit ) 


Integrated Courses 

E871 Disease /Health in Literature /Life 

E861 Taking Stock 

E979 Senior Project Seminar 

Collaborations with the RSTA 

(See course descriptions under RSTA) 

¢ Cambridge-Lesley Careers in Educ. 

¢ Cambridge Service Corps: 
Community Problem Solving 101 

Starting a REAL Business 

¢ Financial Services Internship 

Harvard Facilities Management Prog. 


GUIDANCE 
GV070 Guidance Student Assistant 


HEALTH/PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
P820 Grade 11 and 12 Physical Educ. 
Semester I (Fall) 
— CPR/other health-related course, 
volleyball, aerobic/conditioning 
nutritional fitness, tennis, 
weight training, basket, 
badminton, swim 


P821 Grade 11 and 12 Physical Educ. 
Semester II (Spring) 
- swim, basketball, weight training, 
badminton, recreational games, 
tennis, volleyball, CPR/other 
health-related course, 
PM81 Student Mentor in P.E. (Fall) 
PM82 Student Mentor in P.E. (Fall) 
FM81 Student Mentor in Health (Fall) 
FM82 Student Mentor in Health (Fall) 
PALT Leadership /Indoor Ropes 
F620 Intensive Health Education 


HISTORY/SOCIAL SCIENCE 
H840/H841 Economics 

H842/H843 Future Shock: Iss./21st Cent. 
H845 Geography of the World 
H846/H847 Psychology 

H848/H849 Sociology 

H850 H851 International Relations 
H852 A Criminal Law 

H853 B Civil Law 

H854/H855 African-American Exper. 
H856 Modern America 

H857 American Revolution 

H890 Advanced Placement U.S. History 
H891 Advanced Placement Europ. Hist. 
H880 U.Mass. American Identities 
Community Leadership /Service Corps 


LIBRARY MEDIA 
GV02 Library Internship 


LIFE STUDIES/HOME ECONOMCIS 
C019 Food Power I 

C022 Food Power II 

023 All About Food 

C020 Clothing and Textiles I-IV 
C021 Clothing and Textiles I-IV 
640 Early Childhood Educ, & Aide 
641 Child Development 

C024 APP Life Studies 

025 APP Life Studies II 

C642 APP Child Development 


MATHEMATICS 
M001 Everything You Wanted to Know 

About MathM103 Integrated Math 
M002 Pre Algebra 
M003 Essential Math 
Algebra 1 (See Common Foundation) 
Geometry (See Common Foundation) 
M080 Geometry Intensive 
M640 Algebra 2 
M680 Algebra 2 Intensive 
M840 Adv. Alg & Trigonometry 
M841 Functions, Statistics, & Trig. 
M850 Pre-Calculus 
M860 Advanced Mathematics 
M870 Statistics 
M899 A.P. Math Calculus 
MCNI Interactive Math Prog: Year 1 
MCTI Interactive Math Prog: Year 2 
M725 Interactive Math Prog: Year 3 
M925 Interactive Math Prog: Year 4 
MCBA Senior SAT Prep 

(Not for Math credit) 
MCBC Junior SAT Prep 
(Not for Math credit) 

M072 Intro. to Computers/Inf.Sys. 
M073 BASIC Programming 
M682 Programming in C 
M683 Programming in C++ 


MUSIC 

1201 Beginning Instrumental 
1040 Percussion Ensemble 
1061 Band 

1062 Orchestra 

1063 Synthesizers I 

1064 Jazz Ensemble 

1065 Synthesizers Independent Study 
1070 Chorus 

1053 Sisters 

1340 Voice Training I 

1640 Vocal Ensemble 

1071 Piano Lab 

1072 Theory /Harmony 

1679 Music Video Prod. Lab 


READING 

R101/102 Reading Lab I 

R201/202 Reading Lab II 

R301/302 Reading Lab III 

R401 /402 Reading Lab IV 

R020 Critical Read /Think/Study Strat. 


SCIENCE 
$680 Intensive Biology 
S640 Biology 
$840 Human Anatomy & Physiology 
$890 A. P. Biology 
S682 Intensive Chemistry 
$642 Chemistry 
S652 Chemistry in the Community 
$892 A. P. Chemistry, 
$685 Intensive Physics 
S645 Physics, 
S895 A. P. Physics, 
$120 Prin. of Science/Technology 
(See Common Foundation.) 
$826 Designer Genes 
$836 Infectious Diseases: Is It Catching? 
$846 Ecology & Environmental Sci. 
$839 Astronomy & Meteorology 
$837 Prin. of Design/Intro. to Mechanics 
$820 Antaeus in Manhattan: Reading 
and Thinking in Science, 
$878 Psychobiology 
$829 Marine Biology, 
$838 Issues /Health/ Biomedical Sciences 


WORLD LANGUAGES 
L031 Spanish I 

L051 Spanish II 

L641 Spanish III 

L861 Spanish IV 

L871 Spanish V 

L881 AP Spanish 


L061 Spanish I Enrichment 
L041 Spanish Homespeakers I 
L071 Spanish Homespeakers II 
L032 French I 

L052 French I 

L642 French III 

L862 French IV 

L872 French V 

L882 AP French 

L042 French Homespeakers 
L033 Latin I 

L643 Latin I 

L843 Latin DI 

L853 Latin IV 

L044 Italian I 

L644 Italian I 

L844 Italian I 

L854 Italian IV 

L035 Portuguese I 

L645 Portuguese II 

L845 Portuguese II 

L855 Portuguese IV 

L045 Portuguese Homespeakers I 
L075 Portuguese Homespeakers II 
L036 Russian I 

L646 Russian I 

L846 Russian II 

L856 Russian IV 


HOUSES/PROGRAMS 
See section for course numbers. 


Computer Course Numbers 


Each course number tells the subject area, the recommended grade level 
for the course, and the degree of course difficulty. 


EXAMPLE 
B a) 78 


Subject Area/Department 


A. Art 1.9 
B. Business Education 2.10 

C. Home Economics 3.11 

D. Dramatic Arts 4.12 

E. Language Arts (English) 5.9, 10 

F. Health and Safety 6. 10, 11 

G. Guidance 7.9, 10, 11 
H. Social Studies 8.11, 12 

L Music 9.10, 11,12 
J. Pilot School 

K. Learning Center/Title I 
L. Modern Language 

M. Mathematics 

N. Fundamental School 
P. Physical Education 

Q. Special Education/BPS 
R. Reading B 
S. Science 
T. Rindge School of 9 
Technicall Arts 
W. Work Study 
X. Bilingual 


TO BE IN ACADEMIC 


Suggested Grade Level 


0.9, 10, 11, 12 


Course Difficulty 


01-19 Basic 

20-59 Intermediate 
60-69 Advanced 
70-99 Multi-Levelled 


Explanation of Example 


Course offered by the Business Education Department 


The suggested Course Level is for 10th, 11th, 12th 


Indicates that the course is multi-levelled 





GOOD STANDING 


SOPHOMORE REQUIREMENT: Student must have 50 credits and 
have passed 9th grade English core and one year of physical education. 


JUNIOR REQUIREMENT: Student must have earned 110 credits. He/ 
she must have passed 9th and 10th grade English core, two years of 
physical education, and one year of social studies. Student should have 
completed the two years of requirements in math and science by this 


time. 


SENIOR REQUIREMENT: Student must have eared 150 credits. He/ 
she must have passed 9th, 10th, and 11th grade English; plus three years 
of physical education and two years of social studies. Students who 
have not passed the three year requirementin social studies andthetwo | 
year year requirement in math or science must schedule these courses 





se requirements are anticipated to increase when new gra 








EXTENDED Students in grades 9, 10, 11 receive a course catalog. Registration instructions and a 2-ply carbonized 
computer print out ("Schedule Transmittal Form") which has your present schedule and spaces to 
HOMEROOM register course choices for next year, will be distributed during an extended homeroom period. DO 


NOT LOSE this important form. The top copy will be collected during a later homeroom period. The 
ACTIVITY second copy will be your own record of your course choices . Select courses in English, social studies, 
mathematics, science, physical education, andhealth as well as the technical arts, fine & performing arts, 

PERIOD business, foreign language, tutorials, community service, independent study and internships. 











C.R.L.S. GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS COLLEGE ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS — CLASS OF 2001 Admission requirements vary among colleges. Students should consult 

* Obtain a minimum of 224 credits. with their counselors and read the college catalog for the admission require- 

* Pass eight semesters of English (40 credits) ments for a specific college or university. Listed below are requirements for 
— (Students must take two semesters of English every year.) admission to Massachusetts four-year public colleges. (1 unit = 1 year long 

* Pass three years of Science (minimum of 30 credits) course = 10 CRLS credits) 


* Pass three years of Math (minimum of 30 credits) 
* Pass three years of Social Studies, including U.S. History. 
— (minimum of 30 credits; 10 in U.S. History) 
* Pass two years of World Language (minimum of 20 credits) 
* Pass two years of Computer Proficiency (minimum of 20 credits) 
* Earn 16 credits in Physical Education 
—except juniors and seniors who are on school athletic teams). 
* Eam five credits in Health. 
+ Pass one year of Fine Arts (minimum of 10 credits) 
* Pass one year of Technical or Practical Arts (minimum of 10 credits) 
* A waiver of these requirements must be approved by the Principal. 


ENGLISH: (4 units) Courses emphasizing reading, writing, composition and 
literature. Students must be able to comprehend and communicate ideas to 
succeed in college. 


MATHEMATICS: (3 units) Algebra I and II, Geometry, Trigonometry & 
Mathematical Analysis. A fourth year of math is recommmended for students 
interested in college physics or engineering. 


NATURAL AND PHYSICAL SCIENCES: (2 units) College Preparatory | 
Science (with lab) such as Chemistry, Biology, Physics. (Many private schools 
and state schools outside of Massachusetts require more.) 


GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS — CLASSES 1998-2000 


* Obtain a minimum of 200 credits. SOCIAL SCIENCE: (2 units) Includes one year of U.S. History and Govern- 
* Pass eight semesters of English (40 credits) ment. These course are essential for students to become effective Citizens in a 
— (Students must take two semesters of English every year.) democratic society. 
* Pass two years of Science (minimum of 20 credits) 
* Pass two years of Math (minimum of 20 credits) FOREIGN LANGUAGE: (2 units) Two years of a single foreign language is a 
* Pass three years of Social Studies, including U.S. History. minimum. Three years or more are recommended. 
— (minimum of 30 credits; 10 in U.S. History) 
* Earn 16 credits in Physical Education ELECTIVES: (3 units) Students must choose from specified groups — English, 
—except juniors and seniors who are on school athletic teams). Mathematics, Computer Science, Natural and Physical Sciences, Social Science, 
* Earn five credits in Health. Foreign Languages, the Visual and Performing Arts and the Humanities — that 
* A waiver of these requirements must be approved by the Principal. expand their educational experience. 


* You must pass 80% of all the classes you sign up for each year. 























| “ STEPS TO FOLLOW | 


Q 1. Put your name and homeroom # on your course catalog and begin to treasure it: we have ONE COPY per student. 
_ © 2. Review academic requirements for graduation and for college admission (on this page). 


Q 3. Take time to read the course descriptions in this book. Circle courses that look interesting. 


Q 4. Fill out the four-yeaz course planning worksheet cne previous page. Review it with your parents and adults in the schoo! . 
G5. Think it all over! Revise your pattern of course choices through graduation, if necessary. List alternatives and second choices. | 
QO 6. Review your course choices and your 4-year plan with your counselor. (Be sure to keep.the appointment.) 
9 7. All time blocks per cycle should be scheduled. 


Q 8. Choose at least two (2) different Physical Education courses (grades 11-12)—one for each semester. You must select two English 
courses, one for each half of the year, with alternates for each semester. Be careful to select courses offered in Semester A & B. 


9. Ifyouarean athlete, remember you must pass at least 4 majors: i.e. courses which meet every time block and receive a numerical 
grade. (RSTA major courses are those equivalent to 15 units.) 








QO 10. We are encouraging alternate choices for all courses because of possible budget restrictions. Please list! 


Q 11. When you are ready, and before the designated date, fill out the computerized Schedule Transmittal Form. CAREFULLY check 
your name, house and homeroom listing. Print your choices clearly, especially the course I.D. numbers, so that they will be 
put into the computer accurately. 







| O 12. Present this final form to your subject teachers for signature. (The teacher's signature indicates s/he supports your selection. 
The teacher can also recommend a different course. In cases of disagreement, seek more advice.) 






QO 13. Your parents / guardians should sign vour form. However, one unsigned copy can be turned in early to your homeroom teacher 
or advisor. Completed request ferms must be turned in to your Homeroom teacher no later than the deadlines listed above. 


Properly completed requests which are in by the morning homeroom deadline will get first priority in scheduling. 
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Cambridge Rindge and Latin was established 20 years ago in 1977. Mr. Sarasin was an assistant 
principal that year and became principal the following year. (Register Forum file photos) 





MacLaurin Leaves CRLS 
For Hempstead High (NY) 


By Bushra Makiya 
Register Forum Staff 

As the new school year gets underway, 
there are many new faces wandering 
through the halls. However there are also 
some old ones missing. One of those is that 
of former assis-" 
tant principal, 
Dr. William 
McLaurin, 
known to many 
students around 
here as “Doc,” 
who has left 
Cambridge this 
year and is now 
a principal in an- 
other school, 
Hempstead High School on Long Island, 


William MacLaurin 


New York. “Doc” was a very familiar face 


to many at CRLS, and some students have 
felt his departure. 

To many, it seems like a great loss for 
the school. Academy junior, Rebekah 
Wheeler emphasized how much public re- 
lations he did for us, as well as how he re- 
ally knew a lot of the students, especially 
students no one was looking out for. 
Wheeler also said, “He had a faith in the 
public school system which a lot of people 
don’t have.” She felt that he took students 
very seriously, and was willing to listen to 


_ their opinions and help them. She said, “He 
_ had a feel for these kids, and had an image _ 
of the high school that was the direction 
* really wanted it to go in.” One epample) 
ler 


and could really become a strong part of 
the school. 

Other students were more confused 
about his sudden leaving. During the bud- 
get cuts last year, his job was one of the 
ones in jeopardy, one which many people 
fought hard to keep. One student said it felt 
to her as though it was not people fighting 
to keep his position, but to keep him. It 
seemed strange to her that after all that, he 
ended up leaving anyway, although he did 
get a better job. Another student was con- 
fused in that he was a strong supporter of 
charter schools which were among the rea- 
sons for the extreme budget cuts last year. 
It was her opinion that charter schools “Are 
kind of counter-productive to public 
schools” and she thought it strange that he 
could support the charter schools knowing 
the problems the high school was having 
and that his job was in jeopardy. 

Despite this, every student interviewed 
by this reporter said he was a great admin- 
istrator and would be a big loss to the 
school. McLaurin had faith in the students, 
and a vision for the school, which will 
surely be missed a lot in the coming year. 







WANTED - 
The Register Forum is looking for 
new staff members, photographers, 
cartoonists. All students are wel- 
come. If interested, come to the next 
? poses on Tuesday, October 14, at 
. in R232. 
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Sarasin 
Reflects on 
First 20 Years 


By Rachel Applebaum 
Associate Editor 

The start of this school year marks the 
twentieth anniversary of the merge be- 
tween the Rindge Technical School and the 
old Cambridge High & Latin School. In 
1977 the two schools became one, known 
today as the Cambridge Rindge and Latin 
School. Ed Sarasin has been principal of 
CRLS for the past nineteen of those twenty 
years. 

In a recent interview, Sarasin spoke 
about what it means to be the principal of 
a large, urban high school like CRLS. He 
touched on his past, talked openly about 
his mistakes and candidly outlined his 
goals for the future, as CRLS faces the next 
millennium. 

The merging of the two, former high 
schools in Cambridge, came about, says 
Sarasin, because of financial issues. 
Rindge Tech only had about 500 students 
in the mid 1970s, while the Latin School 
had over four times as many. Merging the 
two schools seemed like a good way for 
Rindge’s vocational programs to survive, 
while unifying the two schools. 

Twenty years later, looking at the six 
different houses within CRLS, questions 
as to the success of that union arise. Many 
students and teachers complain about a 
lack of school spirit. CRLS athletes report 
few fans at their games. According to . 
Sarasin, “There has always been a struggle 
with house and school identity.” Yet he is 
reluctant to blame the divisions created by 
the house system for the lack of school 
spirit. 

“School spirit is a deeper problem than 
the houses,” he offered. Many students 
work after school and have little time to 
devote to school activities. He maintains 
that the administration recognizes the prob- © 
lem and has been trying to rectify it. 
Sarasin says the pep rally held to cheer the 
football team on before their Thanksgiv- 
ing game last year was a result of an effort 
to increase school spirit. ‘ 

_ Looking back almost two decades as 
principal, Sarasin has seen CRLS change 
dramatically. There are more minorities 
and bilingual students at the school today. : 
Sarasin feels students today lead more dif- 
ficult lives than they did twenty years ago. 

“The demands on students are greater. 
I have a more difficult job today. Young 
people today have so many demand: 
. it’s a tough i 
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_ AROUND SCHOOL | 


Submit an article or photo of your school activty for the next "Around School.” 





Club News Begins 


By Ned Colby 
Editor-in-Chief < 
Ln our efforts to bring you the best cov- 
eee happening around CRLS, 
: Forum brings you this month 
the first edition of Club News. If you would 
like to write about a club of your own for a 
future issue, please come to R232.] 

The CRLS Science Team has held a 
series of meetings so far this year to plan 
for the upcoming, year-long competitive 
season. On September 17, the team held its 
elections for the year, and after a series of 
speeches and comments among the candi- 
dates, seniors Lucia Somberg and Bridget 
Hanna were re-elected as Science Team co- 
captains. 

In their speeches to the team’s mem- 
bers (the voters), Hanna and Somberg cited 
their experience, long-standing commit- 

* ment to the team, and their excitement about 
the team’s possibilities in their final year. 
“We really care about this a lot,” said Hanna. 
The duo also emphasized that though they 
both might be involved in a lot of activi- 
ties, they were willing to devote the time to 
make the Science Team the best that it can 
be. “We came into this the year after our 
school won the state competition,” said 
Hanna, who finished by stating how much 
she and Somberg want to win again this 
year. “We really, really want toreally, re- 
ally kick Lexington’s butt so far! We really 
care about it!” (The Science Team last won 
the state title in 1994.) 

Meanwhile, others reasoned that differ- 
ent people should have a chance to be the 
team’s captains each year, while also stat- 
ing that they had a lot to offer to motivate 
the team. “Bridget and Lucia did a great job 
(last year), but I think someone else should 
get the chance,” said Lu Yin. He added, “I 
really want to win this year...and lead this 
team to a first-place finish.” 

In the election for team treasurer, vet- 
erans Bruk Endale and Noaman Vaidya 
were elected, while Micah Levitt succeeded 
in being elected social director. 

At the meeting, the team’s 1997-98 
NSSL science meet schedule was also an- 
nounced. The team will have one meet each 
month from October through April, with the 
first competition scheduled for October 7 
in Pentucket. 

Meanwhile, CRLS’ Alpine Ski Club 
is preparing for the upcoming season with 
several fundraising activities and club meet- 
ings. As usual, the club will be selling food 
at the annual Head of the Charles Regatta 
in October, and helped to put on the Cen- 
tral Square World’s Fair in September. Also, 
the club has resumed its selling of bagels 
before school just outside of the SSC. 

Again returning as Ski Club co-advi- 
sors are CRLS teachers George Greenidge 
and Jack Haverty. At the club’s first meet- 
ing of the year, Greenidge said that they 
hope to have six or so day trips this year— 






SMOKING ON 
SCHOOL PROPERTY 
IS AGAINST 
STATE LAW! 


* This is what you can do. 



























"+ Refer a smoker to the Thursday.after-school To- 


the first on Saturday, December 13, most 
likely at Sugarbush in northern Vermont. In 
addition, the club plans to take a three-day 
overnight trip to a regional mountain, prob- 
ably on MLK weekend in January, as well 
as a week-long trip to either British Colum- 
bia or Utah during February vacation. 

The club will hold its next meeting on 
Wednesday, October 8, in the media cafete- 
tia after school, and volunteers for the club’s 
Executive Board as well as to help out at 
the Head of the Charles are wanted. If in- 
terested, contact George Greenidge in the 
phys ed. office, or Jack Haverty in R333. 

A ritual of every year is the making of 
and distribution of the yearbook for that 
year’s graduating class. This year, the Year- 
book Club has a new advisor, Jon Baring- 
Gould, and he is seeking students of all 
grades, not just seniors, to participate in all 
aspects (including photography, writing, 
editing, and layout) of the development of 
this year’s edition. If interested, contact Jon 
Baring-Gould in A305. 

Finally, CRLS’ Club Day, where stu- 
dents have the opportunity to join and get 
involved with many different clubs around 
the school, is scheduled this year for Tues- 
day, October 22, in the main cafeteria. See 
you there! 


Restructuring Effort 
Changes Schedule 


By Hiu Kei Chow 
Register Forum Staff 

In order to meet the standards of the 
state-mandate and to improve the school 
academics, the Restructuring committees - 
comprised of students, parents and teach- 
ers, attended meetings which planned and 
discussed various proposals. The current 
school academic curriculum, graduation re- 
quirements, and new schedule are the re- 
sult of meticulous planning of the Restruc- 
turing Committees. 

The most noticeable change that takes 
effect this year is the new schedule. The pre- 
vious eight-rotating course choice, adopted 
in September of 1994, is now replaced with 
seven rotating courses in a six-period day. 
Study halls are eliminated and are substi- 
tuted with tutorials. 

The graduation requirements have also 
been revised. Students will have to pass 
80% of all their courses and to take four 
years of English, three years of math, sci- 
ence, social studies, two years-of computer 
science and world languages, one year of 
fine arts and technical arts, as well as physi- 
cal education and health classes. 

As for the academic curriculum, the Re- 
structuring committee is working on a 
Common Foundation curriculum to help all 
freshmen in developing basic critical think- 
ing and study skills through classes, tutori- 
als, and academic advisor sessions. 

However, the restructuring process in 
not yet complete. A plan on the future house 
structure of the high school is in progress 
for establishment in September of 1998. 

This plan will eliminate the current 
houses, and replace them with eight small 


learning communities or units with approxi- — 


mately 250 students and 20 faculty mem- 
bers each. This new system aims to create a 
sense of community between students and 
staffs, and to end the differences in size, 
structure, and some of the stereotypes that 
may be associated with each house. This 
plan, if approved, will affect the class of 
1999 and all underclassmen. 

CRLS began its Restructuring process 
in the Spring of 1996, in response to anew 
State mandate that requires all high school 
students to take 990 hours of instruction - 
time per year, reports which highlighted the 








Students, parents and teachers are en- 
couraged to join a task force. The task forces 
welcome ideas, suggestions, and participa- 
tion in the Restructuring process. Informa- 


tion regarding the task forces and its meet- | 


ings are published in Did You Know. It is 
with active community participation can we 
prepare CRLS for the 21st century 


Coming-Out Day is 
October 10 


By Ned Colby 
Editor-in-Chief 

With the school year in full gear, Project 
10 East is making preparations for CRLS’ 
annual National Coming-Out Day assem- 
bly, to be held this year on Friday, October 
10, in blocks B and E. Besides the usual 
collection of pink stickers floating around 
the school as part of the seventh annual ob- 
servance of National Coming-Out Day at 
CRLS, students will have the opportunity 
to go to one of two interesting assemblies, 
with different speakers in each. 

In the first assembly, Harry Johnson, a 
Cambridge low-income housing advocate, 
will speak. A heterosexual African-Ameri- 
can, Johnson will speak on behalf of gay 
rights. A second speaker will be Sergeant 
Stephen Ahearn, a police liaison to the gay 
and lesbian community, who will tell his 
personal coming-out story. In the second 
assembly, African-American poet Imani 
Perry will offer a lesbian perspective on gay 
and lesbian civil rights. There will be sev- 
eral additional speakers present at the as- 
semblies as well. 


An additional component of the Com- 


ing-Out Day assembly this year will be the 
performance of several skits by members 
of the CRLS Drama Department, under the 
direction of second-year CRLS drama 
teacher Michael Lopez-Saenz. 

“The response from the audience was 
really good,” says Project 10 East director 
Al Ferreira, referring to similar perfor- 
mances by Drama Department members in 
the Coming-Out assembly last year. Says 
Ferreira of the dramatic skits, “(It was) re- 
ally successful last year. I’m looking for- 
ward to doing it again.” 

[Editors’ note: Project 10 East, CRLS’ 
gay-straight alliance, meets every Monday 
at 2:45 P.M. in R302. New members are wel- 
come.] 


It’s “Curtains Up” as | 
Drama Opens Season 


By Aditi Sen 
Register Forum Staff 

A lot of things have happened at :CRLS 
in the first four weeks of school. Among 
them is the beginning of the Fall produc- 
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Freshman soccer player, Jadd Jennings, brings the ball downfield. (D. Milligan photo) 





the company held. The next few months, 
resulting in the show, promise to be excit- 
ing, whether you are an actor, a technical 
crew member, or audience participant. 

The play that has been chosen by drama 
teacher Michael Lopez-Saenz and the 
Drama department is “The Bacchae” (or 
“The Bacchants”). Lopes-Saenz (who is co- 
directing with Steve Hall) chose this play 
for three different reasons. Firstly, the play 
is ancient, but still many of the same as- 
pects apply to life now. Secondly, it has two 
very different sides: while parts of it are 
comical, there are parts that are extremely 
gruesome. Lastly, he chose it because it can 
be interpreted in many ways with each per- 
son having his own understanding of it. 

Background 

“The Bacchae” was written by 
Euripides, who was born in Athens, prob- 
ably a few years before 480 BC. The play 
was written in 407 BC, when Euripides, was 
over seventy, and had retired on a volun- 
tary exile to Macedon..‘‘The Bacchae” was 
produced in Athens, after Euripides had died 
in 406 BC, and is his.Jast surviving tragedy 
(“Medea,” written by Euripides in 431 BC, 
is his first). 

Euripides illustrates three themes in this 
play that come up in many of his plays. The 
first theme has to do with the destructive- 
ness of violence; how it hurts others and 
oneself. Connecting with that comes the sec- 
ond theme: that of the atrociousness of re- 
venge. The last theme that is common to 
many of his plays talks about the subjec- 
tion and suffering imposed on women be- 
cause of men’s injustices. 

The production is set to be staged on 
November 13, 14 & 15 and 21 & 22. There 
are twenty actors in the cast. Dionysus is to 
be played by Malik McMullen, Teiresias (a 
blind Seer) by Samuel Sokol-Margolis, 
Cadmus by Eric Balas, Pentheus by Micah 
Allen, the servant (attending to Pentheus) 
by Alexander Brown, the Herdsman by Julia 
Honkasalo, the Messenger by Morgan 
Clendaniel, Agave by Lenelle Moise, and 
the chorus leader by Abby Wright. There 
are eleven members of the chorus of 
women: Kristina Carrara, Erika Farnlof, 
Chara Itoka, Melody Kwan, Liz Naters- 
Gamarra, Sarah Reifman-Wheeler, Melaina 
Spitzer, Jamielle Walker, Maria Walker, 
Sasha Warner-Berry and Edith Zimmerman. 

Many people have offered congratula- 
tions to all the cast members! One said, “We 
can’t wait to see the play —break a leg!” 

















WILDERNESS 
‘CLUB 


There is a Fall camping trip 
coming up on Oct. 18-10/19 
at Mt. Cardigan. See Mr. 
Sudnick in R227 or Dr. Car- 
doso i in R205. for more infor- 























Freshmen Learn about 
High School Life Here 


By Julie Reposa 

Register Forum Staff 

[Samantha Waldron contributed to this ar- 
ticle.] 

Pools have been drained. Shorts have 
been packed away in anticipation of Fall. 
Five-star notebooks have been flying off 
shelves for weeks now. And the familiar 
crunching of dried leaves along Cambridge 
sidewalks is being heard again. Yes, indeed, 
school has begun. And along with the over- 
flow of returning students here at CRLS 
comes the pitter-patter of scared little feet 
that are toting two-ton backpacks. Yes, it’s 
those kooky freshmen, and despite popular 
belief, they are not here solely for amuse- 
ment. It’s a high school rite of passage. 


Along with the throngs of puberty, the ~ 


struggle to find someone to eat lunch with, 
and “hazing” by upperclassmen, those poor 
kids can’t even get directions to the gym 
that don’t include going to the fifth floor of 
the Rindge building. 

However, not a very large number of 
freshmen have had that much trouble. In 
fact, for most freshmen it’s gone very 
smoothly. “So far I am having lots of fun, 
the classes are great, I’m meeting lots of 
people and I’ve only been late to a couple 
of my classes,” says Jason, a freshman in 
Pilot. In fact, to our surprise, there haven’t 
been many complaints heard about hazing, 
except for one poor freshman who was 
nearly put into a trash barrel by a couple of 
buff juniors and seniors. 

One of the common raves we’ ve heard 
about are the teachers at CRLS. “The teach- 
ers are awesome. It’s actually fun to go to 
class,” said Mia, a freshman in Academy, 
and her opinion is shared by many. Still, 
although the teachers may be great, the 
homework definitely is not. Christing from 
Academy had this to’say: “There are a lot 
of people who are cracking under pressure 
and who are becoming neurotic about their 
schoolwork.” Certainly that rings true, as a 


In Memoriam 


Tony Carnabuci 


Unfortunately, there was tragedy 
this summer. Two students, Benny 
Rosa and Jamisa Dottin, lost their 
lives during what was supposed to 
be a fun vacation. Rosa was fatally 
shot as he was trapped in the 
middle of a shootout between two 
men at Hoyt Field. Jamisa died in 
a car accident. 

We also are saddened to report 
the recent death of Tony 
Carnabuci, Director of the Rindge 
School of Technical Arts. 
—By Jung Kyu Rhee 
Register Forum Staff 
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lot of freshmen are not used to working so 
hard. In that aspect, this high school is a 
big jump from grammar school. 

One problem area seems to be that a 
lot of ninth graders we’ve talked to have 
been very shy about getting involved in ex- 
tracurricular activities, especially with their 
heavy workload. “‘All the teachers are sup- 
posed to give us so much homework a night, 
but it’s really hard to do after-school activi- 
ties and schoolwork. It’s hard to achieve a 
balance between the two,” said Allison of 
Academy. The general consensus was that 
it’s hard for them to really get involved be- 
cause it’s intimidating not knowing any of 
the upperclassmen who make up the ma- 
jority of the clubs. 

Still, the biggest complaints we’ ve 
heard have, no doubt, been about the stairs. 
This is especially true for Fundamental and 
Pilot kids who are not used to so much ex- 
ercise, though we’ ve been told by a few kids 
that the “black market” elevator key is very 
freshman-friendly. And one freshman did 
comment on the “facilities” here being less 
than desirable. . 

All in all, the first year of high school 
has started pretty well for these still very 
innocent young men and young ladies. It 
seems to us that they won’t realize how fast 
it goes by until one day they’re filling out 
college applications and wondering where 
the time has gone. So, as a message to all of 
you eager young minds wandering the halls 
of Cambridge Rindge & Latin, work hard 
and make these next four years years that 
you will remember, because you are the only 
one who can do that. 
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Senior Co-Presidents are Chosen 


Dan McGwire and Melissa Castillo were chosen by classmates as senior co-presidents. 





New Officers Are Elected 
Throughout School 


By Ned Colby 
Editor-in-Chief 

CRLS Election Day 1997, held on Sep- 
tember 26 and 29, brought a wealth of can- 
didates vying for leadership positions at 
CRLS, each with his or her own hopes and 
promises. Along with the usual assortment 
of creative signs to get support, candidates 
made speeches at two assemblies and urged 
their fellow students to vote for them by 
word-of-mouth. And now, the results. 


Sarasin Reflects on 20 years 


(Continued from page 1) 

cares about children and works with the 
school to provide funding and support for 
education. “It’s the place to be.” 

The election of a new superintendent, 
Bobbie D’ Alessandro from Florida, in Au- 
gust, promises a change for CRLS. It was 
widely known that the relationship between 
Sarasin and former superintendent, Mary 
Lou McGrath, was strained. The CRLS 
community complained on many occasions 
of her low visibility at the high school. There 
was nearly unanimous outrage when 
McGrath sent Sarasin home from his job in 
the spring of 1996 after a student walkout 
over proposed budget cuts. Sarasin is opti- 
mistic about the job he thinks D’ Alessandro 
will do. 

“My initial impression of her ‘is that 
she’s a good listener and very bright. She 
has a good understanding, of high schools 
and she knows that we’re a successful high 
school, always looking at ways to improve.” 

Looking back and assessing his career 
as principal, Sarasin expresses the most 
pride over what he sees as his move to get 
parents, teachers and students involved in 
the school. He points to the School Coun- 
cil, the Advisory Council and Executive 
Boards as examples of the active role all 
members of the school community Play i in 
running CRLS. 

Despite these accomplishments, he stills 
believes more can be done to get everyone 
involved. “Teachers, parents and students 
Must accept a more proactive role in deter- 
mining policies,” he says. With his con- 
stantly busy schedule, and dozens of meet- 
ings to attend, his main regret is that he 
doesn’t have “more personal interaction 
with students.” 

’ When asked about his goals for future 


"years he responded “My goals have been 
consistent throughout: life. I want to have 


in recent years. New graduation require- 
ments, a new house structure and a new 
schedule are all being discussed for CRLS. 
Sarasin lists an advising program, a com- 
mon cirriculum for students, especially in 
the 9th and 10th grades and the same level 
of opportunity for all students upon gradu- 
ation as the goals he would like to see ac- 
complished by Restructuring. He wants to 
see all students “trained and educated to go 
to work or college and to be successful.” 

“The strength of Restructuring is look- 
ing at who we are, what we’re doing and 
how we can make it better.” Sarasin believes 
that such a. complete Restructuring could 
only take place at a school as open as CRLS. 
When pressed as to whether the real mo- 
tive for the process came about as a result 
of the State Education Reform Act, he main- 
tains that “the changes came from within.” 
Although pleased with the process as a 
whole, he noted it still “has a long way to 
go.” 

When asked how he would like to be 
remembered, when he eventually retires, he 
laughed at first and then leaned back in his 
chair, thoughtfully. 

“T’d like them to say that he made par- 
ents, teachers and students realize that they 
play an important part in making CRLS a 
successful high school and that by the time 
I leave there is in place a system which will 
perpetuate and continue the things I think 
are seaportadts I don’t want them to end with 


” 


me. 











Senior Class President 
Melissa Castillo & Dan McGwire* 114 


Jamielle Walker 86 
Malorie Cox & Malik McMullen 55 
Ronald Eugene 18 


Senior Class Vice-President 


Miriam Jennings* 98 
John Flajnik 51 
Bessie Wright 47 
Chara Itoka 43 
Kamilya Napoli 30 


Senior Class Treasurer 


Sandra Lima* 243 
Senior Class Secretary k 
Khali Tabor* 201 
Ndey Touray 61 
Senior Executive Board 
Michael Goodridge* 180 
Emily Ackman* 178 
Yves Lamite* ; 178, 
Sophie Walker* 173 
Neil Kadagathur* 159 
Christian Little* 153 
Ebony LePenn* 151 
Sherissa Dottin* 148 
Marie Alcindor* 142 
’ Keyla Oliva* 132 
Jacob Stern* 131 
Beliicia Wilkinson 129 
Lea Dwyer 126 
Matthew Nelson 124 
Shereece Beckford 117 
Thomas TJ Richards 77 


(* =elected ) 
° 






Other Results 


At press time, the following results were 


also available(though the tallies were not). 
CRLS School Council 
Noaman Vaidya* 
Noah MclIntyre* 
Lucia Someberg* 
Student School Committee . 
Emily Ackman* 
John Flajnik* 
Sandra Lima* 
Noah Mclntyre* 
Noaman Vaidya* 
Junior Class President 
tSabiee Cadeau & Troy Williams* 
Junior Class Vice President 
Matt Dunphy* 
Junior Class Treasurer 
Vonel Lamour* 
Junior Class S 
Hiu Kei Chow* 4 
Junior Class Executive Board 
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Requirement Doesn't Swim 


The mandatory requirement of one quarter of swimming class that all CRLS 
students must pass in order to graduate, deserves to go the way of dress codes 
and the Pledge of Alliegence. Students who are already competent swimmers 
during their freshman year should not be forced to spend three months shiver- 
ing in the pool against their wills. The requirement should be changed so that 
it would only apply to those who, upon entering CRLS, don’t know how to 
swim. 

The idea that every CRLS graduate should be able to swim upon gradua- 
tion is a noble one. However to require a swim class for all students, regard- 
less of their swimming abilities, is ridiculous. Upon entering CRLS, students 
should be given a swim test. If they can swim, they should be granted their 
credit. If they can’t swim, they should be placed in a class where they will 
learn. The logic behind this idea is obvious. After all, a freshman who already 
knows geometry won’t have to take it again, he’ll be placed in an Algebra II 
class. 

Since CRLS is in the midst of Restructuring, and the house system, gradu- 
ation requirements and schedule are all being reviewed, there is no time like 
the present to change this outdated, useless requirement. Requiring a course 
in swimming only for those who can’t swim will put an end to the hundreds of 
disgruntled students who are forced every year to don their bathing suits and 
jump into the pool, to earn credit for something they already know how-to do. 






Advice to Freshmen 


Another school year has begun, and 500 new students are in the process of accli- 
mating themselves to the daily life and rhythms of CRLS. Instead of eating school 
lunch, many of these freshmen-now go to Mass. House of Pizza or Broadway Market 
for their midday food. Instead of going through a traditional Monday-Friday schedule 
of classes, these new students must now try to figure out a seemingly strange schedule 
which places no meaning on what day of the week it actually is. And, instead of being 
the eldest and therefore coolest of all the students in their elementary school, they are 
now the youngest and least knowledgeable in the rite of passage and growth that is 
high school. 

For many freshmen, CRLS can be an intimidating place at first, yet they need not 
despair. It may seem like you have few friends in a place that is very big, or the aca- 
demic workload is too much to bear, or you never have anything to do after school, but 
things generally work out in the end. You need not lose hope, but simply need to 
persevere. CRLS can be a great place, as long as you take advantage of all it has to 
offer: a plethora of clubs, athletic teams in many different sports, numerous support 
services including the pioneering Teen Health Center, the Tutoring Center, and the 
Student Service Center, lots of different courses and electives, and people of all shapes, 
sizes, and viewpoints. True, there are things that CRLS does not offer either (such as 
school spirit or a small student-to-guidance counselor ratio), but many students, for 
one reason or another, do not do enough to take advantage of what it does offer; a small 
number of students drop out each year and never make it to graduation, while a whop- 
ping one-third of all students fail at least one class each year. It is up to you, freshmen, 
to get help when you need it, to make new friends, to create your own niche. 

Socially, freshmen year at Rindge can be a very confusing time as well. Why, you 
may wonder, do so few students go to CRLS school dances each month? Which group 
of people should I chill with outside at lunch or after school? Should I go to that party 
I heard about at someone’s house this weekend? High schoolers, including freshmen, 
face a lot of pressures and mixed messages on how you should act socially (from 
various sources), and what you should do to “be cool”. If you’re smart, you'll realize 
sooner or later that what the “in” group of people and others like them do isn’t really 
cool at all. Smoking, drinking, or using drugs just because you’re relenting to peer 
pressure and aren’t really comfortable doing those things is not cool. “Tagging” 
someone’s property or engaging in other illegal activities to fit in with a group is not 
_ cool. And the age-old cliché of an underclass/freshman girl being “taken advantage 
of” by an upperclass boy is not cool. The key is to not conform to what is commonly 
_ thought of as cool, but instead-do something, wear something, or make friendships 
only because that’s what you want to do. In a school of CRLS’ size, with a wide 
hi RSS Re Seco ep ana heer to not be in the “mainstream,” 
















Two Candles Lit the Way 


Last month the world grieved for the loss of their Princess and their “Saint of 
the Streets.” Princess Diana, 36, and Mother Teresa, 87, were two very different 
women who came from completely different backgrounds and societies, but came 
together because they shared the same goal. A goal to help the world’s poor and 
disenfranchised. One of them was English, born to privilege and wed into royalty; 
the other, Albanian, born to a family who was later reduced to poverty after the 
death of her father. Both women shared a strong love and passion for ministering 
to the sick, unloved, and uncared for and because of this, Princess Diana and Mother 
Teresa will never be forgotten. 

Princess Diana, the “Queen of 
Hearts” reached out and touched many 
people, particularly the young who iden- 
tified with, or at least understood her 
struggles. They saw her as woman who 
shared the same dreams and fears they 
all have. And it was what we shared with 
her that makes her loss so painful. Prin- 
cess Diana took her children to visit the 
sick and homeless. She auctioned her 
gowns for AIDS charities in New York. 
She traveled to Bosnia as part of her anti- 
land mine campaign, visiting with mine 
survivors in Sarajevo and Tuzla. “I see 
myself as a princess for the world, not 
the Princess of Wales,” she once said. 
Princess Diana may have been born to privilege, but her real gift was simple com- 
passion. 

Mother Teresa, the “Little Sister of the Poor,” lit a path to holiness and invited 
others to follow. With a will of iron and a heart-of love, she served the dying and 
desperate in India and around the world. She gathered a small group of women 
around her, forming the Missionary Sisters of Charity. Mother Teresa scooped up 
the dying from the city’s gutters and took them to their clinic to die in peace. She 
built shelters for the dying, worked with lepers, helped AIDS victims, battered 
women and drug addicts. Widely recognized as a “living saint,” Mother Teresa 
was perhaps the most admired woman in the world. 

We give to the poor, but we don’t engage them and love them as these two 
women did. There are so many things that we can all do to help those less fortunate 
than us. Participate in the Walk for Hunger and the AIDS walk, donate clothes to 
the Salvation Army, visit nursing homes, help out in food pantries and shelters, 
join the KB Club here at CRLS. If we all tried to be more like Princess Diana and 
Mother Teresa, then maybe the world we live in would be a better and more loving 
place. 

Princess Diana and Mother Teresa were two very different women who in- 
spired people all around the world to touch people’s hearts. Because of this they 
became symbols of love and caring to the world. Princess Diana and Mother Teresa 
will be greatly missed. 

Last month, when they died, two candles blew out in the world. Will they 
ever be lit again? 




























Some Things Never Change! 
By Ned Colby 
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I Learned What Really Counts 


As a freshman, school elections were 
a mystery to me. I didn’t know there were 
elective offices for students at CRLS. I 
certainly did not know I was able to run 
for such positions. But one day my social 
studies class took a field trip to R116. I 
found myself with a pencil in hand and a 
ballot in front of me. I remember thinking: 
“She’s in my math class. I think I'll vote 
for her,” and “He has a funny name. I'll 
vote for him.” I did not understand exactly 
what these people were running for and I 
didn’t care if they won or lost. 

During my junior year, as I began 
thinking the election process had some 
flaws, I was pleasantly surprised to hear 
that an assembly was being held to intro- 
duce candidates to the junior class, I looked 
forward to learning more about them and 
why they were running, and deciding 
which ones to vote for. The assembly, how- 

ever, was a big disappointment. Most of 
the candidates made empty promises of 
“phat proms” and such, not further explain- 
ing their views. The most popular kids got 
the most applause. Unfortunately, the few 
who truly seemed to stand for something 
were greeted with relative silence. 

Still I had questions. What did the 
president, vice president, treasurer, secre- 
tary, and executive board do? Did they or- 
ganize the prom? Did they do anything 
else? Once again my social studies class 
spent a class period waiting in line outside 
R116. I voted, knowing little more about 


the candidates than in previous years. 

When I learned the results, my fears had 
come true. My opinion is debatable, but it 
seemed to me that the class election had 
become what nobody ever wants it to be. 
It was a popularity contest. The sad truth is 
that many students do not care about the 
elections. By taking class time to have all 
students vote, the process is corrupted. Stu- 
dents vote not necessarily for the best can- 
didates, but for their friends. 

One problem should be easy to solve. 
In the first week of school, all students 
should receive information on elective of- 
fices, which ones we can vote for, and 
which ones we can run for, and how. Most 
importantly, we should know the responsi- 
bilities of each elected officer. 

The other problem will be more diffi- 


cult. To the administrators in charge of the ° 


election and to anyone who gets proud 
about high voter turnout, I offer the follow- 
ing radical suggestion: Make voting op- 
tional. Do it before or after school or dur- 
ing lunch. The students who care about the 
elections will vote. Those who don’t, will 
not. The winners of the elections will be 
the candidates who best present their ideas. 
There has always been concern about elec- 
tions being popularity contests, but nobody 
ever thought of a way around it or tried to 
do anything about it. These are changes our 
school needs. ; 
—DAN BOCK 
Register Forum Staff 





Two Great Women 


As the lives of Princess Diana and Mother Teresa ended several weeks ago, the world 
was, and still is in mourning. These two women had similar lives, but lived in very different 
worlds. One lived the way of the poor and the other lived the way of the rich. But both had 
something in common: they showed love to the sick, dying, hungry, disabled, and the poor. 

I admire Mother Teresa because she gave up all she had when she entered Calcutta, 
India 51 years ago with only two changes of clothes. She took on a humble life and lived as 
the poor did. She found fulfillment from accepting whatever came her way. Mother Teresa 
came to Calcutta as a school teacher. But she had no schoolhouse, chalkboard or any sup- 
plies. She taught children the alphabet by writing it on the ground with a stick. With her 
order they opened up over 400 homes worldwide. The homes were places where anyone 
could receive medical treatment, a place to stay, and a place to die with some respect. Her 
life was devoted to anyone who needed her, young, old, blind, sick, homeless, poor and 
dying. 

I look at Princess Diana with respect because she is someone who used all the power 
that she had to do good. The princess supported so many causes. Every country she visited 
she would visit their hospitals and clinics. Even after she left Buckingham Palace she still 
continued her traveling and supported her causes. She was a good princess and person 
because she had the choice not to hug lepers and not to befriend people with deadly dis- 
eases, but she did so anyway. ; 

These two women will always be remembered. Whatever country you go to, whatever 
city you might be in, these two women will always have their place there. 

—NARDOS ABBAY 
Register Forum Staff 





College ‘““Competition”’ 


Needs Reform 
By Tri Phuong 798 


Register Forum Staff 


As my beautiful summer winds down 
and I turn to face the reality of my senior 
year, I find myself becoming angry. No, it’s 
not because of applications, studying for 
SATs, or spending too much time perusing 
school brochures. These are just simple an- 
noyances. The true source of my anger 
stems from my seriously growing doubts 
over the meaning, intent, and authenticity 
of the American college education. 

I believe that education is the core of 
life. There are two halves that combine to 
form the whole of education. On one hand, 
it is a personal responsibility. An individual 
must have the desire to be educated. On the 
other hand, the social institution must be 
responsible for providing education to the 
utmost of its ability. 

However, in America, the best educa- 
tional opportunities are privatized. There 
exists a hierarchical structure in which pri- 
vate institutions with the most money, re- 
sources, etc. are able to deliver the best qual- 
ity of education while public schools 
struggle within their economic constraints. 
Consequently, institutional education be- 
comes a form of business. The elite private 
schools strive to maintain and preserve their 
status and image because these factors trans- 
late into capital gains for the schools. In 
doing so, the selection process of the these 
prestigious institutions reveals many defin- 
ing examples of class exclusion. 

It is a fact that the cost of attaining the 
“best” education in America is very high. 
Thus, in terms of acceptance to a top pri- 
vate school, there is an undeniable differ- 
ence (disadvantage) between a student re- 
quiring financial aid and one who is capable 
of paying off the full tuition. In addition, 
the topprivate schools also require a good 
academic history. Once again, there would 
be a definitive contrast in the transcript of a 
student who needed to work extra jobs to 
support his/her family in comparison to a 
student who was financially stable and 
needed only to concentrate on academics. 
In most cases, only a small number of stu- 
dents is able to overcome these socioeco- 
nomic obstacles and be recognized by the 
best private schools. The rest of the major- 
ity who couldn’t defy the obstacles are con- 
sequently prevented the opportunity to get 
the best education. 

Furthermore, the potential earnings of 
a student graduating from a “best” school 
and one who graduated from a “second- 


best” are lopsided. As a result, there appears 
to be a pattern in which class determines 
the availability of educational resources 
which in turn determines the potential capi- 
tal earnings after graduation. And since the 


“best” education available isn’t available to 


all, the best jobs aren’t available to all ei- 
ther. It is vital to be able to understand the 
socioeconomic constraints that bound a cer- 
tain portion of the population and be aware 
of the structural process in which America’s 
educational hierarchy plays its part in con- 
tinuing to exclude, restrict, and curb the edu- 
cational and economic potential of certain 
students. 

In defense, private elite institutions 
claim that they must maintain their high 
standards. By allowing “unqualified indi- 
viduals” in, the quality of education would 
be diluted. I don’t understand this at all. First 
of all, an educational institution does not 
have to compromise its standards. Regard- 
less of the academic levels of the incoming 
students, they (must) know what standards 
are to be expected when they enter the 
school. If a student can’t handle the require- 
ments, he/she won’t choose to go to or stay 
at the school. It’s that simple. The statement 
that the level of education must inevitably 
degenerate in order to incorporate the 
“unqualifieds” doesn’t make sense. Where 
is there the pressure to lower standards? 
Motivated students remain motivated re- 
gardless of who their classmates are. The 
real problem here lies in the educators who 
self-willingly lower the teaching standards 
themselves and mystify the whole problem 
by blaming “problem” students. Students 
are there to learn. Educators are there to 
educate. The unwillingness of the students 
to learn has no justifiable link to the moti- 
vation of an educator. 

I thought that the responsibility of edu- 
cational institutions was to educate every- 
body, and especially those who needed it 
most. How come it seems to be the reverse 
way around? Currently in America, institu- 
tional education has been transformed into 
a competition—not a competition for schol- 
arship but a competition for wealth. Under 
the construct of this capital competition, the 
building blocks of education (cooperation, 
open-mindedness, shared resources, and 
care) are replaced by exclusiveness, self- 
ishness, classism, avariciousness, and alien- 
ation. This is the educational structure which 
I now face and enter. 


The opinions expressed on these pages are those of the writers and not necessarily those of the high school 


faculty or administration. All submissions must be written and signed by students of CRLS. 
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House A Counselors Make Great Team 


By Lisa Bairos 
Associate Editor 

For the past five years Gordon Axtman 
and Kathy Wamness have been working to- 
gether as counselors in House A. Axtman 
has been working for the Cambridge School 
Department for 23 years now, and has been 
a member of the Guidance Department for 
13 years. Wamness has been working for 


Ms Re pret AN pees a 
What Students Did 
During Summer 
By Jung Kyu Rhee 98 
Register Forum Staff 

School has started, and students at 
cations. Seeing as the summer is the most 
interested in learning what students did over 
the summer. | interviewed a few students 
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the Cambridge School Department for the 
past 19 years. 

Both counselors enjoy their jobs very 
much and feel very confident of the work 
they are doing for House A students. When 
questioned why they chose this field of 
work, Axtman, who has a Bachelor’s de- 
gree in elementary and secondary education, 
stated that he didn’t always want to be a 
guidance counselor. While he was work- 
ing as a special education teacher here at 
CRLS, he also began helping students with 
college plans and personal problems. He 
enjoyed doing this type of work very much, 
and later this persuaded him to pursue his 
Master’s degree in counseling. Wamness; 
who has a Bachelor’s degree in mathemat- 
ics and a Master’s degree in counseling was 
a math teacher at first, but decided she 
wanted to interact with kids on a more per- 
sonal level. She also stated that she enjoyed 
watching the growth process. 

Wamness and Axtman feel that they do 
a good job because they make a great team. 
Wamness stated, “We're very similar, I 
think, in philosophy.” Both counselors are 
exceptional listeners, which they believe is 
a very important quality in counseling. 
They also agree that students should work 
very hard and get the most out of high 


school. They both feel that in order to be a 


successful guidance counselor a person 
must be flexible, a good listener, able to help 
students look beyond the present and to the 
future, and be capable of not letting their 
own opinions and values get in the way, by 
trying to identify and understand kids’ 
points of view and where they are coming 
from, which both feel is a very important 
concept. 

Some of their responsibilities as guid- 
ance counselors are: the overall well-being 
of their students, including academic 
progress and performance, as well as help- 
ing students with college plans and life af- 
ter high school. 

House A 

House A with about 380-400 students 
is located on the third floor. House A was 
started around 1978 and has kept the same 
name for the past 19 years. The house is 
administered by a House Administrator, 
Ruby Pierce and an Assistant House Admin- 
istrator, Clarence Gaynor and supported by 
two guidance counselors. 

Both Axtman and Wamness enjoy 
working at House A, whose curriculum dif- 
ferentiates from other houses by its Core 
Curriculum for 9th and 10th grade students 
in English and Social Studies. Along with 
the other houses at CRLS, House A teach- 
ers and both guidance counselors make a 
great effort to really push every student to 
yond high school. The two counselors stated 


35 


ive place in which to work. In House A 
there is a real sense of respect and appre- 
ciation among the staff and between the two 
guidance counselors. Both work well to- 
gether and are pushing for the same goal. 

Both counselors are very proud of 
House A’s acceptance rate to colleges. Fhey 
are also both very happy and proud of the 
appreciation their students show them after 
three or four years of high school. The two 
counselors find their jobs especially reward- 
ing when they receive a letter of apprecia- 
tion, a phone call, or a visit from former 
students, thanking them for their help and 
understanding. When asked how they felt 
about their jobs, Axtman stated; “I really 
like the positive interaction I have with the 
kids. It’s very rewarding when I see the 
progress from my students and the appre- 
ciation from parents.” Wamness responded 
with, “I really like my job! I think we have 
a great deal of success with the students. 
It’s really rewarding seeing kids growing 
and maturing over the four years.” 


MOVIE 
REVIEWS 


By Patricia Payne 
Register Forum Staff 


NEW RELEASES 


* * “Aaron’s Magic Village” — This movie tells 
the tales of fools who live in an old country vil- 
lage of Chelm. The plot consists of Aaron, an 
orphan, living with Shlemiel, who saves the 
Shtelt. (G) 


* * * “The Keeper” — A stew of cultural, racial, 

and sexual politics. A married, Brooklyn correc- 

tions officer tries. to see the humanity in his 

priosners, befriends a rape suspect. (UNRATED) 
\ 


* * * “Tn & Out” — Funny! An Indian high school 
life is turned when a former student uses an Os- 
car-acceptance speech to hail him as a great gay 
teacher. (PG-13) 


****“T A. Confidential” — Rich, violent, com- 
pelling! Plugging into the tarnished allure of the 
”50s. It spins a web of corruption that’s hot into 
the '90s, pointing the way to today’s celebrity- 
driven tabloid. (R) 


* * * _ “Sunday” — Cross between a love story 
and a mystery. Lisa Harrow’s unemployed Brit- 
ish actor mistakes David Suchet’s down-and-out 
ex-accountant for a director she once met. She 
takes him home, where the tensions and allure 
deepen. (UNRATED) 


* * - “A Thousand Acres” — Based on 
Shakespeare’s “King Lear” transplanted to an 
Jowa cornfield and updated in a choppy, uneven, 
and often merely melodramatic film. (R) 


Semester I 


Strenuous 
for Seniors 


By Kate McGovern & Maria Walker 
Register Forum Staff 

The start of a new school year means 
fresh notebooks, slick clothes, and new 
classes for many of us, but for most of 
CRLS's senior class, it also means the start 
of the strenuous college application process. 
Everyone goes about this process in his/her 
own way; some have already visited plenty 
of colleges, while others are waiting until 
the last minute to start those applications. 
No matter what the strategy, this is a stress- 
ful time of year, but each senior is develop- 
ing his or her own plan for balancing work, 
colleges, and most importantly, a little fun 
during their first semester. 

Parents & Teachers Can Help 

Opinions about the whole process vary 
widely from senior to senior. On one hand, 
Nick Hildebidle, an Acadmy senior, is feel- 
ing fine about his whole situation. With a 
lot of help from his parents, Nick's feeling 
pretty on top of things. He has visited some 
schools, had some interviews, and may even 
have a list of possible choices. Nick even 
got a head start in his English class last year 
when his teacher started him on SAT prep. 
and brag sheets and essay writing. "I don't 
feel college is this thing I'm thinking about 
every second of every minute I'm awake." 

House A senior Emily Ackman is feel- 
ing a little more nervous. "I have no idea 
where I want to go to college and that makes 
things incredibly hard." Nevertheless, 
Emily's guidance counselor says she's right 
where she should be: she has a list of about 
fifteen possible schools, has seen some col- 
leges, talked to some school representatives, 
and has everi started an essay. 

Time for Everything 

Although the college process takes time 
out of many students’ lives, plenty of se- 
niors are still involved in a wide variety of 
extracurricular activities. Sports, drama and 
other clubs (such as the Register Forum) 
are still finding their ways into seniors' 
packed schedules. After all, it's important 
to have some fun too. Leadership senior 
David Schanzle admits it's not too hard to 
balance everything. He just breaks apart 
each of his activities and takes them step 
by step, leaving some time for everything. 
David also feels that the whole college pro- 
cess seemed scarier before he started. Dur- 
ing his junior year, the whole process 
loomed mysteriously before him. 

Juniors, Too 

Some CRLS juniors, however, have al- 
ready gotten started on their college search. 
Raphi Soifer, an Academy junior, has not 
only scoped out the college fair and started 
SAT prep, he also has a tentative list of 
schools to which he wants to apply and is 
making sure to take the classes colleges 
want to see. Raphi owes this early start to 
pressure from his parents, who want him to 
get organized and attend a good school. 

All in all, seniors face a lot of pressure 
this semester and look forward to being of- 
ficially dubbed "second semester seniors." 
Words of former seniors come back to haunt 
current applicants, who admit it would have 


been helpful to get started last year or over 


the summer. But despite all the pressure and 


_ stress they face, seniors are still finding time 


to enjoy their much-anticipated final year 
of high school. 


CHESS CLUB 


_ Join on Thursdays, 2:30 pm 
; _” Main Cafeteria 
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Falcon Sports 





Frosh Boys’ Soccer Team 
is Off to Good Start 


By Adam Zeisel 
Register Forum Staff 

For the first time in 16 years Cam- 
bridge Rindge and Latin School has a fresh- 





Coach Franklin Jean Baptiste 


men boys’ soccer team. The freshman team 
have already proved that they have the tal- 
ent to play well against neighboring town 
freshmen teams. 

Their first opponent was Arlington on 
Tuesday, September 9th and it was a 
breeze—the score was 5 to 1 for CRLS! The 
first goal of the seson was a well-hit ball 
into the back of the net by Yves Yorsmick- 
Thevenin off a corner kick by Adam Zeisel. 
Other scorers in this game were Micah 
Pierce, who had two amazingly placed 
shots, Eddie Crane and Nick Petschek. The 
final goal scored by Petschek was a chop 
over the goalie’s head. 

The second game, against Waltham on 
September 16th, was once again 5 to | in 
favor of CRLS. On September 18th CRLS 


Girls’ Soccer 
On a Roll 


By Tn Phuong 
Register Forum Staff 

After its victory over Medford, the 
CRLS girls’ soccer team now has a record 
of 5-1-1. 

Coming into this fall season with new 
head coach Dan Weintraub at the helm, the 

- team is looking to improve upon its first- 
round playoff loss last season. “We have 
good soccer players,” Weintraub com- 
mented. “Different individuals step up at 
different times and everybody shares the 
leadership responsibilities. The team gets 
along well and the players are good at work- 
ing with each other.” 

This year, the team is led by senior tri- 
captains, Betsy Super, Jessie Petrov, and 
Lucy Warsh. “We have a chance to win the 
league,” Petrov proclaimed. “We’re com- 
ing together as a team more than we did last 
year. We play well in the air and we’re good 
at feeding our forwards, stretching the de- 
fenses.” 

Petroy, who was the GBL leading 
scorer with seven goals and two assists af- 
ter three games, is regarded by her team- 
mates as a quiet leader. “Jessie has a re- 
served kind of personality; but on the field, 
she leads by example,” said tri-captain 


4 Betsy Super. Concerning the issue of the 


ri-captaincy, Super responded, “The three 

‘us balance each other well. Jessie is quiet, 

m very vocal, and Lucy is somewhere in 
en (the two of us).” ; 

In describing the team’s goal for this 
Weintraub succinctly stated, “(We 





the GBL.” And for the future? 


took on the strong team from Peabody. This 
see-saw game ended in a tie, 2 to 2. Adam 
Zeisel playing as a center midfielder as- 
sisted in both goals. This game demon-=- 
strated the heroic skills of the goalie, Nikius 
Stefanakis, who saved one penalty kick and 
many other attempts at goal. 

The most recent game held on Septem- 
ber 23rd was played against a very talented 
Somerville team. Despite incredible defense 
by players such as Ian Milligan-Pate and 
Kabir Mukaddam, the CRLS freshmen suf- 
fered their first defeat. They lost 4 to 1, with 
the one goal scored by Adam Zeisel, with 
an assist by Jadd Jennings. 

Come cheer your team on at its next 
home game against Arlington at Danehy 
Field on Tuesday October 7th at 3:30 p.m. 
If you miss this game, you have another op- 
portunity to see the freshmen team in ac- 
tion at Danehy Field on Thursday October 
16th against Peabody. 


Football 
Falcons are 
at .500 


By Ned Colby 
Editor-in-Chief 
With a 2-2 record after four games, the 
CRLS Falcons have cemented their 
program's renewed respectability, and have 
high hopes for finishing this season with 
the team’s first 500 season since 1979. 
Leading the way for CRLS, as usual, 
has been superstar all-purpose back Che 
Santos. With seven touchdowns after three 
games, the dimunitive (5’9”, 185 Ibs.) 
Santos has accounted for more than half of 
the Falcons’ points. Though small, Santos 
is quick and hard to catch, making his size 
almost moot, as players from Somerville, 
Belmont, Don Bosco, and Waltham have 
seen. Repeatedly this season, Santos has 
managed to elude defenders and break free 
for scoring runs of 30 yards or more, plac- 
ing him third in Division 1 in points scored. 
In CRLS’ first game of the season, 
against Somerville on September 13, the 
Falcons grabbed a quick 6-0 lead (on a 42- 
yard rush by Santos) but struggled thereaf- 
ter, resulting in a 21-6 loss. The next week, 
in their first home game of the season, the 
Falcons bounced right back, soundly defeat- 
ing non-league rival, Belmont, 32-13. Ben- 
efiting from nice blocking and numerous 
openings on the sidelines, CRLS players 
had five TDs, including the winning score 
on an 80-yard punt return by senior Matt 
Birkett in the second quarter. CRLS’ third 
game, played against Don Bosco at home 
on September 27, was not even close. With 
a varied attack (five different players 
scored), CRLS jumped out to a 20-0 lead 
in the first quarter and coasted from there. . 
With the season one-third completed, 
CRLS only needs to go 3-3 the remainder 
of the season to finish with that elusive 500 
record. Still, whatever the season’s out- 
come, CRLS’ record of 6-7 over the past 
two seasons is a marked improvement over 


‘ the team’s infamous five-year winless 


streak of the early- and mid-’90s. 


[ED.NOTE—This is Ned Colby’s 50th ca- ° 


reer article for the Register Forum.] 
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Necky Miller (top #1), Nellie Bellows (#4) and Abby Deangelis (#8) row for CRLS. (P. Bretholtz photo) 


Crew Team Prepares for 
Season Along the Charles 


By Meng Li 
Register Forum Staff 

Why crew? In ancient times, it was 
considered a form of torture. Slaves would 
sitat the bottom of the ship, rowing to trans- 
porting passengers from one shore to the 
next. Now, on a typical fall afternoon, doz- 
ens of boats can be seen on the Charles. 
Rowers from Harvard, Boston University, 
Northeastern, BB&N, and if you're lucky, 
the CRI team. Since crew is a club sport at 
CRLS, people from our high school row 
with other people from Boston Latin, New- 
ton North High, oe High, and sey- 
eral others. 

CRI stands for Community Rowing 


Inc., the boathouse from which the high 


schoolers row. The boathouse is located in 
Brighton. During the winter, it is also known 
as the Daly Skating Rink. There are three 
rowing programs: 1. Learn to Row, for be- 
ginners with no experience; 2. General 
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we were going to beforehand,” she re- 


Sweeps, for rowers who've gone through 
Learn to Row and don't want to row 
competively yet; and 3. Novice/Advanced 
Competitve Team, for rowers who want to 
row Monday through Friday, practicing for 
regattas (rowing races). 

Crew has always been one of the most 
expensive sports teams to join. The price 
for one season ranges from $85 to $195. If 
a person has financial problems, there are 
many ways of having the school pay most 
or all of the money for you. Crew has two 
seasons: Fall and Spring. If you are inter- 
ested in joining, please contact Phyllis 
Bretholtz in RSTA. 


Swim Team 
Loses Opener 


By Lindsay Walker 
Register Forum Staff 

It was a warm day in mid-September; 
September 18th to be exact. On that fateful 
Thursday afternoon, the swim team hopped 
on a bus to Lexington for a meet. What lay 
ahead was yet to be seen. 

Okay, enough with the mysterious stuff. 
This particular meet began at 5:30 PM, and 
opened with arelay. In a relay, four people 
are in a lane, and they take turns swimming 
alap. In this relay, each lap they swam, they 
did a different stroke (backstroke, butter- 
fly, breastroke, or freestyle). Twelve people 
from the CRLS team competed in this event, 
while the other spirited team members 
cheered them on from the bleachers or the 
ends of the lane. Coach Ted Sudnick and © 
assistant John Russo also supported the 
swimmers. 

The meet consisted of a total of eleven 
events, including 200m individual medley, 
50m freestyle, 100m butterfly, 100m 
freestyle, 500m freestyle, 200m freestyle 
relay, 100m backstroke, 100m breastroke, 
and 400m freestyle relay. Cambridge won - 
a few events, but unfortunately Lexington 
won the meet overall, 90-60. 

Despite the team loss, the team’s spirit 
was not broken. Members did well in other 
areas, as the captains noticed. One captain 

pointed out that they “Did very well orga- 


' nizationally-no one missed or even came 


close to missing their event.” Spirit was 
important to the team too, as the other team. 
captain noticed. “I know we lost and knew 
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Shade : of Fall Linger 





Students socialize underneath the overpass after school on a recent Fall afternoon. The recent 
snow and ice seemed to announce an early winter. (Aditi Sen photo) 





‘“Bacchae” to be Staged 
November 13-15, 21-22 


By Kristina Carrara and Ned Colby 
Register Forum Staff 

The lights dim and the house is serene, 
until your intuitive conscience warns you 
to make way for the swarm of Bacchaen 
women as they continue down the aisles 
with their ritually stylized, exotic dances. 

They continue with each move more 
powerful than the last, corrupting your mind 
to follow them and the god Dionysus as he 
enters from afar...in this year’s CRLS Fall 
Production of “The Bacchae,” by Euripides. 
Along with Dionysus, there are the charac- 
ters of Agave, Pentheus, Cadmus, Teiresies, 
the Messengers, and the Chorus of women, 
being played by talented students who anx- 
iously await the nights of November 13-15 
and 21-22 to satisfy the fans of Greek my- 
thology, or simply entertain those out for 
an exciting evening of drama. 

This year, the performances of CRLS’ 
Fall Production will be spread out over two 
weekends and five nights (unlike the usual 
three) in an attempt to generate more inter- 
est for and draw bigger audiences to the 
play. Each show will be performed at 7:30 
p.m. in Rindge & Latin’s Fitzgerald Audi- 
torium, and tickets will cost $5 for general 
admission and $4 for senior citizens. If 
bought in advance, however, each ticket 
costs $1 less. 

The CRLS Drama Department is proud 
to be included in the numerous number of 
companies performing “The Bacchae” in 


_ Cambridge and able to share our own inter- 
_ pretation of the play. Thhas. i been a ee: and 


tive and picturesque-looking set. 

As usual, the technical crew has been 
putting in long hours to produce a sturdy, 
complicated, and original set on which the 
play can be staged. The theory that a show 
is only as good as its entire company cer- 
tainly applies to this production, which re- 
quired several elaborate yet effective set 
pieces to be built by the technical crew. Ex- 
tending across the stage is a series of multi- 
layered platforms, each built upon the one 
preceding it, producing a lengthy set of 
stairs. This, combined with the extension 
of the stage to the first row of seats in ev- 
ery direction (the first time this has been 
done for a CRLS show in many years), 
gives the set a very horizontal feel. To break 
it up visually, several vertical pillars have 


(Continued on page 2) 


























Students See 
Lack of 
Study Halls 


By Rachel] Applebaum 
Associate Editor 

Bridget Hanna is juggling four AP classes 
this year. The senior in Academy once relied 
on study halls to ease the burden of her work 
load. But now no more. 

“T often end up missing classes to make 
up work,” 
schedule making its debut at CRLS this year, 
study halls have become a relic of the past. 

“Since there are no study halls I’m behind 
says Melody Kwan, a Se- 

“Study halls gave me a 


she says with a sigh. With the new 


in some classes,” 
nior in House A, 
chance to meet with teachers and talk about 
class work or homework.” 

The loss of study halls is a result of the 
State Education Reform Act, which has man- 
dated the exact number of hours every stu- 
dent needs to spend in the classroom each 
year. To meet this number of hours, Cam- 
bridge, and several other communities in 
Massachusetts, have cut study halls from 
student’s schedules. 

The loss of study halls has effected not 
only students but teachers and guidance 
counselors as well. Many teachers have com- 
plained of a lack of time to meet with stu- 
dents or prepare for their classes. Guidance 
counselors fear they aren’t able to meet with 
all the students who need their assistance, 
particularly seniors applying for college. 

The loss is felt heaviest by the students. 

“It’s harder for everyone now,” says 
Kwan, “I had to talk about a paper with a 
teacher and I had to find a way to meet with 
the teacher. It took days before we could 
make a meeting.” In addition, students who 
are involved in activities after school ex- 
pressed a need for time during school to work 
on their homework, 

“T could really use the time because I have 
a sport after school,” says House A Fresh- 
man Nichole Smida. Another House A stu- 
dent, who asked not to be named, com- 
mented, 

“It’s harder to get your homework done. 
Study halls were never especially productive 
but if they could put you in study halls where 
there’s help from a teacher that would be 
good.” ' 

Another problem resulting from the non- 
existence of study halls comes about when 
teachers are absent and no substitute is found. 
The former practice of sending students to 
their house study is no.longer an option. 

“Because there’s a shortage of subs, teach- 
ers can’t send students to studies. More subs _ 
will have to be hired and more money will — 
have to be paid out of taxes,” says Kwan. 

Not all students want study halls for th 
purpose of doing homework. Pilot Freshma 
Jamie Crawford wishes there were stud 
because “There’s no time during school t 
sleep.” Hanna adds, similarly, “People 
time during the day to relax and fig 

ly 
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Submit an article or photo of your school activty for the next “Around School.” 





Project 10 East 


Celebrates Its 10th 


By Julie Reposa 


_ Register Forum Staff 


About 13 years ago, there was a young man 
who attended this school. He was a Senior, and 
anice kid. He got good grades and he had a lot 
of friends. He graduated from CRLS and gol 
into the college of his choice. Everything 


_ Seemed to be going well, but that summer 


something happened. That nice young man 
never got to go to college. In August of that 
summer, that nice young man killed himself. 
His mother had been very ill that year and he 
was wrestling with a secret he had kept to him- 
self for awhile. You see, he was gay. He thought 
that he was the only gay out of 2000 students 
at Rindge and, sadly, he thought that if his 
mother found out he was gay, it would kill her. 

He killed himself because, asa society, we 
havea problem accepting others who are a little 
different from ourselves. Thirteen years ago, 
th's school mirrored the problems of the world 
and its difficulty accepting gays. But everything 
changed when one man decided it had gone 
too far. In 1988 at a staff assembly, a man 
named Al Ferreira came out as being a gay male 
to the entire faculty of CRLS (about 200 
people). Mr. Ferreira knew that there were kids 
in this school who were confused and lost. He 
knew that they needed guidance and support 
or even just a place to go where they weren't 
called demeaning names. Even today, a good, 
accepting place for gays is still hard to find in 
many high schools. Mr. Ferriera then went to 
the principal, Mr. Sarasin, who supported his 
views and concern for gay and lesbian students. 

And so began Project 10 East, the first gay- 
straight alliance on the East Coast (and the sec- 
ond in the country, the first being Fairfax High 
in L.A.). In 1992, Ferreira and Jessica Byers, 
then a student at Rindge, were appointed to the 
Governor’s Commission for Gay, Lesbian, Bi- 
sexual and Transgender Youth. Since the for- 
mation of Project 10 East, approximately one- 
third of all public high schools in Massachu- 
seits have formed gay-straight alliances. 

Although this year marks the 10-year an- 
niversary of the formation of Project 10, a lot 
of kids still have a warped perception of what 
the club is. It’s not just a club for gay people 

that sit around eating “gay food,” drinking “gay 
soda,” and talking about “Ellen” all day. 

Project 10 East’s mission statement best 
explains the club’s purpose: “Our mission is to 
create and sustain safe space for young people 
in schools and communities, where they can 
experience mutual respect with a focus on per- 
sonal excellence, regardless of gender identity 
or sexual onentation, or the perception thereof.” 
Project 10 is a place where kids, regardless of 
gender or orientation, can go to hang out with 
ot‘ier open-minded kids and not have to deal 
or give in to the biases of society. 

Although problems exist in terms of some 
students’ miscinceptions of the club, this school 
should be commended. In comparison with the 
otier schools, the toleration at Rindge is re- 
markable. There are still problems like any- 
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where else, but we should consider ourselves 
lucky to live in a city and in a state which in 
this matter is so diverse and open-minded. We 
are light-years ahead of other high schools in 
other parts of this country. 

Though we are so advanced in this aspect, 
there is one big problem which will stop us 
from moving forward. Michaela McSweeney, 
a sophomore here, pretty much summed it up 
when she commented about the homophobia 
in this school. “I think parts of this school are 
very accepting of homosexuality, and that’s 
good, but we still have a lot of work to do in 
educating people,” she said. “People in this 
school are much too separated from each 
other's mindsets, what we need is to form more 
bonds.” 


S.A.D.D. Begins 
A New Mission 


By Hiu Kei Chow 
Register Forum Staff 

Students Against Destructive Decisions 
(S.A.D.D.), formerly known as Students 
Against Drunk Driving, is recruiting members 
to be part of an active effort to make students 
aware of various issues. Ms McCabe, the ad- 
visor of S.A.D.D., and members of the club 
are currently working on a campaign to publi- 
cize not only drunk driving, but also AIDS, 
battered women, smoking, peer pressure, etc. 

This is a new mission of the club—to ad- 
dress some of the issues teenagers face today. 
Ms. McCabe emphasizes that students should 
be aware that a chapter of S.A.D.D. does exist 
at Cambridge Rindge & Latin. By providing 
information, shocking statistics, and conse- 
quences of certain actions, students can make 
responsible decisions. 

Interested students are invited to attend 
meetings held every Tuesday during A or B 
lunch, or to contact Ms. McCabe at the Career 
Resource Center (CRC) in R241. 


K.B. Club Sponsors 
Food Drive . 


By Lisa Bairos 
Associate Editor 

The K.B. Club is a small community of 
concerned students interested in community 
service. The club has been meeting on Fridays 
in the CRC during A and B-lunches and are 
currently planning for their Second Annual 
Food Drive for the Transition House (a shelter 
for battered women). The K.B. Club strongly 
urges students and teachers to participate in the 
food drive, which will take place on Friday, 
November 21, in the main cafeteria from 7:50 
a.m. - 8:30 a.m. Boxes are also available in 
the house offices. The following donations 
would be gladly appreciated: women’s personal 
care items (shampoos, toothpaste, hand lotion, 
etc.), baby items (diapers, T-shirts, etc.) and 
non-perishable food items. All food participants 
will receive a ticket for a special prize. 

If any students would like more informa- 
tion on participating in the food drive or with 
helping out should contact the club’s advisor, 
Ginni McCabe in the CRC (R241). 


The Asian Games Club 
is Created at CRLS 


By Lukas Biewald ° 

Register Forum Staff _ 

[ED. NOTE: The following was sent as a let- 
ter by CRLS students, Lukas Biewald and Lu 
Yin, and teacher, Allen Graubard, to the CRLS 
administration as a proposal to start an Asian 
Games Club here at our school. The letter was 
successful, as the club was siver funding. The 


‘in the main cafeteria.) — 
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Actors Maria Walker, Liz Naters-Gamara, Sasha Warner-Berry and Edith Zimmerman 
rehearse a scene from “The Bacchae.”. (Aditi Sen photo) 





(xiang-chi), Korean Chess, and Japanese Chess 
(Shogi). These games are simple to learn and 
have no element of chance. They have been 
played by millions of people throughout Asia 
for at least a millennium and throughout the 
world for several hundred years. For each of 
these games there exists hundreds of clubs and 
institutions devoted to the game, and even 
people who devote their entire lives to the study 
of them. Each one of these games receives more 
attention in their respective places of origin in 
Asia than chess ever has in America or Europe. 
And unlike Chess, Checkers, and Backgam- 
mon, although millions of dollars have been 
spent on research, no computer has ever even 
come close to rivaling the top players in their 
respective games. Thus these games are more 
intuitive and harder to solve by simple math- 
ematical algorithms than their Occidental coun- 
terparts. 

Not only do these games provide a fasci- 
nating mental exercise, but they offer a unique 
insight in to the various cultures of their ori- 
gin. In one book, The Protracted Game, the 
author describes the entire Chinese revolution 
as a game of Go. There is a large population of 
Asian immigrants at this school who may be 
proficient in some of these games, but due to 
cultural or language barriers, can't find others 
like them. Hopefully our club can‘help bring 
these people together, as these games, much 
like music and art, exist above language, and 
allow communication on a level basic to all 
humans. In this way we hope that our club will 
foster not only intellectual stimulation, but 
cross-cultural understanding. 

We have a motivated advisor, Allen 
Graubard, 4 former M.I.T. professor, and cur- 
rently a science teacher here at CRLS. We have 
many students who have already expressed an 
interest in joining our club, but we hope to find 
more. Our close proximity to Harvard and 
M.L.T., two of the finest institutions of learn- 
ing in the world, will possibly provide a ben- 
efit to our club unique to any city within 3000 
miles of here, bringing in experts of all of these 
games who may be willing to come in and teach 
members of our club. We feel that with the long- 
time existence of a Chess Club, a club with a 


more broad spectrum, emphasizing a far more _ 


diverse and arguably more interesting set of 
games is long overdue. We hope that you will 
offer your support. 
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Drama Dept. 


R&L Performs 
**The Bacchae’”’ 


(Continued frrom page 1) 


been added, along with a couple of door-arches 
The technical crew, which includes Davic 
Bischoff, Ned Colby, Nicole Henley, Colir 
Kern, Alex Koch, Alex Lukas, Daniel Piper. 
Christina Roth,-Gos Stewart, Samanth: 
Waldron, and Joseph Williams, also spent man) 
hours, much styrofoam, and a lot of glue build: 
ing an interesting, protruding “face-arch.” 
(Drama Department fans might recognize tha 
the foundation of the arch is actually last year’s 
“Adaptation” centerpiece arch reincarnated, 
This is acommon trick in the technical depart- 
ment, used both to save time and money; many 
old platforms were also used to form the ex- 
pansive platforms of this show.) Finally, for the 
first time, the CRLS Fall Production will in- 
clude an unique “surprise from the sky,” one 
which will not be revealed here but in the ac- 
tual performances themselves. 

The extension of the stage into the audi- 
ence has been done before at CRLS, says tech- 
nical director Steve Hall, but not in quite the 
same way. “When we did a production of 'Pip- 
pin’ many years ago, we built a small stage over 
the first couple of rows of seats in the center 
(of the audience),” he says. In that show, we 
actually had two stages, with two ramps con- 
necting the smaller stage with the permanent 
stage, and an orchestra pit in the middle. “Bul 
we've never filled the entire orchestra pit like 
this before.” 

This year, a large influx of freshmen has 
made the technical crew of “The Bacchac” 
young overall, but the crew leaders are all vet- 
erans: Kate McGovern, David Schanzle, Joc 
Vickery and Rebekah Wheeler collaborated to 
design the set, while McGovern was the light- 
ing designer. In addition, Wheeler served as the 
choreographer for the show. 

Returning to direct his. second play and 
first Fall Production at CRLS is Michael Lopez, 
who directed the school’s Drama Festival en- 
try of “Adaptation” last year. Also integral to 
the play-making process are assistant Stage 
manager Rebecca Mailman and stage manager 
Aminah Brelvi, producer Judith Contrucci, 
publicity team members Robert Aguero- 
Hoffman, Jonathan Ciccarelli, Lucy Cogswell, 
Meng Li, Allison Roth, and Samantha Waldron, 
assistant to the director Raphi Soifer, assistant 
costume designer Leslie Sullivan, and second- 
year CRLS costume designer Andrea Zax. 

Lopez and Hall had been mulling overr 
the idea of extending the Fall Production to 
five performances since last year, and, when 
they saw that they had a group with enough 
energy to sell tickets for five shows, they de- 
cided to do it for” The Bacchae." After all this 
work (the eight-week rehearsal races ; 
shee to goopie by Reeaa "ey 
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College Brochures are Absurd 
By Rachel Applebaum i 









Imagine this: The high school student, 
just starting ‘er college search arrives home 
one day to find a glossy brochure from col- 
lege “X” in her mailbox. On the cover, stu- 
dents of all races walk in harmony beneath 
the falling leaves on a brilliant autumn day. 
In the background a beautiful building, per- 
haps the college library, rises up. Eureka, 
thinks the high school student, can this be 
paradise on earth? | have found the perfect 
college! 

Fast forward eight months or so. The 
same high school student is Sitting at her desk, 
head in hands, trying to figure out where to 
go to college. All around her are stacks of 
glossy brochures, piled as high as the ceiling. 
Her little brother opens the door to her room 
to shove yet another stack of letters and col- 
lege catalogs at her. Listlessly she opens the 
top envelope. 

“Dear student “X”,” it reads, “*choosing 
a college isn’t like finding a match made in 
heaven. It’s more a matter of making an in- 
telligent choice from a range of strong op- 
tions. What I know about you indicates you 
might be a good fit for our university...” 

“Send this one to the recycling bin!” the 
high school student shouts at her little brother 
as she vows, instead of going to college, to 
move to Bora Bora and become a window 
washer. : 

As college has become a more tangible 
option for many students, not just the sons of 
millionaires, the institutions themselves have 
come to realize their names alone won’t al- 
ways sell. Instead, slick brochures are pro- 
duced by the thousands, “personal” letters are 
sent out and catalogs are mailed to the masses. 

Certain trends seem to be found in these 
brochures. First the reassurance is given that 
college will definitely be better than high 








On the night of Tuesday, October 28, 
1997, the Massachusetts House of Represen- 
tatives voted by a vote of 81-79 to pass a bill 
which would reinstate the death penalty in 
Massachusetts. The state Senate has already 
passed a similar bill, and Acting Governor 
Paul Celluci is ready to sign it. The only hurdle 
now for the reinstatement of the death pen- 
alty are in the courts—and the streets. Rallies 
against the death penalty must continue and 
grow, making clear that there are many in this 
state who oppose it. It is vitally important for 


the people to realize that the death penalty is _ 


a very dangerous tool for the state to have. In 
a country such as this one, where resources 









school. The Amherst catalogue soothes the 
worried heart: 

“Ideally, students are freed from blind 
servitude to received notions and come to form 
their own ideas based on intelligent consider- 
ation and discussion.” On the same note, Wil- 
liams College says that 70% of their students 
“felt bored at some point in their senior year 
of high school.” Of course, that had nothing 
to do with the many hours they spent reading 
college mail and filling out applications. Ob- 
viously college is a liberating place where 
unlike the dungeons of high school, you can 
learn to think for yourself, Why, the Bard bro- 
chure is entitled “Bard: A Place to Think.” 

Another trend seems to be providing rea- 
sons why you should go to college at all. The 
Williams catalogue offers some statistics as 
answers.: “Percentage of Americans who be- 
lieve that Joan of Arc is Noah’s wife: 12. 
Chances that an American adult cannot name 
any country the US fought against in World 
War II: | in 3.” In other words— the average 
American is plain stupid but you can escape 
this dreary fate if you are lucky enough to be 
accepted at Williams. 

The way a college presents itself says a 
lot about how it wishes to be seen. A postcard 
from Swarthmore College includes an excerpt 
from an essay a new student wrote about his 
first week at the school.. 

“_.. We ‘learned’ the Russian alphabet 
in 23 minutes flat; covered 400 years of the 
Roman Empire in an hour... .” Such recollec- 
tions leave the reader wondering if 
Swarthmore should be subtitled “College 
Abridged.” 

All of this reading of and into college bro- 
chures really comes down to one crucial ques- 
tion: Just what will you do with them all when 
you finally make your decision? 


Unite Against the Death Penalty 


By Elena Tate 


Curley, we must look beyond the rage and 
examine the long-term effects of an act as 
grave as this one. By reinstating the death 
penalty, our community could very well suf- 
fer terrible repercussions for years to come. 
Imagine the pain and grief that would result 
from the execution of an innocent person? 
Studies have shown that having the death pen- 
alty on the books does not act as a deterrent 
to crime; it simply contributes to a culture 
based on violence, and is, indeed, state-man- 
dated murder. 

Ut is crucial to realize that it would not 
just be big, bad, scary criminals who would 
find themselves facing the death penalty. It 

would be innocent people. It would be young 
people. It would be political prisoners. We 
_ must keep the power to kill our of the state’s 















The Death Penalty Is Wrong 


Recently, with the murder of Cantabridgian Jeffrey Curley and many other brutal slayings, 
the issue of the death penalty in Massachusetts has been brought to the forefront once again. A 
few weeks ago, in a tense vote, the Massachusetts House of Representatives voted, 81-79, to 
reenact the statute in our state. However, in the final vote to approve the bill, one House member 
changed his mind, resulting in a 80-80 stalemate, and stopping the act from becoming law. 

With the recent spate of murders, a groundswell of support has risen for the death penalty 
here in Massachusetts, enough so that we came very close to seeing this state's first execution in 
50 years. Fortunately, this will not be so, Because of the bravery and courage of one person (John 
Slattery, the representative who changed his vote) who boldly went against the tide of public 
sentiment, this unjust and irrational act will not become law, and reason has prevailed. For many 
reasons, the argument supporting the death penalty are flawed. Following the Curley tragedy, 
impassioned supporters of the bill argued that after such a brutal death, justice in the form of 
execution was the only answer. Yet, in effect, this would be the worst kind of justice possible: 
brutal, barbaric, and ill-reasoned. From a religious standpoint and from many moral positions, 
execution-killing in this way-is wrong. Two wrongs do not make a right. One can understand 
the natural impulse for revenge among family and friends of murder victims in these inflamma- 
tory times, but, like many other impulses, this is one which should not be acted upon. One 
argument for the death penalty says that it shows by example, that killing the worst of criminals 
will scare other would-be killers off from committing such horrible and serious crimes. Yet, this 
argument doesn't hold much water either. If people are that sick, and commit these types of 
heinous crimes, then obviously they're not thinking of or don't care about the consequences, 
whatever they may be. Would Sicari not have acted the way he did if he lived in Texas, because 
in that case he knew he would get executed if caught for it? No. Death Row criminals will do 
whatever they intend to do, no matter what the punishment may be, either because they're insane, 
they believe they're above the law, or they believe they can outrun it. 

More importantly, the death penalty is a deeply inhumane, barbarous act, one born out o| 
some ancient thirst for blood, violence, and revenge, Frying someone's brains in the electric 
chair is not justice, nor is gassing them in the chamber. Rather, it is an extreme and unnecessary | 
form of punishment, one which contributes to’ an atmosphere of continual violence in our soci- 
ety. If our government, the upholder of law and order, unnecessarily kills, how can we expect 
anyone else to not do the same? This is sort of similar to the U.S. government's decision to drop 
the first atomic bomb over Hiroshima 52 years ago. Then, as now, the government killed people 
inhumanely and horribly in the search for justice, but to what end? Where does the violence stop, 
and peace-the true justice-prevail? 

By opposing the death penalty, one does not condone criminals, but one does not condone 
killing them in such a barabaric way either. Another argument for the death penalty, the argument 
that keeping criminals in prison for the rest of their lives is too costly, is also invalid. Clothing, 
feeding, and giving shelter to a prisoner might cost a lot each year, but it is dwarfed by the cost of 
the U.S. government's military each year, only some of which is necessary for our nation's secu- 
rity. And, if instituted, the Death Row appeals process in Massachusetts would cost a lot of 
money. With court costs, high-security prison costs, and the costs of the actual execution itself, 
the entire process totals about two to three times what it would take’to let-a prisoner rot in jail for 
the rest of their life. 

As a species, one would have thought we had evolved past this primal need for bloodshed 
by now. Evidently, change and improvement is slow. Luckily, in this impassioned, Salem witch 
trial-like atmosphere our state is enveloped in, one more member of the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives was not swayed by all the angry, irrational pleas for “justice,” but instead saw 
the truth; that the death penalty is a destructive, horrible act by and on humanity, and one which 
condones violence rather than prevents it. For that we should be thankful. 


What Are We Coming To? 


By Jesse Wooden 
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Register Forum Editorials 
Have Covered Much 


By Bushra Makiya 
Register Forum Staff 

As I sat in the library yesterday, looking 
through old issues of the Register Forum, | only 
had a vague idea of what I was going to write 
about. What really struck me as I was reading 
was not how the issues have changed over the 
years, but at how similar many of them re- 
mained. 

I started out with the 1977-78 set of is- 
sues. This was the year when Cambridge’s two 
high schools merged and CRLS was formed. 
In the first few issues of that year’s paper, the 
focus was almost entirely about the coming to- 
gether of the two schools and the installment 
of the house system (which today, twenty years 
later we are in the process of replacing). 

Around school this year, we hear very 
mixed feelings about the restructuring of 
CRLS. Many people are worried or upset about 
changing the house system, while many others 
are all for the changes. In 1977, students felt 
the same, only it was about changing their in- 
dividual school identities and installing the new 
house system. In the December 22, 1977 issue 
of Register Forum, student Raymond Birt 
wrote, “Well, now that the sands of time have 
blown by and eroded that glib polyanna, sugar- 
coating which surrounded any voices of dis- 
content. . . we can take this marriage of conve- 
nience and see what a pitiful flop it really is. . . 
Whether you like this year, the unification or 
the House system, we’ re stuck with it.” Beyond 
the harsh way that this article was written, the 
concerns of students over their changing 
schools were very similar to students’ concerns 
today. Other articles I found were more sup- 
portive of the changes and discussed other is- 
sues within the schvol. One from November 
10, 1977 entitled “Unity” addressed the issue 
of divisions within the school, “We are all part 
of the House system at Cambridge Rindge and 
Latin School. We should all care about the other 
houses.” 

Other articles both in the 1977-78 edition 
and in the other years which I looked at reflect 
issues that I have found in the Register Forum 
while I have been here. I remember one recent 
article about class cutting. It was written in the 
spring and spoke of the good weather, among 
other things. Articles about why students cut 
class, and the consequences are something stu- 
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torial about'class-cutting. Another was annoyed 
with students “hanging around.” 

There were articles about alcohol, drugs, 
budget cuts, sexual harassment, prejudice, caf- 
eteria food, and air quality in the school all over 
the papers which I looked at. These are all the 
kinds of things one will hear discussed and find 
articles about today. Another popular editorial 
topic was school elections and the need for stu- 
dent participation as well as whether or not stu- 
dents actually have a voice in the school. 

Issues surrounding laws being made in 
Massachusetts and things going on, are also 
very important to students and came up in a lot 
of editorials. From 1984-85, I found a lot of 
articles dealing with abortion and homosexu- 
ality. In the February 1, 1985 issue of the Reg- 
ister Forum, Beth Auterio wrote, “Abortion is 
a tough issue. there is a little life a stake, not a 
piece of chicken or steak—a baby. Whatever 
that baby’s mother decides is her own decision 
and only she can make it. A million and a half 
abortions are performed each year. That means 
a million and a half lives are demolished. Think 
about it.” In a later issue, I found a response to 
this particular article, defending abortion. 

I also found a couple of articles discuss- 
ing self-respect. In the December 1, 1977 is- 
sue, Denise Wilson wrote, “A man has self re- 
spect in being head of and proud of his family. 
.. Self respect is walking away when you know 
what your friends are doing is wrong.” While 
self-respect is definitely discussed today, I think 
many people take a different view; it is not 
something that comes from being proud of your 
family. Today, self-respect is something one 
builds within themselves; it is pride in oneself, 
in being who one is. The article also mentioned 


women having self-respect, but only when a_ 


woman has to take the role of “father” of a fam- 
ily. Self-respect is still a big issue today, al- 
though our views on it have changed. 

I enjoyed looking over the old editorials 
of our school newspaper. While our views have 
changed in many ways, there are many experi- 
ences we have as Cambridge students which 
seem always to stay the same. 


RIGHT—Award-winning photo captures Mr. 
’s science class in action. — 
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CRLS Has Changed 
During the Past 20 Years 


By Josh Packard 
Register Forum Staff 

In 1977, the Cambridge Rindge and Latin 
School was created through the junction of the 
Rindge School of Technical Arts and the Cam- 
bridge High and Latin School. Over the last 
20 years, vast changes have occurred not only 
in the school, but in the world. When the 
school was founded, we were yet to be born, 
and most of our parents were still young. Bell- 
bottoms and disco music were in style. Jimmy 
Carter was the president of the United States, 
and the actions of the Soviet Union were con- 
sidered to be the nation’s primary concern. 
Some things, however, have not changed very 
much. The Rindge and War Memorial build- 
ings were part of the old schools, and many of 
the school’s library books are still marked 
“Cambridge High and Latin School.” Mr. 
Sarasin has been principal for 19 of the 
school’s 20 years of existence. Several teach- 
ers have also been teaching since CRLS was 
founded, although others were elementary or 
high school students at the time. 

More has changed than has stayed the 
same, though, both in and away from the 
school. 20 years ago, R.S.T.A. and Pilot had 
existed for some time (since 1888 and 1969, 
respectively), but Fundamental and House A 
had just been founded, while Leadership and 
Academy were over ten years from existence. 
In addition to changing its organization, CRLS 
has become more diverse during the 20 years 
of its existence. The current students of CRLS 
have matured from nonexistence to young 
adulthood. 


Register Forum Editors 


Since 1977 

‘Editor Year 
Craig Sisco ’78 1977-78 
Paul Lowe ’79 1978-79 
Maria Sequeira ’80 1979-80 
Pamela Cyr ’81 1980-81 
Jose Invencio ’82 1981-82 
Melissa Sawyer 83 1982-83 
Norman Smith ’84 and 
Laurel Stroman "84 1983-84 
CeciliaAkoffo °85 and 
Kathia Manzi ’86 1984-85 
Kathia Manzi '86 1985-86 
Beth Auterio ’87 1986-87 
Brian P. Sullivan ’88 1987-88 
Rosanne Amore ’89 1988-89 
Maria Amore 90 1989-90 
Ben Schlaver ’91 1990-91 
Ethan Nasr 92 1991-92 
Christine Jamiol '94 1992-93 
Samantha Spitzer °94 1993-94 
Kaya Stone ’96 1994-95 
Kaya Stone ’96 1995-96 
‘Kevin Sangudi °97 and = 

_ Ned Colby "98 1996-97 
Ned Colby ’98 1997-98 





























Away from the school’s environment, far- 
reaching changes have taken place as well. 
CRLS has seen the election of Ronald Reagan, 
George Bush and Bill Clinton as president, the 
breakup of the Soviet Union and the lifting of 
the Iron Curtain, and a great jump in wages 
and prices, to name just a few things. Current 
CRLS graduates face college tuitions in the area 
of seven times what the first graduates could 
expect to pay. 

Much has changed at our school in the past 
20 years. Still, this is all nothing compared to 
what has occurred in the 350 years since the 
founding of what was eventually to become 


CRIES. 


Our Newspaper’s Name 


Though this Fall marks the 20th anniver- 
sary of the Register Forum, the newspaper is 
actually much older than that. The newspaper 
got its start in 1891 at the Cambridge Manual 
Training School and was called the C.M.T.S. 
Register. As the 20th century progressed, the 
paper underwent a couple of minor name 
changes at Rindge, but remained continuous. 
Then, in the 1960s a newspaper called The 
Forum was started at Cambridge High & 
Latin School. With the merger of the Latin 
School and Rindge Tech in 1977, the two 
papers also merged, giving us the present 
name. Teacher John Rutter (Fundamental 
School) is the author of this name, for it was 
he who suggested combining the words 
“Register”-and “Forum”—thus, the Register 
Forum. 








Homework Excuses 
from 1977 to 1997 


By David Schanzle 
Register Forum Staff 
1997 marks the twentieth anniversary of the 
“New Rindge” high school, and in those twenty 
years students have given teachers a wealth of 
bad, unusual and simply dumb excuses for ab- 
sences, unexcused assignments, and cheating. 
Well some of those teachers are still here, and 
some of them have even remembered the dumb 
excuses they have heard. Here are some of the 
Tesponses teachers gave. 













-“I don’t have my homework because it was 
sterlized.” - 
-The test is going to be based on the homework. 
“What if we didn’t do the homework?” 

-“My grandfather died (for the third time that 
year).” 

-“My baby brother threw up on it (he didn’t have — 
a baby brother).” 

-“Tcouldn’t study for the test because I was ata 
professional square dancing competition.” 

-“It was Yom Kippur,” “Oh! that was a valid 
~ excuse.” at: 
-“I just didn’t do the homework.”” 

~“T was absent, because that stupid gym 
Mr. Milli, wouldn't sign my pass.” (Ms 
-A student had the answers to test stuffed | 
her sweater, when caught with this a) : 
“Tt was a good luck charm eet 
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Associate Editor 
Last year | began anew column on CRLS 
guidance counselors where each month differ- 


ent counselors from the houses were high- 


lighted. Guidance counselors’ jobs are very dif- 
ferent from the other jobs here at CRLS be- 
cause counselors actually get the chance to in- 
teract with students on a more personal level. 
These brilliant individuals assume the roles of 
educators, mentors and confidants. Guidance 
counselors work very hard for their students 
and often their work goes unnoticed. It is hoped 
that this column will change that. This month, 
I decided to interview the Leadership School's 
guidance counselors. 

Norma Garcia and Larry Poirier have 
been working together as a guidance team in 
the Leadership School for the past six years. 
Poirier attended Bridgewater State College and 
then received his Master's degree in counsel- 
ing psychology at Lesley College. Garcia has 
a Master's degree in counseling education trom 
Queens College in New York. 

Some of their responsibilities as guidance 
ceunselors are: providing a helpful schedule, 
helping students meet high school and college 
requirements, as well as acting as student ad- 
vecates and staff consultants. “We see guid- 
ance counselors as the glue that holds the school 
together,” Garcia stated. 

Both counselors are very successful in 
their jobs because they work well together and 
make an exceptional team. Garcia had the fol- 
lowing to say on their relationship: “We can 
be very complementary. If there is something 
different, one of us can always fill that gap. 
We support each other and we both have a great 
sense of humor,” which both feel is extremely 
important. Poirier stated, “We both have an un- 
derstanding of each other’s styles and we use 
exch other as resources.” 

The Leadership School 

The Leadership School with about 330 
students is located on the second floor. It was 
previously known as House C, but was renamed 
back in 1990 as the Leadership School. The 
heuse is administered by a House Administra- 
to-, Brendan Synnott and an Assistant House 
Administrator, Leslie Kimbrough and sup- 
perted by two guidance counselors. The Lead- 
ership School offers the NOVA program, an 
in egrated studies program for 9th and 10th 
giaders who are in a core of English, history 
and science. 

Both counselors enjoy their jobs very 
much and feel very confident of the job that 
they are doing for Leadership students. The 
two counselors had the following to say on their 
jobs: Garcia — “Each day is very different and 
the kids are what makes the day.” Poirier 
“After 20 years I still enjoy coming into my 
job and love working with my students.” 





FOR THE RECORD—Lucia Somberg and 
Noaman Vaidya were elected to the CRLS 


School Council, not Noah McIntrye. 
Please accept our apologies for the error in 
the last issue. 

















SMOKING ON 
| SCHOOL PROPERTY 
IS AGAINST 
STATE LAW! 


This is what you can do. 











_* Refer a smoker to the Thursday after-school To-- 
bacco Education Group (TEG) Program (R241). 
is designed for CRLS students, faculty and 






health implications and available cessa- 
Participation in TEG replaces the 
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Interviews with Co-Presidents 


Dynamic Duos Lead Senior and Junior Classes 


By Lisa Bairos 


Associate Editor 


Dan McGuire and Melissa Castillo, the Se- 
nior Class Co-Presidents, are two hard-work- 
ing students from House A. Both students were 
strongly inyolved with student government last 
year and were both on*the Junior Executive 
Board. Through this they learned how student 
government was run, which gave them a lot of 
valuable experience. Their experiences with 
student government, as well.as their ability te 


speak, listen, motivate and lead, are just some 


of the qualities and skills that make this excel- 
lent pair such great leaders. 

Melissa, 17, is a member of the MIT/ 
Wellesley Upward Bound program and cur- 
rently holds a job at the J-Silver clothing store 
in Central Square. Lately, Melissa has been 
devoting most of her time to filling out col- 
lege applications and serving the senior class. 
“I am the senior class slave,” she adds with a 
laugh. 

Dan, also 17, enjoys playing varsity 
hockey and varsity volleyball. He is a mem- 
ber of the Student Body Restructuring Com- 
mittee, the Cambridge Service Corps, an EMT 
volunteer on an ambulance and through all this 
still manages to hold down a job at a coffee 
shop. ‘ 
Melissa and Dan are not only great presi- 
dents, but good friends as well. They met last 
year while serving on the Junior Executive 
Board and have become closer friends this year. 
Last year they decided that they wanted to 
change and improve things for the upcoming 
year and agreed to run together as co-presi- 
dents because of their great organizational and 
leadership skills, their new ideas and the fact 
that they shared many of the same aspects and 
views on certain issues. 

When asked why they made a great team, 
Dan stated, “We both have great ideas and 
know what needs to be accomplished, we lis- 
ten to each other and the Senior Executive 


Board, and we like working together and are. 


great leaders.” Melissa responded with, “We 
work well together. He (Dan) is always on time 
and I can always depend on him. We really 
put a 50/50 effort into it. We work hard to 
make the senior class voices heard, and we take 
care of things and do not procrastinate. Mainly, 
we try our best.” 

Both presidents agree that their chief re- 
sponsibility is to represent the senior class stu- 
dent body as best as they possibly can. Other 
responsibilities include: overseeing the opera- 
tions performed by the Senior Executive 
Board, organizing and planning meetings, 
making agendas, planning the senior newslet- 
ter and most importantly, making sure that the 


_ | senior’s needs are met and that their concerns 
a an ‘i a 5 "see See 
ae Rone = oan + oY 








enjoy. Along with the Senior Executive Board 
and the senior officers, they have established a 
small sub-committee where they_are currently 
planning and discussing ideas for the senior 
prom. Some of these discussions have dealt with 


a 


(clockwise) Dan, Melissa, Sabine, and Troy 


the possibility of renting a boat for the senior 
prom and the idea of having multi-cultural mu- 
sic played at the prom. As for the senior trip, 
nothing has been set yet, but they hope to achieve 
their goal on having a fun and affordable trip 
for the senior class. Lately, they have been con- 
sidering the following vacation hot-spots: 
Mexico, Florida and the Caribbean islands. 

When asked to comment on their job as 
class presidents, Dan had the following to say: 
“It's overwhelming, but f feel that Melissa and I 
will make a difference this year. So far, we have 
already gotten a lot of things accomplished. We 
also hope to have an enjoyable year for the se- 
niors, that they will never forget and to end their 
senior year in a nice way.” Melissa added with, 
“It’s a lot of hard work and sometimes stressful, 
but overall it’s a fun job. I want to make this 
year the best for the seniors and to have all of 
their voices heard.” 

Juniors Interviewed 

This year two hard-working, dedicated stu- 
dents were chosen to lead the junior class. 
Sabine Cadeau and Troy Williams were very 
happy to have been’chosen by their peers for 
Junior Class Presidency, They are very excited 
about this year and have many new ideas and 
plans in mind. Both presidents are already work- 
ing very hard to make this.a fun and unforget- 
table year for the juniors. 

Sabine, an intelligent-and bright sixteen- 
year-old student from Fundamental actively par- 
licipates in the Black Student Union and is a 
member of the Harvard Chance program. She 
enjoys running track for CRLS dll season and 
sucessfully manages to hold down a job in the 
Contempo Casuals clothing store at the Arse- 
nal Mall. ae 

A smart and responsible student from the 


_ Academy house, Troy, 17 enjoys running track 


_ for CRLS 





comes to handling business, Sabine is usu- 


_ Exceptional Team Guides Students in Leadership School 


‘By Lisa Bairos 


Garcia and Poirier are very proud of Lead- 
ership and their students. They become very 
proud when they see their students actively par- 
ticipating in and taking leadership roles in stu- 
dent government. When asked what they loved 
most about their jobs, Garcia stated, “This job 
gives me a chance to be creative and to en- 
courage kids, | enjoy watching their change in 
growth after the four years and being able to 
tell kids that they have a chance to change their 
lives.” Poirier responded with, “Having the 
power to tell kids that they are in charge of their 
futures, watching them change positively over 
the years and seeing student’s appreciation, 
especially in their senior year, and this appre- 
ciation is what makes the job nice.” 


YEARBOOK NOTE 


Turn in your yearbook pictures and personals 


Time is running out! If you have questions, see 
Jon Baring-Gould in A305 








the past two years. They got to know each 
other better this year when they learned that 
they were both running for the same posi- 
tion. The two decided to run together in- 
stead because they felt that two presidents 
often got more done than one, "We are mir- 
ror images of each other and ran together 
because we pretty much have the same val- 
ues and ideas," states Troy. 

The two discussed their thoughts and feel- 
ings with me on being chosen as class presi- . 
dents. The following is what they had to say: 
Troy -- “If feels good to actually have the 
chance to do somethinfor the school and to 
help the junior class." Sabine-- "It's great to 
know that I will be helping out the juniors 
and also having them recognize us as their 
leaders. Knowing that we have their support 
behind us is what keeps us going. 

This excellent pair agreed that being the class 
presidents was indeed a demanding job. “We 
have to sacrifice a lot of our free time, but 
we fecl a pressure to work very hard and to 
do good things for the juniors,” states Sabine 
Both feel that they will be successful leaders 
because they are very dedicated to the junior 
class, they both put in the long hours and 
most importantly they always take initiative 
when it comes to getting things done. They 
mentioned a couple of their responsibilities 
were addressing the junior’s concerns to the 
School Committee and making critically im- 
portant decisions that will benefit and affect 
the class of 1999. 

The Junior Class Presidents want the 
juniors to have a fun prom, They are cur- 
rently planning something new and differ- 
ent for this year’s Junior Prom, but decided 
not to tell me because they did not want to 
give it away just yet. No major plans are set 
at the moment because the presidents are still 
wailing to hear the juniors’ ideas and sug- 
gestions for the prom, but Sabine and Troy 
know that they want it to be unique with a 
“hot new twist!” = 

Why do Sabine and Troy make a great 
team and excellent presidents? Well, this is 
what Troy had to say about that: “We are 
great leaders and have good qualities. We 
communicate well with each other and we 
are always open to each other’s criticism and 
encouragement. Most importantly, we both 
have our eyes on the same prize. When it 


































ally more tougher and | am. I am the good 
cop and she plays the bad cop.” Sabine re- 
plied with the following: “We think of our- 
selves as a dynamic duo because we are both 
dedicated leaders, we get along very well, 
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7 - Football Sees 
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Winning Year 


By David Schanzle 
Register Forum Staff 
The Cambridge-Revere football game was 


~ held under the gloomiest of weather, but in- 

















stead of slowing the Falcons down, it just made 
them stronger, leading CRLS to a 32-0 victory. 
In the first major play of the game, Revere 
punted the ball to Rindge, but to their dismay 
the ball went to Senior Matt Birkett. Like a ren- 
egade guerilla team, the Revere team swarmed 
the field in attempt to catch him, but Birkett 
ran like a hungry boy after the ice cream truck, 
and ran 70 yards to score a touchdown within 
the first five minutes of the ga 

Through the entire game, Cambridge de- 
fease, like skilled night club dancers, kept Re- 
vere from scoring any points or even coming 
close to the end zone. Every time a Revere 
player had the ball, he ran scared from the Cam- 
bridge players, who chased him with the de- 
termination of a mating alligator. Following the 
successful Falcons tactic, “give the ball to 
Santos” Rindge scored three more touchdowns. 
Tho offensive line; Nick Hildebidle, Ellis Reid, 
Jamie Delancy, Nick Mochi, and Peter Caliorio, 
like deranged postal workers blocked Santos 
as he ran like; a man chased by an angry bear, 
a man after the pot of gold at the end of the 
Tainbow. 

This season with a 6-2 record so far, the 
Cambridge team is recovering its reputation, 
and becoming consistent enough to “gamble” 
money on. With two games left to go in the 
season, Cambridge has already clinched its first 
w:nning record since the 1970s and will have 
victory to speak of at the Thanksgiving pep 
rally. 


RF Sports Notes... 
Many GBL Titles 


* The CRLS boys’ cross-country team recently 
completed another perfect regular season, and 
are in prime condition heading into the Massa- 
chusetts state championships. 

With an 8-0 record, the team has won the 
GBL title yet another time, but the road to the 
championship was not easy. Beset by injuries, 
the team has come to full strength only recently. 
Still, no team was able to beat the deep squad. 
Says coach Scott Cody, “We had some injuries 
early on, so we knew it was going to be hard to 
beat Peabody,” but CRLS pulled out the victory 
by one point, and has left their opponents “in 
the dust” ever since. 

. In addition to winning the GBL title, both 
the varsity and JV teams took first place at the 
recent GBL meet. Says Cody, “The season’s 
gone well. Fortunately, we're healthy just in 
time. We expect to have our best race at States, 
and be in the best shape right then.” 

This year, the varsity team has been led by 
captain Ret. Taylor and runners Justin Braman, 
David Hantman, Richard Headley-Soto, Jesse 
Rykerson, Nick Pillsbury, and Renny Waldron, 
each of whom has been an integral part of the 
team’s success. Says Cody of his team, “If they 
run well (at States), we have a great chance of 
winning.” 


* The CRLS girls’ soccer team recently ended 

their season with a loss to Framingham in the 
_ first round of the M.IA.A. state tourney. On 
_ November 2, in a rainy climate at Danehy Park, 
_ the #4-seeded Falcons jumped out to a 1-0 lead 
at halftime, but in the second half Framingham 
scored four unanswered goals.as the Falcons lost, 


Warsh and tne Dan Weintraub, 
n with a record of 12-3-2. 









Erick Bernard (18) scored on this drive against Medford in 5-1 win. 


Soccer Team Advances to Finals 
of Div. 1 North, Finishes \18-2-1 


By Dan Bock 
Register Forum Staff 

The CRLS Boys Soccer Team cruised 
through the 1997 regular season with a record 
of 15 wins, one loss and one tic. One of our 
school’s best athletic teams was the second seed 
in the Division | North tournament 

The Falcons showed, with their 14-1-] 
record against Greater Boston. League oppo- 
nents, that they belonged in a league of their 
own. Their only tie was a scoreless game on 
the road against Arlington and their only loss, 
in Somerville, occurred after they had clinched 
the GBL title. Waltham finished a distant sec- 
ond with a record of 11-4-1, losing to Cam- 
bridge twice. 


Scoring totals give a good indication of 


Cambridge’s domination of the opposition. The 
team outscored its opponents by the remark- 
able count of 77-7 in the 17-game regular sea- 
son. Goalkeeper Henrik Toncic and the Fal- 
con defense did not allow a goal until the sev- 
enth game. 

Tiago Moreira was voted league MVP. 
Naod Mesfin, Gerson Pina, Chunjee Bell and 
he were named to the GBL All-Star team. 

The first team to score a goal against Cam- 
bridge and the only team to beat them, 
Somerville was an interesting matchup for the 





first round of the MIAA Division | North Tour- 
nament. The Falcons won 3-1, however, and 
advanced to the quarterfinals. They then edged 
a tough and physical team from Beverly, 2-1! 
and defeated Newton North, 3-1. The year 
ended against St. John’s in a disappointing loss. 


Freshmen Finish Strong 


By Adam Zeisel 
Register Forum Staff 

"The season was really good," said Franklin 
Jean-Baptiste, coach of the CRLS freshman soc- 
cer team, the Falcons. "I think that this year was 
a good learning experienc. Although we some- 
times did not have a field or did not have full 
attendance at practices, the players were able to 
learn from each other. Over the season, I have 
noticed a great improvement for all the players, 
especially in ball handling and control passing." 
The Cambridge team played against Somerville, 
Malden, Peabody, Arlington, and Waltham. The 
final game was a victory over Malden, ending 
the season with a record of 6 wins, 4 lossses, 
and 2 ties. The team enjoyed cheers of their sup- 
porters. Special thanks to Carol Petschek for her 
freshly picked apples at halftime and to Debi 
Milligan for taking photographs. 


Diving Team Ends A Good Season 


By Meng Li 
Register Forum Staff 

Everyone knows there’s a CRLS girls’ 
swim team, yet the divers are pushed into the 
shadows, hardly getting any recognition. For 
the '97 season, there are only three divers on 
the team. This year, they’ve performed ex- 
tremely well, winning all of their competitions, 
except one match against Wakefield. 

Diving goes hand. in hand with gymnas- 
tics, both sports requiring technique and bal- 
ance. Lucy did gymnastics from the age of 6 
years old to 11, before switching to diving. 

There are six rounds of competition; in 
every round, each athlete performs one dive 
that they've chosen. Such as: a front dive in 
pike position, reverse dive in tuck position, or 
a Back | somersault with a 1 1/2 twist. There 
are three judges judging the dives. They base 
their scores on the height of the dive, water 
entrance (if there is a lot of splashing or not), 
form (if the back is straight, and the toes are 
pointed), and completion. The degree of diffi- 
culty ranges from 1.1 to 2.3. “If it’s a really 
hard dive, I’m really scared,” Eleanor declared. 
“But, if it’s an easy dive, I = treally get ner- 
vous.” 

_ Although the perfect mark is a 10, noth- 


" ing is given higher than a 7 1/2. Each score 


given by the judge is added up for the total 


s each di beet ee tg ; 


I’m not naming names. If they don’t like some- 
one, they won’t give a high score, even if the 
dive is perfect. They are biased,” says Megan 
French, a teammate. 

“The teammates are really good, nice 


‘people. They are very supportive. Laurie, the 


coach is really helpful too,” Lucy says emphati- 
cally. That being said, this seems to be very 
true. The whole team appears to be a very close- 
knit group of girls, backing each other all the 
way. 

So, the next time you are ata CRLS swim 
meet, don’t forget to save some of your cheers 
for the divers. Also, wish Liz and Lucy good 
luck at sectionals and states! 


Crew Rows 
at Regatta 


By Kate McGovern and Maria Walker 
Register Forum Staff 

After a disappointing rain-out last year, the 
Head of the Charles regatta lived up to 
everyone’s expectations this fall. The river was 
lined with excited fans, nervous rowers, live 
music and venders selling tempting hot food. 
The atmosphere was one of excitement and 
adrenaline; people from across the globe gath- 
ered together in anticipation of the races, 

Although CRLS doesn’t have a competi- 
tive rowing team, several members of the crew 
club row on teams through Community Row- 
ing Inc (CRI). This organization gives students 
and adults from the greater Boston area a 
chance to row on the Charles River. Three 
CRLS students row on the girls’ competitive 
team. Meng Li, a freshman, rows on the nov- 
ice competitye level, while seniors Lucy 
Lueders-Booth and Julia Drisdell row for the 
varsity level. Drisdell, co-captain of her team 
filled us in the on the details of the preparation 
and participation in the event. The girls’ team 
submitted three boats into the regatta. Drisdell 
rowed in the four person boat while Lueders- 
Booth rowed in one of the two eight boats 

This is Drisdell’s third year participating 
in the regatta, an experience she calls both fur 
The high schoolers get a chance 
to row against teams of all levels on the course 
they're familiar with, passing by the Boston 
landmarks they see every day. All down the 
river, supportive family members and friends 
The race begins at Maga- 
zine Beach, where rowers from all over the 
world meet and mingle before the event. 
Drisdell says it’s amazing to be around so many 
people speaking different languages, as well 
as members of the US National Team. The 
Head of the Charles is an excellent opportu- 
nity for'rowers of all different levels to have a 
chance to race. 

Drisdell’s boat placed fourteenth in the 
event, which is around the middle of the pack 
However, it wasn’t their placing that the team 
was aiming for. They beat their personal best, 
which was their main purpose going into the 
event. Drisdell and her team, coached by Ethan 
Curren, were very pleased with this outcome. 

Every different team had a different expe- 
rience in the race. Lueders-Booth was partici- 
pating in the event for the first time, and said 
her boat went into the race with really high 
expectations and a lot of excitment. After much 
preparation, she and her team members were 
ready both mentally and physically. The race 
was their best ever, and if it hadn’t been for a 
traffic jam in the last four hundred meters, they 
would have placed first. Unfortunately, another 
boat cut them off and left them in fifthteenth 
place. However, Lueders-Booth remained 
positive about the whole experience and was 
overall thrilled to be part of the regatta. 

Although Drisdell and Lueders-Booth are 
in their last year on the team, a new generation 
of rowers are sure to follow in their footsteps, 
keeping up the enthusiasm and success in fu- 
ture regattas. Congratulations to all the CRI 
rowers on their participation in the Head of the 
Charles. 


and exciting. 





cheer the crew on. 
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Rindge Golfers End Up on Top 


By Luc Schuster 


Register Forum Staff 
_ The CRLS Golf Team had arguably its best 
season ever. Improving.on last season’s GBL 
lead-tying 8-! record, the team went undefeated 


in the GBL (8-0) and had only one Joss in a © 


non-league scrimmage against Gloucester. Last 
season’s only loss came against Waltham, so 
the Cambridge-Waltham match this year was 
_ the most anticipated one in a long time. Cam- 


‘ 


~CRLS golf this year. 


ties to motivate the younger guys. This ended 
up paying crucial dividends when the team’s 
closest matches were decided by sophomores 
and juniors such as Jack Haverty, Sean Hogan, 
and Charlie McNeeley. When this year’s se- 
nior class was a freshman one, the team 
struggled to get two wins, Each year the team 
progressed, finally reaching the pinnacle of 













‘The year ended on te ofa low point 
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Interview 


D'Alessandro 
Assumes 
Top Post: 


By Rachel Applebaum & 
Bushra Makiya 
Register Forum Staff 

“T want an action plan for suc- 
cess!” says Bobbie D’ Alessandro, 
the new superintendent of the 
Cambridge Public Schools. In a 
recent interview with the Regis- 
ter Forum, D’ Alessandro dis- 
cussed her first two months on the 
job and outlined her goals for the 
future of education in Cambridge. 
D’ Alessandro began her career in 
education as a high school science 
teacher in Florida. After taking 12 
years off to raise her children, she 
worked her way up through the 
administrative system to become 
assistant superintendent in Fort 
Myers, Florida. She unexpectedly 
replaced the previous superinten- 
dent when he became the victim 
of a tragic murder. Philosophical 
disagreements with school offi- 
cials as well as the desire to pur- 
sue her doctorate prompted her to 
resign her post after four years. 

Long an admirer of the of the 
diversity and choice system in the 
Cambridge Public Schools, 
D’ Alessandro applied to be super- 
intendent on a whim. She was sur- 
prised and pleased when she was 
chosen after a difficult selection 
process. “To choose someone 
from the outside (of the system) 
shows they wanted a change.” 

One of her first goals is to 
implement a core curriculum for 
grades K—12, which among other 
things, teaches the skills needed 
to succeed on state tests. “We need 
to revisit the way public education 
serves students. . . whether you 
like it or not, they judge us on our 
test scores,” D’Alessandro said. 
Preparing students for the upcom- 
ing Mass CAP tests is one of her 
primary goals. D’ Alessandro 
would like to see teachers take 
these tests because she feels this 
would enable them to teach the 
material better. 

D’ Alessandro emphasized her 
commitment to students. She be- 
lieves that everything in the school 
department should be directed to- 
wards the interests of students. 
One example she gave was that 

(continued on page 3) 
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Team Harmony Comes to Boston 


Larice Martin (third from left) was one of two CRLS students who joined in a panel discussion 
with Hillary Clinton at the Fleet Center for Team Harmony IV. (Ned Colby photo) 


At Fleet Center 





Team Harmony, Ms. Clinton 
Fight Discrimination 


By Rachel Applebaum, Lisa Bairos 
& Ned Colby 
Register Forum Editors 

On December 9, 11,000 students from three 
New England states gathered at the FleetCenter 
for a day-long rally against racism and discrimi- 
nation: 

Team Harmony, now in its fourth year, is an 
event designed to bring students of different 
backgrounds together to discuss and deal with 
the problems of prejudice in their communities. 
On hand to speak to students at this year's event 
were sports stars like Red Sox slugger Mo 
Vaughn and W.N.B.A. player Sheryl Swoopes, 
television personalities such as the cast of MTV's 
“The Real World,” and, most notably, First Lady 
Hillary Rodham Clinton. Ms. Clinton's appear- 
ance was a major coup for the Team Harmony 
organizers, drawing much media attention to the 
event (including three reporters from CRLS' own 
Register Forum). 

For the centerpiece of the event, the First 
Lady engaged in a panel discussion with students 
who had experienced various forms of prejudice 
in their schools and in their lives. Claude Paul, 
an Haitian student from Charlestown High 
School, told of how he had encountered racism 
for the first time while waiting for the bus to 


school one day. Slowly, as the crowd grew si- 
lent, he told about how he had been called a 
“nigger” by a white student at the bus stop, and 
how this had hurt and shocked him deeply, since 
he had not encountered anything like it in Haiti. 
"T felt like my dreams were all shattered," said 
Paul. Another student, Amy from Sharon, re- 
called an experience in which she and other 
members of her soccer team were taunted by 
anti-Semitic jokes during a game. [“What's the 
difference between a Jew and a pizza?,” she re- 
membered. ] 

Ms. Clinton responded to the students’ com- 
ments with reassuring words of wisdom and 
advice, such as “America's young men and 
women are the best in the entire world” and 
“How many of you believe that if we had more 
programs like these in schools, we could change 
the future of our country?” Asked by a student 
if she had ever experienced discrimination, Ms. 
Clinton related a story from her childhood in 
Chicago. 

A few students from the audience were also 
able to ask Ms. Clinton questions. One student 
from BB&N asked Ms. Clinton how she felt 
about the demise of affirmative action. She re- 
sponded, "I think the most important thing we 


(continued on page 2) 







Sixth Annual Register Forum/Writing Center 


Short Story Contest 


All submissions must be original works of fiction with a maximum of 1000 words typed and 
double-space. Entries must be submitted by individual students. Entrants should not put their 
names anywhere on their submissions, but should attach the entry form (see p. 3) to their 

stories. Deadline is Wednesday, Jan. 21, 1998. Turn all entries in at the Writing Ctr. (A308). — 


By Bushra Makiya 
Register Forum Staff 

Last year, restructuring was a major conversa- 
tion topic around CRLS. This year, much is still 
going on. According to Ted Martin and Arnold 
Clayton, who are coordinating the restructuring 
process, some changes approved last year have al- 
ready been implemented. They include the new 
schedule, a ninth-grade common core program, a 
ninth-grade advising program, and new graduation 
requirements. Task forces are now meeting to evalu- 
ate these changes and their effectiveness. 

Currently, there are also proposals for common 
attendance and homework policies for all houses. 
This process began with teachers coming up with 
guidelines. It was then discussed in department 
meetings, then in house meetings, and then in fo- 
cus groups on Professional’s Day (in case you won- 
dered what they did there). Now what Mr. Martin 
and Mr. Clayton say they need is student input. They 
have met with student representatives to get their 
opinions and want more students to become in- 
volved in the restructuring process. (Meetings are 
on Thursdays in A210) These common policies 
would include things such as “any student who is 
absent 7 times during any marking period fails that 
quarter,” and requirements about homework poli- 
cies such as when homework should be given, what 
it should count for, and what types of homework 
may be assigned. 

One change which brought about great discus- 
sion last year was the new schedule. This year 
people are looking at it to see how well it is work- 
ing. While many have been feeling frustrated with 
the new schedule and would like to see it replaced, 
the restructuring coordinators stressed that change 
will not occur before thorough assessment takes 
place, and it cannot be a result of personal, emo- 
tional reactions. However, as Ted Martin said, 
“nothing is etched in stone at this point in time.” 
We must look at how the new schedule affects stu- 
dents, teachers, and school climate before jumping 
to conclusions. Most of the complaints about the 
schedule seem to be about the lack of study halls, 
which was not the school’s decision, although the 
new rotation system can be confusing. Both teach- 
ers with many classes and students taking a full load 
of courses are feeling over-tired and stressed by the 
new schedule. 

House System to be Replaced 

The “learning communities” (what will replace 
the current house system) were another major topic 
of debate last year. No decisions have been made 
on these yet, but in September the faculty voted, by 
an 88% majority, to postpone the forming of the 
learning communities until February. There were a 
few reasons for this decision, including to give the 
new superintendent time to get involved in the re- 
structuring process, and to allow more time for dis- 
cussion on the nature of the houses. How the houses 
will be selected and what the eleventh and twelfth 
grade concentrations will look like remains to be 
decided. This means that most likely, the current 
house structure will remain in place for one more 
year, but this is not definite. 

What Mr. Martin and Mr. Clayton stressed the 
most was the need for change to occur slowly. They 

(continued on page 2) 


SCHOLARSHIP$ 


The new CRLS Scholarship 
Book has been distributed in 


senior homerooms. If you did 


not receive your copy, see 
Dr.Oliver in the CRC (R241). 
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AROUND SCHOOL 


Submit an article or photo of your school activty for the next "Around School.” 





NHS Focuses on 
Service, Leadership 


By King-Fa Liao 
Register Forum Staff 

One of the most prestigious organizations 
at CRLS is the National Honor Society (Derry- 
Wood Chapter). This organization consists of 
students who participate in various extracur- 
ricular activities such as community service and 
varsity sports, aside from being in good aca- 
demic standing. The main focus of this club 
has always been the emphasis of community 
service and leadership ability. To achieve its 
goal, the club has planned a wide range of ac- 
tivities pertaining to its objective. Members in 
the past have established clubs or led other 
types of involvement inside and outside of 
school. 

This year, NHS is fortunate enough to have 
Maria Anthanassiou, a teacher in the Academy 
house, volunteer to be the advisor of the club 
and guide this dynamic group of students to- 
ward further accomplishments in community- 
besed action. The president of the club is Daniel 
Jcseph, a senior in House A; vice-president is 
Jenah Larkins-Ford, also a senior in House A; 
secretary is Christian "Bubs" Highsmith, a se- 
nior in Leadership; and Elizabeth Rice, a se- 
nior in Pilot, is the treasurer. 

NHS has already sent some of its members 
on a mission involving school events. Mem- 
bers helped out on Parent-Teacher Night and 
are also planning on participating in tours of 
the high school for incoming freshmen. NHS 
is categorized into five different committees: 
the School Committee, the Community Service 
Committee, the Fundraising Committee, the 
Induction Committee and the Promotion Com- 
mittee. This structure allows students to take 
on different responsibilities so that each mem- 
ber has’ the opportunity to make Pecan 

~ ‘to’ the club. { 

As 1998 nears, let's wish NHS a successful 
and rewarding year in accomplishing its goal! 


Science Team Selects 
State Olympiad Team 


By Noaman Vaidya 
Register Forum Staff 

The CRLS Science Team is now in the pro- 
cess of selecting its State Olympiad team. Since 
1984, the team has been participating in this 
competition which is held at various colleges 
around the state on a Saturday in March. 

In 1984, the team consisted of one student. 
Since then, the team has swelled to nearly 49 
students. All students are allowed to partici- 
pete in the team’s regional North Shore Sci- 
er ce League events, but only 17 students may 
participate in the Olympiad. Thus, competition 
for these 17 spots has been intense. 

The Olympiad consists of many events that 
range from building toy cars to science taboo. 
The team competes against dozens of other 
teams across the state. Last year, the team cap- 
tured third place. 

Senior co-captains Bridget Hanna and 
Lucia Somberg, Treasurers Bruk Endale’98 and 
Noaman Vaidya’99, and Social Director Micah 





Restructuring 
Invites Students 


ated ei 


recently met with the new superintendent and 
are working to further involve her in the pro- 


Levitt’98 lead the team and are responsible for 
encouraging the team members to work hard 
in preparing for the meet, especially so during 
the final two weeks before the event. These two 
weeks are aptly dubbed “hell weeks” by nearly 
every member, due to the fact that each devoted 
member stays at the school until approximately 
8 PM working. 

The team in 1992 and 1994 won the com- 
petition and was awarded greatly for their ac- 
complishments. In 1994, the team flew to Ari- 
zona to compete in the National Competition. 
The team was granted special permission to 
visit the Grand Canyon National Park and camp 
there overnight. 

The team hopes that it can match the suc- 
cess of previous years. This year’s group will 
undoubtedly represent the school well and 
hopefully bring home a trophy. 


Student Government 
Discusses Policies 


By Noaman Vaidya 
Register Forum Staff 

The Student Government Organization 
(SGO) has met twice recently to discuss pro- 
posals concerning homework and attendance. 
Piloted by Caroline Hunter, the program is rep- 
resented by all of the elected members of each 
homeroom, house, etc. 

The proposals were intended to bring some 
uniformity and guidelines throughout the 
school. Part of the Homework proposal in- 
cludes standards that dictate the amount of 
homework each student receives. A problem 
that came up concermed performing arts classes 
which would be unable to adhere to the guide- 
lines. 

The attendance proposal questioned 
whether attendance should be linked to grades. 


' Ifa student misses a certain number of days of 


school, the highest grade a student could re- 
ceive would be a “55.” The purpose of this was 
to, of course, convince students to come to 
school, and to force students out of easy classes 
who could easily come in on the last day, take 
the test and do well. Some teachers believe that 
a student’s performance in a class should re- 
flect his/her grade. If a student is consistently 
absent from class, their inability to do the work 
and test should be reflected in a grade. 

The SGO hopes to be an adequate vehicle 
to represent students’ points of views. The or- 
ganization will continue to meet throughout the 
year. 


Seniors Stressed, 
Apply to Colleges 


By Hiu Kei Chow 
Register Forum Staff 

For the first several months of the school 
year, the seniors have focused primarily on the 
college admission process. Even though many 
began their college search prior to their senior 
year by visiting colleges, browsing through 
college brochures, and speaking with college 
representatives, they remain stressed on filling 
out endless applications, writing essays, and 
interviewing with admission officers. 

As mid-year approaches, the college 
admission process is only partially over. 
Seniors will have to meet college application 
deadlines, fill out financial aid forms, and apply 
for scholarships to help assist them with the 
cost of a college education. Many will have to 
wait anxiously for the college admission 
decisions, and then make a final decision on a 
college they plan to attend. 

One senior frustrated with the college 
admission process exclaimed, “I am sick of 
five trillion ‘Why do you want to go to "X" 
school and what makes you a special 
are Ria of sufficient sleep in the attempt 


Members of the CRLS Pep Squad participated at the Pep Rally in the War Memorial symna- 
sium on the day before the Thanksgiving Day football game. (J. Baring-Gould photo) 


shared the opinion that the fall semester of the 
senior year is the most stressful period, and 
cause considerable headaches and anxiety as 
college paperwork piles up and deadlines draws 
near. 

Ultimately, the goal of these students is to 
distinguish themselves from the pool of 
applicants, and thus increase their chance of 
acceptance. A large percentage of admission 
decisions will be based on high school 
academic grades and the course levels of 
difficulty, while considerations will be taken 
on other factors, such as standardized test 
scores, extracurricular activities, and the 
college essay. All these factors help colleges 
understand more about who you are, what 
makes one unique from other applicants, and 
to determine whether you have the potential to 
succeed af their college. 

Another senior gave advice to all 
underclassmen, urging them to "work hard and 
challenge themselves. It is never too early to 
start thinking about colleges." There are a 
variety of resources available that provide 
students with college information. These 
include researching on the internet, attending 
college fairs, exploring different interests, 
speaking with your guidance counselor, and 
visiting the Career Resource Center at the high 
school. 

As stressed as some seniors are with the 
whole college process, most are eager to know 
of the colleges' decisions. Some will feel 
disappointed or heartbroken to find rejection 


letters, others will face longer anxiety and- 


distress when placed on the waiting list. And 
there are those whose faces will light up with 
happiness when they open a letter that reads, 
"Congratulations, it is a pleasure to inform = 
that you are accepted to the Class of 2002...... 


Thanks for supporting the House A 





’ Student Government Candy Cane Sale 





Team Harmony 
Brings Hilary 


(continued from page 1) 


can do is have affirmative thinking about each 
other...I think that we should do everything 
possible so that every school is successful so 
that every kid can go to college. We shouldn't 
turn our backs on those who need more help to 
be successful than those of us (who were born 
with more resources).” ; 
Representing CRLS at the event were sev- 
eral classes from Academy's Project America, 
Project 10 East, a group led by Caroline Hunter 
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Student Uncovers 
Building Problems 


By David Schanzle 
Register Forum Staff 

The Rindge Tech and Cambridge Latin 
high schools have been on Broadway for 
quite a long time, and in that time much 
has changed in and around the school. This 
article is the first in a series which will 
explain some of the lesser known changes 
that have taken place at the Rindge & Latin 
school. 

i Poor air quality has been not only a 
result of lack cf windows, but from an 
extremely badly designed ventilation 
system, that was made even worse when 
the workers installing it went on strike 
while building it. Not only were the intake 
and outake vents placed three feet apart (so 
foul air would get sucked back in the 
building), but the workers on strike also 
stuffed vents full of construction debris. 

The basement of the Arts building is 
below the water table. This means that 
basement is below the level of ground water 
in this area of the city. There are pumps in 
the basement that are constantly pumping 
water out to keep the basement dry. If these 
pumps fail, then the basement would get 
flooded. It has happened before. (More 
about this in the next issue of Register 
Forum.) 

While the Rindge Buildirg is 2 fairly 
old building, the Arts building ‘s not. It was 
built in the seventies over «nm outdoor 
theater near the over pass. The 3d dressing 
room is under the stair well nearest the 
overpass; the metal door leading to it is still 
there. 

The Academy building being a fairly 
new public school building was designed, 
in the cpinion of this writer, similar to a 
prison in order to stop riots. Except for the 
theater, there are no places in the building 
were large numbers of people can 
congregate with out being seen from the 
outside. The hallways do not permit large 
numbers of people to move quickly. There 
are motion detectors, multi-pin locks and 
audio detectors in the building, and the Arts 
building can be sealed from the Rindge 
building in case of a security emergency. 
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py Aditi Sen 
Register Forum Staff 

The annual Cambridge Rindge and Latin 
Winter Concert was presented last month by 
the Music department on Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 10, 1997, The concert, consisting of three 
instrumental groups and three vocal groups, 
lasted approximately two hours. 

The scene backstage at around six forty- 
five depicted the orchestra members rushing 
in, clutching instruments and music. In the 
band room, instruments were being tuned, 
while onstage, members of the orchestra were 
checking the setup of chairs and music stands. 
When everything was set to go, the lights went 
down and the show was ready to begin. After 
a quick introduction by Jean TePaske, the or- 

- chestra moved onto the stage. The first piece, 
an Allegro by Haydn was beautifully played 
by the string musicians and conducted by 
Merav Jeuel (a student teacher from the New 
England Conservatory). Robert Pointe intro- 
duced the next piece - The Sorcerer’s Appren- 
tice - informing the audience that the story of 
The Sorcerer’s Apprentice dates back to an- 
cient Greece and was later set to music by Paul 
Dukas. More recently, The Sorcerer’s Appren- 
tice was put into poem form by Nancy Willard 
and, as Mr. Pointe put it, “immortalized by 
Mickey Mouse,” in the Disney movie Fanta- 
sia.  Lenelle Moise read the poem of The 
Sorcerer’s Apprentice by Nancy Willard with 
flair and style. The final piece performed by 
the orchestra was Entrance of the Sirdar by 
Ippolitov. © 

The Vocal Ensemble, consisting of eigh- 
teen students conducted by Patricia Callan, took 
the stage after the orchestra and introduced the 






















































By Meng Li & Allison Roth 
Register Forum Staff 

Q: What grade and house are you in? 

A: I'ma senior in Pilot. 

Q: What kind of music do you like? 

A: like all kinds: classical, R & B, rap, reggae, 
some alternative stuff. 

Q: What about your 
family? 

A: I live with my twin 
brother and sister and 
my Mom. 

Q: Do you have a job 
outside of school? 

A: Yes, I work as a re- 
ceptionist at a company 
called Primary Source. 

Q: What school sports 
and extracurricular ac- 
tivities do you partici- 
pate in? 

A: I’m the captain of 
the track team, soccer, 
volleyball, I dance, I’m 
also coordinator and disor * 
rector of the step team, 
or the Bomb Squad. 
Last year, I was Junior 
Class Vice-President, 
and I used to be on the 
drill team. 

Q: How do you have time for all that? 

A: It’shard, I just try not to think about it. 

Q: Why not quit something? 

A: I could never do that. One thing I know is 
that I would never track.I always have to be do- 
ing something. I could never just go to school 
and then go home. I also like the recognition, and 
I'm dedicating myself to something. 

Q: How do you feel about the seid new 
schedule without study halls? 

A:I don’t like it, [think it’s bad, especially from 
a senior’s point of view. I’m overwhelmed with 
homework and applying to colleges. Since I have 
track after school, I don’t have much time at night 
to do my homework. Study halls provided me 
with time to rest or do homework. Even teachers 
ie about vee tired and having no spare 


son things you miss and won’t 









Vocal, J azz Ensembles 


“vocal part of the night with three songs. They 


Senior Spotlight: Malorie Cox 





“A: Well, for my freshman year, I went to Trin- 


as I’m concerned, CRLS compared to the other 


' “bad” is completely wrong. No other schools 


opened with Two Chorales from “St. John Pas- 
sion” by J. S. Bach and were beautifully ac- 
companied in this piece by a string quartet that 
consisted of Yaeko Miranda, Jameela Pedicini 
(violins), Noah Levinson (viola) and Josh 
Packard (‘cello), The ensemble’s next selec- 
tion was Matona, mia cara by Lassus and they 
finished with the crowd-pleasing Razzle, 
Dazzle from “Chicago” by Kander and Ebb 
with soloists Nancia Pierre, Eden Costagliola 
and Alexia Loman. 

Next to take the stage was the group Sis- 
ters, a female vocal group of thirteen singers. 
They sang three songs - Mr. Postman (arr. 
Emerson) , Blues in the Night (Mercer & 
Arlen) and Let the River Run (Simon). They 
were conducted by Patricia Callan and sang 
beautifully. 

The last vocal presentation was performed 
by the Chorus, a group of thirty singers, some 
of whom had participated in the Vocal En- 
semble or Sisters as well. The chorus per- 
formed four numbers: When You’re Smiling 
(with soloists Eric Balas and Sharae Sanchez. 
On percussion was Mark Riordan), Hit that Jive 


. Jack (with soloists Emily Vigneron and Lisette 


Williams), Choose Something Like a Star, and 
O Sifuni Mungu (with a trio of Cavelene Clark, 


MLK ASSEMBLY 


Student participants are wanted for the 


Martin Luther King school-wide assem- 
bly to be held on January 16. If interested, 
contact Ms. Hunter in the SSC. 





area.I won’t miss some of the people I’ve had 
problems with. Like when being as dominant and 
bossy, but I have to be that way for everything to 
run smoothly. I won’t miss the schedule, some 
bad teachers, and the fact that students have no 
freedom. 

Q: se have things changed from when you 
first entered CRLS to 
now? 

A: The people have 
gotten younger, I’m not 
used to being the 
oldest.Many rules have 
changed, there is less 
freedom year after year. 
But the reputation of the 
school has gotten a lot 
better. The stereotype 
that "CRLS is a bad 
school, there’s a lot of 
fights” isn’t really true 
anymore. 

Q: What are some col- 
leges you’re applying 
to? 

A: I'm applying to 

Fi Temple University, 
Rutgers University, 
Aldephi, N.Y.U. Those 
are just some of them. 
Q: What are some 
things you plan to do in college? 

A: I'm definitely doing track next year. I really 
have to be up to their standards, I have to prac- 
tice hard because the coaches are watching 
closely. 

Q: What are your plans for the future, after col- 
lege? 

A: I’m majoring in Dance Education and Busi- 
ness next year. I want to be a dance teacher, open 
up my own dance studio in New York. 

Q: How can you describe your four years at 
CRLS? 


ity Catholic. It was a really bad experience for 
me, sol transferred to CRLS in my sophomore | 
year. It’s been a great experience for me. As far 


Cambridge-area schools, no other schools can 
touch us. The stereotype being that our school is 






















Dondre Manigat, and Martine Pierre - Louis). 
The chorus was also conducted by Patricia 
Callan. 

Next up after the Chorus (and a couple 
minutes of setup for the band) was the jazz en- 
semble. This group consisted of Marc Riordan 
(on electric bass), Brian McKenna (on drums), 
Ross Kochman (piano), Peter Isles (electric 
guitar), Ben Ewen-Campen (acoustic guitar) 
and Katelin Mason (vocals). The jazz en- 
semble, which has been working under the di- 
rection of Bobby Tynes, played Blue Monk , 
and gave the audience an absolutely outstand- 
ing performance. 

The last item on the program - the band - 
performed four great selections; Mui 
Candombe by King Africa (it is a dance song 
from Uruguay - unfortunately, none of the au- 
dience members knew - or were too shy to 
show - the accompaning traditional dance ), 
Legend of the One-Eyed Sailor by Mangione, 
Night Train by Washington, Simpkins and 
Lewis. Night Train featured Justin Brown on 
soprano sax and Raj Dianand on tenor sax. The 
final song was the well-known crowd-pleaser 
Proud Mary by Fogarty, which indeed gave 
the concert a final bang and a great end. 

Congratulations to all the performers - 
members of the audience who were asked said 
that the concert was wonderful. Now to wait 
until spring for the next show. . . 






















































— First in a Series — 


A DAY IN THE 
LIFE OFA 
STUDENT 


By David Schanzle 
Register Forum Staff 

Starting a typical day in my life as a 
student at the CRLS highschool, I put my jacket 
in my locker in the basement of the Academy 
building and then went to homeroom. While 
sitting I laughed at a thought of mine “wouldn't 
it be funny if the falcons changed their name 
to the crackheads” I thought to myself, but this 
did not last long as homeroom rapidly ended 
and I joined the hallway cattle drive to class. 
In playwriting class I sat ina group and we 
discussed one play a student from the group 
was writing, while Tim “Biscuit Boy” Kehler 
made repeated references to Austin Powers in 
the background. Of course just as my group 
was getting into one of the plays, class ended 
with some annoying song on the loudspeaker, 
and it was off to weight iraining for another in 
school workout. 

After this morning routine it was on to 
Calculus to learn more about derivatives and 
differentiation. Sitting in my math class staring 
at the blackboard that had lots of equations and 
letters on it, I started to wonder what it must 
be like to go to a school with study halls in it, 
like some of my friends at the Belmont High 
School who seem to have two hours of free 
time daily. After handing in my homework and 
figuring some complex equation that was on 
the board, class ended in the middle of the 
teachers explanation, and it was lunch time. 

During my very brief lunch sitting in the 
basement of the Arts building with others, we 
talked about with different accents an alien may 
have visiting earth, one may say “take me to 
your leader, mate” indicating an Australian 
alien, or “take me to your leader, eh” indicating 
a Canadian alien, but before I could finish my 
thought the music played again and we had to 
trek back to our afternoon classes. After 
Physics and Psychobiology with the ever : 
entertaining Al Weinstein, it was time for my 
last class of the long school day, Latin. After 
going over the last nights homework and 
learning latin derivatives, Alex Koch and I 
” swallowed altoids because it made our throats 

feel nice while we did a work sheet for the class. 
Finally the music played and it the school day 

was over. Now it was time to go outside and 
try to figure out something very quick to do 
_with friends before I had to go home and do 
work on college applications. On my way 
home I thought t my self “When 
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I Name: 


D'Alessandro 
is New Supt. 


(continued from page 1) 


even departments as far removed from the 
classroom as payroll need to take students into 
consideration. If a teacher calls the payroll of- 
fice before school and is not taken seriously, 
she will take out her frustrations on her stu- 
dents. Everything that goes on in the school 
system has its effect upon the students. 

Many of D’Alessandro’s goals will have a 
direct impact on CRLS, such as her recent con- 
troversial announcement regarding non-Cam- 
bridge students. She said that a crackdown will 
be taking place to root out these students whom 
she feels are a major drain on the city’s bud- 
get. 

D’Alessandro’s main goal for CRLS is to 
have the restructuring process completed within 
three to five years. She is impressed by the 
“phenomenal effort” that CRLS staff members 
have put into the improvement of the school 
and would like to see certain things in place in 
the near future. These include scheduling, core 
curriculum and house structure, of which she 
questions the effectiveness, D’ Alessandro 
wants to implement a system where no student 
is labeled as belonging to the “have or have- 
not house.” Along these lines, D’Alessandro 
expressed her dismay over a recent Cambridge 
Chronicle report on RSTA. She said, “RSTA . 
is very important [to CRLS].” However she 
feels it needs to become more integrated with 
the rest of the school. 

While on the whole impressed by CRLS, 
D’ Alessandro calls the course failure rate “‘ap- 
palling.” A recent report revealed that one in 
three students at CRLS fails a class. 
D’ Alessandro expressed her surprise that with 
such small classes CRLS should have this prob- 
lem. She feels that support systems need to be 
implemented or “shame on us!” 

D’ Alessandro feels that the complaints over 
the large size and limited availability of art 
classes at CRLS is something she needs to look 
into. After a recent visit to the school, she noted 
that classes are big by CRLS standards, but 
would be considered normal at other schools. 

In all of these changes, D’ Alessandro would 
like to involve students. She plans to start meet- 
ing with the Student School Committee soon. 
When she worked in Florida, D’ Alessandro met 
with student representatives and felt it gave her 
“a handle on what students were thinking 
about.” In all her efforts D’ Alessandro says it 
is time to “start engaging students in meaning- 
ful opportunities.” 
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6th Annual 
Register Forum/Writing Center 


Short Story Contest — 


Submissions are now being accepted. All submis: 
j must be original works of fiction with a maximum 
| 1,000 words, typed and double-spaced. Entries m 

be submitted by individual students. Entrants sho 
I not put their names anywhere on their sub 
I but should attach this entry form. Deadlit 
= day, Jandary 21, 1998. Turn all entries 
J ing Center (A308). ae 
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Suspicious Scholarships 
A Satire by Lu Yin 


As a graduating senior, there are only two 
things on my mind right now: getting into a col- 
lege and finding some money to pay for it. As 
a result, I am sitting down at my trusty rusty 
computer and typing essays with titles like 
"Why I want to go to Cabbageville University" 
to try to get into a school. To find the money, I 
was counting the coins in the penny jar when I 
had a sudden moment of inspiration. I said to 
myself, "Hey, why don't you look for some 
scholarships?" 

As a result, I walked down to the neighbor- 
hood Career Resource Center to search for some 
free money. I was hoping for some gazillionaire 
who was giving away scholarships to people 
whose first and last names consist of only five 
letters and have initials Land Y. Unfortunately, 
[ did not have such luck and found only flyers 
that promised free uniforms if I joined the Navy. 
Fortunately, my trip was not entirely fruitless 
as I picked up a piece of paper that said some- 

“thing like “National’ Scholarship‘for Scholastic 
Achievement." I looked around myself for spies 
and then hid the piece of paper in my shirt and 
passed the burly security guards. 

When I got home, I examined the flyer 
closely. It talked in vague terms and mentioned 
something about grade point average and SAT 
scores. "Hey! This looks respectable and I 
might actually have a chance." Even though 
the fine print asked for a two dollar handling 
fee and a self-addressed envelope, I still sent 
for the full application. I carefully picked out 
232 pennies from my penny jar and put the 
materials in the mail. 

Acouple of years later, I finally got a reply. 
I immediately became suspicious when I no- 








What’s Wrong with this Picture? 


ticed that the application forms were printed on 
green paper. After further review, my initial 
suspicions were confirmed when I found a few 
more "interesting" paragraphs in the applica- 
tion. 

First, the scholarship.called for a 15 dollar 
processing fee. Adding to the 2 dollar handling 
fee (I hope I did the math right), that's 17 dol- 
lars just to apply for the scholarship??!!! Also, 
the top scholarship was only something like 100 
dollars. Now, if the foundation receives 1000 
applications and gives away one scholarship, 
that's a net profit of 16,900 dollars! That's not 
bad for a non-profit organization... 

Secondly, the scholarship committee can be 
reached via telephone, e-mail, or ordinary mail. 
However, if I phone or e-mail the foundation to 
inquire my status as an applicant, I will be im- 
mediately disqualified!!! Of course, the appli- 
cation notes that ordinary mail can often be- 
come lost. 


’<” Thirdly, the application states GPA, SAT 


scores and letters of recommendation count for 
only one percent of the decision. (The essay 
counts for 99%) The essay's topic is "Why you 
should win this scholarship." 

After reading this scholarship application, 
I had another moment of inspiration. I decided 
to become a philanthropist and set up my own 
scholarship fund. It will be called the LY Schol- 
arship Fund. Please send me 20 dollars as a 
processing fee and a paper about Moby Dick 
that is good enough to hand in for English. 
Hurry, because the deadline will be June 1998! 

Warning: Not every word should be taken 
seriously 


































Study Halls Editorial 


In the November edition of the Register Forum, one front-page article about the ab- 
sence of study halls this year at CRLS began with these words: “Bridget Hannais juggling 
four AP classes this year. The senior in Academy once relied on study halls to ease the 
burden of the work load. But now no more.” This should not be so. For several reasons, the 
absence of study halls at CRLS has had an adverse effect on our school’s community, and 
that is why the Register Forum recommends bringing back study halls in the form of tuto- 
rials next year. 

For high-ranking students like Hanna, study halls provide time for a much-needed 
break during the often-long school day, a time when students can crest in between intensive 
classes and catch up on homework from the night before. For students who:are not in such 
good academic standing, tutorials would provide useful help for the classes in which they 
are struggling. If, on a consistent basis in their tutorials, they were shown by a teacher that 
someone actually cared about how they do in school and could help them out, then perhaps 
they would in turn have more motivation to try and do better in the other six classes of their 
schedule. And with the implementation of tutorials, students would be able to go and take 
advantage of the Tutoring Center during the school day, when one is more likely to be in a 
learning type of mode (as compared to the early morning or after school), something which 
students cannot do now. wie 

Bringing back “study halls” would also let students of all kinds take advantage of 
more resources at our school than they can now. Currently, if a student wants to make an 
appointment with their guidance counselor or search for scholarships in the Career Re- 
source Center, they have to miss class time in order to do so. With tutorials, students could 
do these necessary tasks without missing class time. Too often,students who work or par- 
ticipate on sports teams after-school don’t go to the CRC or to their guidance office because 
they simply “Don’t have the time,” but with tutorials they would. One might argue that 
students, if they really wanted to, could “Find the time” for these things. However, this is 
precisely where our school needs to be responsible, for it is only by giving students who are 
not motivated enough support and flexibility that they will hopefully take advantage of 
these resources, and not fall behind. 

Presumably, the main reason why CRLS eliminated study halls this year was to adhere 
to the Massachusetts Education Reform Act of 1993, which stipulated that each student 
must have 990 hours of class time per year. To meet this number, our school cut out study 
halls, which do not count towards this requirement. Still, many high schools have circum- 
vented this law with tutorials and other creative devices, so why can’t we? The old saying, 
“Rules are made to be broken,” certainly applies to this situation, for our school would not 
be committing a huge crime if each student didn’t have 990 hours of “class time” per year 
in the traditional manner. Already this year, several students have found a way around this 
law via independent studies, and there’s no reason why the rest of the school shouldn’t be 
allowed to as well with tutorials. 

How would tutorials fit into teachers’ schedules? This is a question that remains to be 
answered. Still; many teachers have complained aboutbeing “overworked” and “exhausted” 
from the average 5-of-7 course load in place this year, so perhaps it’s time for a change with 
the schedule again anyway. Nevertheless, CRLS should bring back 

study halls in the form of tutorials next year to better serve the educational needs of its 
students, the main purpose of our school. True, t would mean not adhering to an arbitrary 
law—but by bending the law a little bit, CRLS would be meeting the needs of our school, as 
well as those of the state. 


Milk, Milk, Milk 


By Lisa Bairos 


Associate Editor 

Over the past year I have noticed an outburst of advertisements for milk. These 
everpresent advertisements dominate, TV, radio, magazines and billboards. Most of the ads 
feature famous supermodels (why am I not surprised) with milk mustaches such as: Cindy 
Crawford, Naomi Campbell, Daisy Fuentes and Claudia Schiffer. What were they think- 
ing when they decided to pose for the camera with milk smeared above their upper lip? 

These advertisements outwardly appear to be stupid, but on the other hand I have to 
admit that they are pretty funny. How often do we see gorgeous models with milk smeared 
all over their faces instead of bright red lipstick? If the intent is silly humor, then these ads 
are a resounding success! resihy ; 

It is interesting that only beautiful and famous people are portrayed in these milk ads. If 
it were true that only beautiful and famous people drank milk, then there would be many 
more people walking about with osteoporosis. When I look at these ads I don’t think to 
myself, “Oh gee maybe if I drink milk and smear it all over my mouth I will be a famous 
model someday.” I don’t think so! Maybe these ads would not be so silly if the celebrities 
were actually shown drinking the milk. 

I managed to find two milk advertisements while glancing through my monthly maga- 
zine. One of them portrayed Daisy Fuentes in a very skimpy dress. This ad said: ‘‘Girls, 
let’s talk about the ‘F word.’ FAT. It’s no good, right? So I’ve got a solution. Drink 3 
glasses of skim milk a day and you’ll be getting all the calcium you need, without the fat. 
So check it out. Ciaocito, baby!” This was fine except for the ad’s sexual intent and the 
tacky punchline at the bottom of the ad, “MILK.... Where’s your mustache?” 

The other ad portrayed Billy Zane as the Phantom. This ad said: “After a grueling day 
of defending the earth from piracy, greed and cruelty, I just can’t wait to get home, kick 
back, and pour myself a drink. Of milk, that is. With nine essential nutrients that help make 
me strong, like protein, calcium and vitamin D, it’s the best beverage of choice for most 
superheroes.” “Oh puh-leese,” they are presenting the comic strip character, Phantom as if 
he is areal person. This ad deserves credit for the corniest commercial ever shown in print. 

I think that these ads are a ridiculous waste of money. Most people already drink milk 
and I do not think that portraying a celebrity with milk all over their face will persuade 
people to drink more milk. I wonder whom they are going to portray with milk all over their 
mouth next, Hillary and Bill Clinton, or what about Ross Perot and wouldn’t it be hilarious 
if good old Newt Gingrich was shown with milk all over his face? : 
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‘‘Those Damn Commies’’ 
By Nick Snow 


During Chinese President Jiang 
Zemin’s visit to the United States a little 
more than a month ago, I was angered by 
American criticism of China. It seemed to 
me that the public, misled by the films “Red 
Comer” and “Seven Years in Tibet,” had 
adopted an extremely close-minded attitude 
towards this huge Asian country. It is true 
that China, both historically and currently, 


has been an oppressive country where hu- | 


man rights abuses have taken place, and I 
d:) not condone these abuses. However, I 
object to the anti-China standpoint that 
many Americans seemed to have taken last 
month. 

No longer is China a Communist coun- 
try in any sense other than the technical. 
Despite continued government control over 
some aspects of life, many Chinese are bet- 
ter off than they have ever been. The Chi- 
nese do not have unalienable rights as we 
do here in America, but for most people, 
this is unimportant. 


It seems that the post-World War II 
American mentality has always included an 
enemy in the form of an overseas country. 
For many years, this adversary was Russia, 
which was recently replaced by Iraq, but cur- 
rently there is no clear country to pick on. I 
think that Americans may have decided to 
fill this void with China, an easy-enough tar- 
get. I question this pattern of thought, because 
it exhibits a need to find and protest injustice 
outside of this country when we have plenty 
of it right in front of our noses. 

We, as a people, pride ourselves on be- 
ing tolerant and open-minded. Indeed, the 
very core of American society is centered 
around documents that guarantee freedom. 
China and the United States have not trav- 
eled the same historical path, and thus we 
cannot expect political similarities to exist 
between these two countries. However, we 
must do our best to work towards better un- 
derstanding, communication, and friendship 
between the American and Chinese peoples. 


Violence in Cambridge: 
the Stakes are High 


By Hui Kei Chou 


This fall's violence in Cambridge has 
led the city to take a new look at the safety 
ot people. From the tragic death of Jeffrey 
Curley to the case of a 19-year-old woman 
abducted from the CambridgeSide Galleria 
and then sexually assaulted by four men. 
These acts have caused many different re- 
actions and emotions among Cambridge 
residents. 4 

‘Among the emotions are sadness and 
anger. Those who knew and loved Jeffrey 
and h 
+S) 10 
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- The other case, concerning a 19-year- 
old woman kidnapped at CambridgeSide Gal- 
leria and then raped by four unknown men, 
has caused anger in the community. Local 
activists claimed that the city had not raised 
awareness on local violence against women. 

The city is trying to raise safety aware- 
ness by having speakers talk to young chil- 
dren in schools. Although this strategy does 


not entirely solve the problem, it is a step _ 


toward progress, by educating young people 
to be aware of dangers and to take safety pre- 
cautions. The stakes are high. We, as a com- 
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If you have ever taken an Advanced Place- 
ment class at this school, you know how diffi- 
cult it can be and how much work is required. 
You also know that the grades given by the 
AP teachers are often quite lower than grades 
you have received in other classes. You are 
also very sure that you could have done much 
better gradewise had you taken a non-AP class. 
So you ask yourself: Why don’t I take an easy 
class so that I can raise my grade point aver- 
age? 

Some students at CRLS have chosen to 
take the easy route and some have chosen the 
hard. Thus, the students who chose the latter 
route have watched their GPAs plummet and 
those who chose the former route have 
watched their GPAs skyrocket. Isn’t it about 
time students who challenge themselves be re- 
warded for their efforts? 

The answer to this question is obviously 





Eddie Murphy had but a high school edu- 
cation and no former theatrical training when 
he became a favorite member of the cast of 
“Saturday Night Live,” and a top stand-up 
comic. The President of Virgin Records is a 
high school drop-out. Dennis Rodman had 
never really played basketball until he played 
at a team tryout- Conversely, there are thou- 
sands of lawyers and doctors who achieved 
top honors in high school and college that now 
find it hard to pay the bills. Now, with a new 
wealth of studies, linking many personality 
traits to genetics, it seems more and more clear 
that our success and happiness in life is deter- 
mined by luck. , 

We are constantly told that if we work 
hard towards our goals and dreams, we will 
achieve them. Instead, do nothing until you 
find something you like, and, if you find it too 


Do Students Have 
Enough Motivation? 


By Lindsay Walker 





We all hear about it. Some of us may ac- 
tually do it; others merely dream of it. What 
am I talking about? Doing well in school. 
There may be many reasons for students slack- 
ing off in certain classes, but one appears to 
be the amount of motivation. 

For miost students, freshmen and seniors 
alike, the amount of motivation depends on 
the teacher. As Ariel Herwitz said: “It depends 
on the teachers and how they teach the class. 
If the class is interactive, it’s fun.” Her fresh- 
man opinion is not much different from se- 
nior Vivianne Clerge, who commented: “It de- 
pends on if I understand the subject and if the 
teacher explains the material well.” Both of 
these students said in general, they have 
enough motivation, but in individual classes, 
it’s up to the instructors. 


College. What do you think upon hearing * 


this word? For many students at CRLS, col- 
lege is a principal goal in their lives. Also, it 
serves as a motivator for keeping their grades 
up. As junior Flor Foster remarked: “Yes, I do 
have enough motivation. I want to have a 
bright future.” When a guest speaker came to 
talk to a freshman advising class, he asked why 
the students were in school, besides the fact 


Making the Grade at R & L 


By Noaman Vaidya 


Another View: Don’t Worry! 


By David Schanzle 





yes. Many other schools in Massachusetts have 
weighted grading systems that add extra points 
to a student’s average for each Advanced 
Placement class taken. Malden Catholic, for 
example, adds 10 points to each grade in an 
AP class, Many colleges also require that the 
student or guidance counselor weigh a grade 
point average in favor of AP classes. 

If grades at this high school were weighted, 
CRLS students would not be at a disadvan- 
tage to students at other high schools. An em- 
ployer or summer program administrator will 
obviously select students with high GPAs, so 
a weighted average will level the playing field. 

Weighted grades will bring some respect 
to an unjust and corrupt grading system that 
encourages laziness and stupidity. Let’s make 
CRLS a respectable school that does not pun- 
ish students for hard work and persistence. 





























hard, quit. If you are in a class and find it 
boring or too difficult, drop out or just fail it, 
because in the end it doesn’t matter. Instead, 
don’t even bother going to school. Stay at 
home, hang out in some back alley, have a beer, 
gamble on chicken: fights, steal a car, vandal- 
ize property, forge money, bring illegal immi- 
grants across the border, pickpocket jewelry, 
buy alcohol for minors, or sell drugs. Just don’t 
worry. 

Remember, that if you think you have po- 
tential to be a great athlete, musician, scholar, 
or just the potential to make lots of money, 
there are thousands of people who have more 
potential and talent than you, and all your hard 
work won’t make a difference to your goals. 
Some people are justluckier than others, and 
there is nothing that you can do about it. 






































that it’s a law. Almost every student present 
answered that they wanted to “be somebody,” 
or at least “go to college and get a good job.” 
Clearly, many young scholars have a motiva- 
tion within themselves to fulfill their goal of 
attending a university someday. 

As I found out, for many students, the mo- 
tivation to do well in classes depends on the 
teacher. After hearing this from several stu- 
dents, I asked teachers how they motivate their 
students. Many teachers tell of the opportuni- 
ties for people that finish college and how high 
standards are for even getting into one. Some 
talk about graduation requirements, and how 
grades must be kept up just to finish high 
school! However, some teachers keep the mo- 
tivation in the present, by just encouraging 
doing each assignment in class. As Dr. Leslie 
Oliver explained: “I keep careful records and 
give points for everything students do.” 

In conclusion, many students do have 
plenty of motivation, no matter where it comes 
from, to do well in school. For those who don’ 
teachers are trying their best to help them. 
tivate themselves. CRLS is working hard 
producing educated high schoolers, and be 
students and teachers have a part in it. 
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Last in Series 


Guidance Counselors Work Very Hard for Academy 


By Lisa Bairos 
* Associate Editor 

This month concludes a series of interviews 
with the CRLS guidance counselors. Guidance 
counselors’ jobs are very different from the 
other jobs here at CRLS because these coun- 
selors actually get the opportunity to interact 
with students on a more personal level. These 
brilliant individuals assume the roles of edu- 
Cators, mentors and confidants. Guidance coun- 
selors work very hard for their students and 
often their work is unnoticed. Hopefully, this 
column has changed this. For this last article, 
we bring to you the Academy guidance coun- 
selors. 

For two years Eleanor Farinato, Yvon 
Lamour and Sally Ralph have been working 
together as part of the Academy guidance team. 
Lamour has been a counselor for Academy 
since 1987. Farinato joined him four years later 
in 199] and just last year Ralph became a mem- 
ber of the Academy guidance team. 

The three counselors have worked very 
hard to achieve what they have today. Farinato 
holds a Bachelor of Arts Degree in mathemat- 
ics from Boston University, a Master’s Degree 
in counseling psychology and a CAGS from 
Boston College, and a Doctorate of Education 
from U.Mass at Amherst. Lamour has a 
Bachelor’s Degree in English Literature and an 
ESL Bilingual Education Certificate from 
UMass-Boston, a Master’s Degree in social 
work and a Master’s of Education from Bos- 
ton University, and a Certificate of Linguistics 
from the University of Virginia. Ralph received 
her Bachelor of Science at Lesley College and 
a Master’s in Education from Boston State Col- 
lege (now UMass-Boston). These counselors 
do not need a piece of paper to tell them that 
they are good at what they do; one need only 
talk with their students. 

’ When asked to comment on their jobs, these 
counselors had a lot to say. 

Ralph — “We learn very much from the 
students that we work with and grow with them. 
While working with students I am truly amazed 
at the students’ abilities to survive and succeed 
as well as they do.” On what she loves the 
most about her job, she said, “Watching the 
level of growth, the changes, and seeing stu- 
dents realize their potential.” 

Farinato — “The guidance job is very de- 
manding, but working with kids you get very 
energized. We like to hear from former stu- 
dents; seeing their growth gives us the energy 
to work even harder.” On what she loves most 
about her job, she said, “Watching kids grow 
and seeing things again through their eyes. I 
just feel a need to be part of every student's 
milestones.” 

Lamour — “There is a sense that I am help- 
ing others and helping them open new doors to 
their education. I also see myself growing 


while helping others grow. Through all the 
problems we encounter we still like to see stu- 
dents become better workers. This gives us 
satisfaction seeing them become productive 
members of society.” 

Some of their responsibilities as guidance 
counselors are: Interpreting and assessing tran- 
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scripts from other countries, helping foreign 
students adjust to CRLS and enrolling them in 
the right ESL courses, assisting first-genera- 
tion students with college and career plans, and 
assisting bilingual parents. 

After speaking personally with the Acad- 
emy guidance counselors it was clear to see 
why this dedicated threesome makes such a 
great team. They are very successful in their 
jobs and work very hard for their students. This 
trio is made up of three brilliant personalities 
with great Communication skills, a deep love 
for children and for the counseling profession. 
The three work well together, they have great 
qualities that-supplement each other and they 


each have unique'strengths that When combined, . 


greatly benefit all‘of their students. 
Academy 

The Academy house is a diverse and close- 
knit community with about 430 students. 
Originally named House D, Academy is now 
in its 7th year of operation. The program is 
built on six core values: Cooperative Learn- 
ing; Team Teaching; a challenging, integrated 
curriculum; Democratic Decision-Making; 
Cross-Cultural Education and a strong sense 
of community. The Academy is administered 
by Dr. Jorge Cardoso, Teacher Leader/Manage- 
ment, Dr. Alan Weinstein, Teacher Leader/Cur- 
riculum & Instruction and Filomena Silva, 
Assistant Administrator. 

The three counselors enjoy very much 
working in Academy where the students and 
staff are very friendly and welcoming. “Filo is 
unbelievable! I feel that she is a very impor- 
tant factor in Academy. Academy is 4 very wel- 
coming house to adults also,” states Ralph. 

The counselors shared their personal 
thoughts and feelings with me on Academy. 

Ralph — “There is a real commitment here 
to encourage kids to move up. The coopera- 
tive learning works great, which is the basis 
that Academy was founded on. Students come 
here because they like the idea of sharing of 
themselves in both academic and social situa- 
tions.” 

Farinato — “We are proud of Academy. 


- There is just so much talent! The diversity is 


incredible. The respect of culture is further 
magnified here in Academy. We have a large 
foreign population as well as a large percent- 
age of Americans, who also add a personality 
to the house.” 

Lamour — “T love the Bernd SR of 
the celebration of diversity here in Academy. 
This is the place that shows that America is a 
place for immigrants. Students can come to 
Academy to learn a new language and actually 


speak it here.” 
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Comparing Italian, 


American Films 


By Melody Kwan 
Register Forum Staff 

“Everybody’s Fine” is an Italian movie. 
The plot is somewhat complicated; one 
must watch the entire movie, not just parts 
of it, in order to figure it out. The patriarch 

_ of the major family of the movie lives in 
Sicily. His children have moved to main- 
land Italy. He decides to take a trip around 
Italy, locating his family and trying to or- 
ganize a large family dinner. However, there 
is one big family secret that he does not 
know about, and the family makes great 
efforts trying to keep it away from him. 

What make this movie different from 
an American movie are many of its charac- 
teristics. The biggest difference I found was 
the surrealistic dream sequences the pro- 
tagonist (the patriarch) continued to have. 
The movie was also very culture-based, as 
opposed to American films, which contain 
less emphasis on family values and the 
American culture. 

American films, as well as others, have 
many genres. The most common are per- 
haps the action films and the comedy films. 
Both genres make a great deal of money 
using any type of special effects the film- 
makers can get their hands on, without los- 
ing too much money. Some American films 
also are not moral films, because 
“Everybody’s Fine” teaches a lesson. 

“Everybody’s Fine” reinforces family 
values. The patriarch held high hopes for a 
dinner to celebrate the family but his hopes 
were shattered when only two of his sons 
showed up. At dinner, they told him the se- 
cret, which was his son Alvaro’s act of sui- 
cide. The father wanted a sense of togeth- 
erness with his family but it was not offered 
to him. His children were busy with mak- 
ing everything look perfect for the father 
that they became unhappy themselves. I 
have not seen one American film that speaks- 
of human values so strongly. : 

Where morality was the motive behind 
“Everybody’s Fine,” entertainment is the 




























































America cares more about the money it is 









movies lose their value when being sub- 
jected to only making money. Although 
money has become one of the keys to sur- 
vival in the entertainment business, the 
moral value of the movie surpasses any dol- 
lar value the movie makes. 0 


AT THE MOVIES 


going to make with new movies, ‘but the — 





Mr. Lamour 









“The Full Monty” 


Pleases Audiences 


By Leah Beeferman 
Register Forum Staff 

British humor is unique. It seems that 
Americans can never come up with any 
shows remotely close to a Mr. Bean or 
Monty Python, and this holds true for moy- 
ies as well, "The Full Monty," starring Rob- 
ert Carlyle, Tom Wilkinson, Steve Huison 
and others, definitely fits into my category 
of "British humor." 

This comedy, set in Sheffield, England, 
traces six recently laid-off men trying to 
earn money. The main protagonist, Gaz 
(Carlyle), is the leader of the group, and the 
one who comes up with their outrageous 
money-making venture. A former steel fac- 
tory worker, Gaz is divorced and on the dole 
(welfare) and tries to think up a way to get 
money so he can get partial custody of his 
son, Nathan. His former wife offers him a 
job to work in her store, but he declines. 
Little does he know wiat he will do to come 
up with the money. 

One afternooon, Gaz, his friend Dave 
(Abby) and Nathan walk around Sheffield 
looking for something tc do. They encoun- 
ter a local club hosting the Chippendales, a 
group of male strippers. Gaz has the "fabu- 
lous" idea of starting his own striptease 
group—and soon Gaz, Dave and Nathan 
hold auditions. They pull in a former co- 
worker, Gerald, who helps them with the 
dance moves, and off goes their act. While 
putting up signs around the city, they en- 
counter two of Gaz's female friends who 


‘tease them about "the full monty." This is 


something the six guys hadn't thought of: 
they were to strip—entirely. Though they 
are temporarily afriad of this, they decide 
they have to follow through with the plan. 

As in any good movie, there are prob- 
lems that occur. Five of the men (exclud- 
ing Dave, who pulled out to get a job) get 
arrested for indecent exposure during prac- 
tice while they are performing for three fe- 
male family members. Gerald gets thrown 


: _~ out by his wife (he also didn't tell her that 
reason why movies are made in America. - 


he had been fired over six months earlier), 
but somehow they manage to pull it together 
and make a grand performannce in the end. 

All said and done, you are left with a 
charming and easy-to-follow plot. It will 
not only make you laugh a lot; but also make 
you think about what people will do for their 
children, friends, and money. Everything in 
the story fits, even its quirky sense of hu- 
mor, and "The Full Monty” will allow you 
to leave the poe we a 1 good feeling of 4 
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Falcon Sports 








ABOVE—Coach Lance Dottin (Yearbook photo) 
BELOW—Cheerleaders clap for Gaicon teams 
at this year’s Pep Rally. (J. Baring-Gould photo) 
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By Garrett Tingle 
Register Forum Staff 

The Cambridge Falcons played the fi- 
nal game of the school’s most successful 
football season in history on a frigid Thanks- 
giving morning several weeks ago. For 
years, Cambridge was nothing more than a 
doormat for all opponents. In 1995 the Fal- 
cons were winless, and it seemed as if their 
bad fortunes would continue forever. But 
only two years later, Cambridge found them- 
selves with a 6-3 record, and about to play 
in arguably the biggest game in Falcon his- 
tory, on the road against the undefeated, 
Super Bowl-bound, third-ranked team in the 
state of Massachusetts—the Everett Crim- 
son Tide. By simply watching the 44 min- 
utes of football played on November 27, one 
could relive the Falcons’ incredible journey 
from pretender to contender, for the 23-0 fi- 
nal score tells little about the game, and even 
less about Cambridge’s remarkable season. 

Everett’s first score came after a Che 
Santos fumble on the second play from 
scrimmage. The Crimson Tide got good field 
position and a few plays later, running back 
Mike Borgonzi punched it in for an Everett 
touchdown. After stopping Cambridge 
again, Borgonzi caught a touchdown pass 
from Everett quarterback Nick Nazzaro. 
They added a two-point conversion to make 
the score 16-0 early in the first half. 

From then on, the two teams could not 
effectively move the ball until disaster for 
Cambridge turned into a mammoth oppor- 
tunity. With time running out in the first half, 
Cambridge was pinned deep in their own 
territory, and they were forced to punt. Jun- 
ior punter Q.B. Harding could not handle the 

‘long snap, after which he alertly rushed and 



























Basketball Team Reloads, 
Aims for GBL Title 


By Michael DeGuglielmo 
Register Forum Staff 

The CRLS Boys’ Basketball Team is com- 
ing off a roller-coaster 17-9 season in which 
they provided great excitement in almost ey- 
ery game they played. The Falcons had a re- 
markable state tournament run in which they 
knocked off Andover, Beverly, and Medford, 
all on the road. However, their run ended in 
the same way it had the previous two years with 
a season-ending loss at UMass-Boston. 

This season the Falcons are looking to 
compete at the top of the Greater Boston 
League despite having a young team, and only 
returning six varsity players from a season ago. 
Junior Francois, Kessen Green, E.J. Beucler, 
Jared King, Josh Baker, and Sam Osceola will 


eluded numerous Everett defenders, scrambling 
his way for a first down. With that first down, 
came the Falcons’ first threat, and their first 
taste of momentum. 

Senior Che Santos had an electrifying run 
down the sideline to give Cambridge great field 
position. The Falcons worked the ball to the 
two yard line with time ticking away. How- 
ever, Cambridge received a penalty, bringing 
them back to the seven. With eight seconds to 
play, they controversially elected to run with 
Santos with no time remaining. Because Santos 
could not get in the end zone, Cambridge could 
not stop the clock, ending their halftime threat, 
a threat that would have swayed the complex- 
ion of the game dramatically. For, instead of 
going into the half at 16-8, they trailed 16-0, 
and Everett was getting the ball back. 

The score remained at 16-0 much of the 
second half, however Everett had simply too 
many weapons, and they added a meaningless 
touchdown late in the fourth quarter, which 
padded the score to 23-0, crushing the Falcons’ 
hopes for a Thanksgiving miracle. 

Senior Finale 

The game ended the brilliant careers of 
the aforementioned Che Santos, wide receiver 
Matt Birkett, and offensive and defensive line- 
men Jamie Delancey, Ellis Reid, Nick 
Hildebidle, and Nick Mochi. Also, linebackers 
Jonathan Medeiros, George Ware, Surpaul 
Cottrell, Kamil Wilkenson, Anthony Allen, 
Kessen Green, and safeties Michael Donnelly 
and Yves Lamitie contributed immensely to the 
Falcons’ success. Each Falcon player can now 
hold a label, a proud and unprecedented label, 
one which says that each Falcon partook in 
CRLS’ most celebrated and distinguished foot- 
ball season in its modern history. It is a label 
that they can value for an eternity. 


head a team which fills out the rest of its roster 
with up-and-coming players fromthe program’s 
very talented Junior Varsity and Freshman 
teams. 

Head coach Lance Dottin, entering his sec- 
ond season at the helm, will have the Falcons 
pressuring teams with a trapping defense and 
an up-tempo, fast-breaking offense. The team 
will try to perfect this style through hard work 
and dedication put forth through practice. 

The Falcons will hopefully follow the win- 
ning ways of many other successful Cambridge 
basketball teams who proceeded them. To do 
so, the team will have to work hard and utilize 
all of the talent it has so it can be at the top of 
the GBL standings where they undoubtedly be- 
long. 





Magical Football Season Ends on Thanksgiving Day 

























By David Schanzle 
Register Forum Staff 


























Crew Club Looks 
for More Support 


By Meng Li and Allison Roth 
Register Forum Staff 

In recent years, the popularity of rowing has 
increased. Many public schools that for years 
had no crew program now do. This includes 
Cambridge Rindge & Latin. Our school is lucky 
to have such a magnificent program—after all, 
rowing is expensive. Our school can afford its 
rowing program because it shares jointly with 
other schools. It also treats the program like a 
club, which means most of its affairs don’t in- 
volve the school’s administration. 

Before, different sports teams were treated 
differently and given different funding. A sport 
like football would have a lot more support and 
money than crew. But a law was passed recently, 
known as Title IX, which mandated schools to 
treat all teams the sanz, CRLS saw funding the 
crew team desirable, because there are a major- 
ity of girls on the team rather than boys, That 
would look good on the CRLS records. Unfor- 
tunately, because rowing is not as popular with 
students as basketball or football, the school can 
only provide a small budget, = 

Recently, the popularity of the sport has 
gained at the school. And the athletic depart- 
ment has stepped in with assistance. A!though 
the school does not pay off the large amount of 
money, needed for a student to participate in 
rowing, the school at least provides a school 
bus on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays to 
transport the athletes to Community Rowing} 
Inc., where they practice. That’s a big step ahead 
of what the team had in previous years. 

In the the near future, the Cambridge Boat 
Club board members will vote on whether to 
allow the Cambridge team to use their boat- 
house. If the vote comes through, the Cambridge 
rowers won’t have to row with people from 
other schools anymore. Additionally, the boat- 
house, which is on Memorial Drive, is a lot 
closer to the school. But, it will take time to 
order boats, hire new coaches, etc. As they say,. 
only time wilLtell! 








All-New Englander 
Congratulations to Tiago Moreira who was 
named to the All-New England Soccier Team. 





Pep Rally Supports Teams 


This year’s pep rally was one of the more enthusiastic ones that Rindge has held. The 
bleachers were full, the faculty (even Mr. Sarasin) were in attendance, and all the CRLS 
fall sports teams had. winning records for the season. 

Three teams this year won the GBL championship and 
the crowd's applause. The varsity boys soccer captains, 
Chunjee “Check Out My Pants” Bell, Anderson “Put An- 
other Googoo On The Blinkie” Dos Santos and Henrik “Big 
Foot” Toncic, accepted the championship banner in honor 
of their team. Boys cross country captain Ret “Death Run- 
ner” Taylor proudly took his teams banner and the crowd’s 
cheers for another great cross-country season. Finally, the 
golf team, an unpopular and little-known team just three 
years ago, took the crowd's cheers with a GBL champion- 
ship of their own. Captains Luc “Limp Schimp” Schuster, 
Matt “Give Me That Stogie” Nelson and Stewart “I Don’t 
Want To Play Wall Ball” Won proudly showed the school 
that they captained a high school golf team. 

The crowd sounded like an enthusiastic live studio au- 
dience watching a blender infomercial. The ceremony in- 
cluded a large dancing bird that is the CRLS mascot, a per- 
formance by the Bomb Squad that involved professional 


































military gun holding techniques and a big plastic tarp, a surprisingly well-prepared perfor- 
mance by the CRLS cheerleaders, who seemed to grow in numbers from last year, and 
“groovy” songs by the CRLS band. The rally was emceed by a guy with a mustache who 
said stuff, and our elusive principal Mr. Sarasin, who pumped up the crowd to see the 
Turkey Day football game against Everett the following day. 

~ The rally was missing something though. It didn’t have the excitement that it could have 
had if the emcees presented the teams while inhaling helium, or if the football team had run 
through a banner held by the cheerleaders, There weren't any dancing elephants and no 
funk was played. However, it was an exciting ceremony of school spirit that made this 
author want to place bets on the football team for the next day's game. 


























Teen Health 
Meets Issues 
Head On 


By Bushra Makiya 
Register Forum Staff 

The Teen Health Center has 
been at CRLS for more than ten 
years now, 
and is con- 
stantly ex- 
panding and 
providing 
more sevices 
for teens. | 
spoke to two 
central 
people there 
to find out 
more about what the center does and 
how it's changing. Willis Koch has 
been the manager for about a year 
and is in charge of overseeing the 
non-clinical operations of the cen- 
ter. Dr. James Chun is the medical 
director since June. 

Not enough CRLS students re- 
alize exactly what the Teen Health 
Center has to offer and that is one 
of the major things which the two 
would like to change. As Dr. Chun 
said, "a lot of people think of this 
place as the school nurse's office. 
There's a whole other side to what 
we provide here." This "other side" 
includes primary health care for 
many students, as well as advice and 
counseling on many teen related is- 
sues, besides just the general school 
care. Nutritionists, family planners, 
mental health providers, and doctors 
all work at the Teen Health Center. 
This was one of the first school- 
based teen centers in the country 
when it was first conceived in 1986. 
Now there are about three dozen in 
Massachusetts. The Teen Health 
Center is also connected with the 
Cambridge and Somervillle hospi- 
tals and Somerville high school has 
a smaller health center where Dr. 
Chun also works. 

Dr. Chun is originally from 
Washington, DC. He went to 
Georgetown University (alongside 
Patrick Ewing) for both his under- 
graduate studies and medical 
school, and specialized in adoles- 
cent medicine. Before coming to 
Cambridge, he worked for the Navy 
at a military hospital in Virginia, 
taking care of teenagers whose 
families were in the Navy. He de- 
(continued on page 3) 
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Students enjoy the warmth of the sun’s rays on the bridge connecting the Arts and Rindge 


buildings . (Lisa Bairos photo) 


Six Wins in Eleven Years 





Drama Company Enters 
“Rocket” in Festival 


By Aditi Sen 
Register Forum Staff 

After a few weeks’ respite, the basement 
of Arts building is once again an active place as 
the drama production’s program starts up again. 





Erik Balas and Kristina Carrara go over their lines 


After “The Bacchae” closed on November 24, 
and the set was taken down on the same date, 


“drama kids” had a few weeks’ rest; but since » 


the beginning of January, actors, techies, and 
many others can be seen running around the base- 


_ment—this time preparing for the “festival 


show.” The drama festival is a state-wide festi- 
val consisting of three rounds—preliminaries, 
semifinals and, of course, finals. CRLS drama 
companies have won six times in the last eleven 
years. 

This year’s festival show - The Remarkable 


- DID YOU KNOW 


The Did You Know has 
produced special issues 
ruary for 







Rocket - is based on a short story of that title by 
Oscar Wilde. The basic story is that of a very 
conceited rocket who is going to be sct off, but 
cries so hard that he is too wet to be ignited, and 
is therefore thrown into a ditch with a frog and a 
duck, with whom he has a conversation. At the 
end, he is set off by two lituie boys (who think he 
is a stick, so they put him on their fire) and he 
puts on a grand show - but, alas, no one is there 
to watch. Because it is a short story, it is the job 
of the cast to rewrite it in script form before they 
can cast parts and begin rehearsing scenes. 
Meanwhile, it is the job of the crew of “techies” 
to build a set that can be traveled with and set up 
in any theater in just a few minutes. This year’s 
set includes rolling platforms, double-sided flats 
and many other exciting things. 

The company has come up with some won- 
derful ways to present the story to the audience. 
The idea to be used is that of a traveling perfor- 
mance troupe “putting on” this show in a vil- 
lage. As of now, the show opens with a young 
girl in the village picking up a stick and getting 
pulled into the midst of the performing troupe. 
In this show, not only will the actors be acting, 
but some techies will be seen onstage (in cos- 
tume and everything) as a part of the troupe - 
moving sets, etc. 

Every afternoon at 2:45 p.m., the company 
can be seen doing “warm-ups” together—cast 

(continued on page 3) 


ICE HOCKEY 


For the first time in the — 
history of CRLS, a 
girls’ ice hockey team: 
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CRLS Has a 
“Wish List” 
for 1998 


New Schedule, Longer Lunch 
and No School on Wednesdays 


By Rachel Applebaum 
Associate Editor 

At atime when New Year’s Resolution’s are 
as ubiquitous as patches of black ice, the Regis- 
ter Forum decided to take a random sampling of 
students and teachers and ask them what their 
New Year’s Resolutions for CRLS have been. 
The wish list that resulted is both sincere and 
irreverent, practical and fantastical. 

One recurring theme was the need for a bet- 
ter ventilation system at CRLS which will im- 
prove the school’s air quality. 

“The school needs better air,” said Micah 
Levitt, a senior in Leadership. Case Randel, a 
sophomore in Academy, agreed, adding,” The air 
quality is disgusting. The Field House is an em- 
barrassment . . . they need humidifiers.” 

On an equally serious note, a senior in House 
A, Lucia Somberg brought up the system of 
teacher evaluations, saying, “I think we should 
have teacher evaluations by students because 
there’s a lot of teachers who aren’t doing any- 
thing and shouldn’t be here.” 

The issue of the schedule also came up. 
Randel, nostalgic for last year’s schedule, said, 
“Give us eight periods back . . . more classes.” 
This statement provoked a small argument with 
other students who don’t want the old schedule 
back and a teacher who is advocating a six pe- 
riod schedule. All, however, agreed that they 
would ask fora longer lunch period on their wish 
lists. One teacher, who asked not to be named, 
said, in advocating a longer lunch, “I don’t care 
if we have to go to school until 3:30.” The teacher 
also asked for longer classes because, “you get 
more done.” 

On the more irreverent, but no less important 
side, the school bathrooms were brought up. 

“The bathrooms are terrible,” said Walter 
Drisdell, a sophomore in Academy. Levitt, upon 
hearing Drisdell’s remark, made a face and said, 
in mock horror, “The bathrooms! Let me not even 
go there .. .” As for her other pet peeves, Levitt 
said, “Mr. Sarasin should figure out what he 
wants to say before he gets on the loudspeaker.” 
She also added that, “we should be able to wear 
hats in school.” 

Coming back to the issue of the physical struc- 
ture of CRLS, Randel said, “The entire building 
needs to be rebuilt. The architectural structure is 
aesthetically displeasing and illogical.” One stu- 
dent repeated her long held complaint that the 
Arts building looks as if it’s melting when it rains. 

After all of these suggestions had been made 
on how the school could be improved, some sug- 
gested solving everyone’s problems by simply 
having less school. “I wish we could have 
Wednesdays off,” said Drisdell wistfully. 








Supt. D'Allesandro has _ 
announced that the House — 
system will remain inact — 
for another | 
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AROUND SCHOOL 


Submit an article or photo of your school activty for the next "Around School." 


Black Student Union is 


On the Move 


~ By Vonel Lamour 


Register Forum Staff 
A few weeks ago, this writer received a let- 


_ terin homeroom from the editors of the Regis- 


ter Forum. They wanted to know if I was inter- 
ested in writing any articles. | went down to 
the office to speak to the editor to find out what 
was available. He told me that I could write 
about sports, clubs, or any other activities go- 
ing on at CRLS. “Hmn, clubs,” I thought to 
myself. “I am involved in a few clubs. Maybe 
I should write about the club I spend the most 
time in—the Black Student Union.” I asked 
the editor if I could write about the Black Stu- 
dent Union and he replied, “Yeah, that would 
be great! I don’t think we have ever had an ar- 
ticle from the Black Student Union in the four 
years that I have been here.” 

When I heard this, I was flabbergasted. It 
was fairly upsetting to me to find out that our 
club, which has done so much and meant a lot 
to so many people, has not even been reported 
in our school newspaper. This is a shame. Ev- 
2ryone in our school should have the right to 


_ tead about all clubs and find out what each is 


teally about. So I take great honor to be the 
first person in over four years to report on the 
doings of the Cambridge Rindge and Latin 
Black Student Union. 
Where Students Come Together 

Most people know the Black Student 
Union for organizing the annual Kwanzaa as- 
semblies, but there is more to the BSU than 
these important celebrations. BSU is a club that 
serves as a place where students come together 
in a sense of brotherhood and sisterhood. We 
discuss concerns of the black world and how 
they relate to students at CRLS. Our discus- 
sion topics range from how blacks are portrayed 
in the media to how blacks are influenced by a 


_ Eurocentric society. History teacher, Mrs. 
~ Campbell, our wonderful advisor, is a big help 


in keeping our club alive and organized. 

In addition to discussions and events, we 
attend conferences in which famous black 
people in society speak. Recently, we went to 
Harvard University to hear Comell West, an 
African-American professor at Harvard, and 
Chuck D, founder of the rap group “Public 
Enemy.” In the past, we also attended a con- 
ference at Harvard which featured one of 
America’s most famous lawyers, Johnny 
Cochran. 

Despite the assumptions of many people, 
the Black Student Union is open to all students 
who wish to join. Believe it or not, we do have 


- members who are white. We do not discrimi- 


nate, however, we do try to focus on issues that 
concer the black population of CRLS who feel 
under-represented. Chaired by juniors, Vonel 
-Lamour (Fundamental), Karima Cooper 
(House A), Sabine Cadeau (Fundamental), and 
Andre Bames (Pilot), the union tries to create 
a family-like environment where students learn 
from one another on a deep, intellectual and 
harmonious level. 

The following are words of a member who 
joined the BSU: “I feel that it is the only place 
that I can express myself about different issues 
about blacks and = the black community 
as a whole.” 

Another member cited a similar satis- 
faction in these terms: “It is a place where I 
can touch certain issues without being consid- 
ered a racist.” 

The general consensus among members of 
the BSU is that it is a club where one feels he/ 
she can relate to others to learn and have fun 


while being involved in a ee organiza- 


This school year, we organized the 
Kwanzaa, which came to be considered the best 
Kwanzaa show ina long while. For the remain- 
ing portion of this school year, the Black Stu- 


dent Union witl continue to pursue its mission, * 


while focusing on black history month and a 
trip to visit historically black colleges. The 
CRLS Black Student Union is on the move and 
will be heard loud and clear from now on. With 
our hard-working advisor and motivated mem- 
bers, we are’on our way to being one of the top 
clubs at CRLS. 


CRLS Scholarship 
Deadine is March 6 


By Bruk Endale 
Register Forum Staff 

Dr. Les Oliver in the Career Resource Cen- 
ter (R241) wants to remind students that the 
deadline for submitting the CRLS Standard 
Scholarship Application is Friday, March 6, 
1998 at 3:00 p.m. Incomplete applications will 
not be considered by the scholarship commit- 
tee. Dr. Oliver encourages students to submit 
applications early, so that any mistakes on an 
application can be corrected before the dead- 
line. 


Chess Players Win 
State Championships 


By Ned Colby 
Team Journalist 

Another tournament and another round of 
success for the CRLS chess team. Two weeks 
ago, approximately ten members of the team 
headed to East Boston to participate in either 
the 1998 Mass. State Singles Championship or 
the 1998 Mass. Scholastic Grade Champion- 
ships, and many returned home with trophies 
to show for their efforts. 

The biggest happening of the day was _the 
placing of two students in the State Singles 
Championship, a tournament that determines 
the best high school players in Massachusetts. 
Ina six-player field, CRLS seniors Bruk Endale 
and Lu Yin played very well, each: winning 
three games and drawing one (against each 
other). In the end, Yin was named the victor, 
and the duo’s 1-2 finish was the first in CRLS 
history. Sophomore Ben Bruckner also com- 
peted, winning one game and placing fourth 
against more experienced competition. 

“This is a first and it’s wonderful. I want 
MACA to send me to Hawaii; that’s how I 
feel,” said CRLS chess coach Marcia Duran 
after the victory. (By winning the event, Yin is 
eligible to represent Massachusetts at a national 


tournament in Hawaii in August.) This event’ 


marked the first time in Duran’s tenure as coach 
of the team that a CRLS student has won the 
Mass. singles championship. 

Concurrently, many other CRLS 
chessplayers competed in the Gus Gosselin 
Grade Championships, with equally good re- 
sults. In grade 12, Ned Colby (3-1) and Alex 
Carrara (2-2) placed 1-2; in grade 11, Bushra 
Makiya (2 1/2-1 1/2) and Stanley Chen (1-3) 
did the same; and in grade 9 James Crawford 
(2 1/2-1 1/2) and Jake Alexander (2 1/2-1 1/2) 
took third and fourth place, respectively. 

At presstime, the CRLS Chess Team was 
preparing to drive to New Jersey to compete in 
the 1998 Amateur Team East tournament, 


where they hope to gain some added insights ~ 


and experience before the two-round high 
school state championship in March. CRLS has 
won the state title every year since 1992. 


GBL Volleyball Champions 


Congratulations to the 1997 Girls’ Volleyball team for winning its Greater Boston League 
title during the fall. (keeling, I-r) Therese Salameh, Claire Joy, Shani Ellis, Katila Arruda, 
Liz Matterazo, Samia Salamd, co-captain Kysha Singleton, (back row) assistant coach Ken 
Geissert, Aysha Gurdal, Jen Youksee, April Dottin, Rachel Browne, Jessica Butler, co-captain 
Maya Antic, head coach Eileen Taxe. (Phys. Ed. Dept. photo) 





Students and Staff Discuss 
Newspaper’s Vitality 


By Ned Colby 
Editor-in-Chief 

The Register Forum, CRLS' school news- 
paper, is designed to be the vehicle through 
which students from our school can periodi- 
cally read about different news events from 
around our school, as well as various features, 
profiles, and editorials or op-eds on many is- 
sues. In an attempt to expand and improve it- 
self, the editors invite all CRLS students to par- 
ticipate by joining us in a next issues. 

The staff is also concerned about its rela- 
tionships with the rest of the school. At a re- 
cent meeting the editors raised an important 
question: What do CRLS students and staff 
think of the Register Forum, and does anybody 
care? Typically, after the release of a new is- 
sue, many students and teachers alike comment 
on what they thought about a certain article or 
what their opinion is of the newspaper in gen- 
eral. Along with the positive and negative re- 
actions, the editors have observed the fact that 
approximately 150 copies of the previous edi- 
tion remained in front of the main office, sug- 
gesting that every homeroom does not pick up 
copies for their students on the day of issue. 

“No, I don't think anybody cares about the 
Register Forum,” said senior Brendan 
Flannelly-King. “It’s not very interesting; it 
doesn’t offer controversial issues. It’s sort of 
boring,” he said, adding that one of the things 
he did find interesting was a cartoon parody- 
ing school elections in the October issue. “It’s 
not your (the editor’s) fault or anything; I just 
don’t think there’s anything interesting going 
on in our school.’ 

Senior Jonah Larkins-Ford agreed. “There 
isn't'anything interesting going on, and if there 
is, no one's writing about it.” 

_ Their sentiments were echoed by many. 
When asked his opinion of whether CRLS stu- 
dents care about the schoo! newspaper, senior 
Ellis Reid responded, “When the paper comes 
out, I just see it on the desk, pick it up and read 
about it.” 

Each month, the Register Forum is distrib- 
uted by being placed on the table in front of 
the main office, and an announcement is made 
for students to come and pick up copies for their 
homerooms. Said senior Dev Shukla, “I read 
it, so I do care about it, but I don't think most 
students know about it” 

Some students did offer a different view, 
however. “I do read it when it comes out,” said 
senior Emily Ackman. One 12th-grader, who 
wished to be anonymous stated, “Yeah, I think 


alot of hag read it. You feel nae see your: 


be livelier in terms of its content, offered sev- 
eral suggestions for improving the newspaper. 
“It's a fairly substantive paper,” he said, noting 
that it was not just a vehicle for the administra- 
tion to promote its beliefs. “I would like it to 
be more biting. Can you really do that in a 
school newspaper? That would take a lot of 
research, and a lot of deep reporting.” 

Aaronson suggested writing articles about 
affirmative action in the hiring of teachers in 
our school, how the end of rent control has af- 
fected CRLS' enrollment (he stated that the en- 
rollments of Cambridge elementary schools 
such as the Maynard, the Harrington, and the 
Fletcher are down because of that problem), 
and the disproportionate number of minorities 
in AP classes. 

“There could be more interesting investi- 
gative pieces. The point I'm trying to get at isa 
good, lively high school press can be a power- 
ful thing. it freaks me out that people read the 
Did You Know and the Register Forum now, 
compared to 10 years ago, when they did not. 
If people are reading it, it should be utilized 
more.” 

Still, Aaronson clearly believes that “There 
should be a responsible newspaper,” not one 
which just sensationalizes issues. On the whole, 
though, Aaronson had this to say: “The way 
most high school newspapers are, it's a really 
good high school paper.” 

“There was an expanded range (in the last 
issue); it seemed more attractive than the pre- 
vious issue,” said second-year CRLS science 
teacher Allen Graubard. ‘The format was more 
attractive... the way it was laid out was more 
spacious.” Like Aaronson and many students, 
Graubard sees the paper as not being contro- 
versial enough. There was a report on restruc- 
turing, he said, but nothing negative about it in 
the story, even though “there are teachers who 
would have been much more critical and de- 
tailed of what is problematic about restructur- 
ing. It would be good if students got more than 
the official story.” 

Before coming to CRLS, Graubard was a 
teacher at Berkeley High School, home of the 
Berkeley Jacket, a lively student paper more 
controyersial than CRLS' Register. 

Perhaps the state of the Register Forum can 
best be summed up by these words of 
Aaronson's: “The way most high school news- 
papers are, it's a really good high school pa- 


per.” Each year, the Register Forum wins jour- 


nalism awards on both the state and national 
level. Still, at the same time, ot would like to 
see it take on more i 
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The CRLS Community Loses 2 Friends 


Art Dept. Mourns 
Anne Carroll 


By Lisa Bairos 
Assoxiate Editor 

On January 3, 1998, Anne Carroll, an art 
teacher here at CRLS, passed away after bat- 
tling Lymphoma 
cancer for near- 
ly three years. 
Carroll, 51, was 
a resident of 
Winchester. 
Anne _ sadly 
leaves her lov- 
ing husband, 
John, and her 
two sons. The 
sons, Jeremy, 16 
and Josh, 22, are 
included with 
many friends, teachers and students here at 
CRLS who will continue to mourn her loss. 
Carroll’s wake was held in her home, and on 
Wednesday, January 7, 1998, over 1000 people 
attended her funeral Mass at St. Agnes Church 
in Arlington. The interment was held privately. 

Anne Carroll was a remarkable woman 
who had been teaching art for the past ten years 
here at CRLS. Over the years she had taught 
various art classes, including Photography, 
Ceramics, Mixed Media, and Advanced Port- 
folio. Those who were close to her remember 
her as a fun, energetic, compassionate, caring 
and loving woman, with "a passion for life." 
{n the last year of her life, Carroll traveled to 
Africa, China, Russia, and went white water 
rafting in the western United States. 

Close friends spoke highly and lovingly 
of this beautiful and talented artist, teacher, 
friend, mother and wife. 

“She was my best friend. | remember her 
for her spirit, her love of life, her sense of ad- 
venture, her leadership and her talent in many 
areas. | will keep her memory alive by just try- 
ing to be the best teacher that I can be and try 
‘o integrate as much multi-cultural curriculum 
into my teachings as I can,” said Robin Litwin, 
oest friend of nine years 

“Anne was an incredible teacher, abso- 
lutely outstanding. She gave endlessly and bent 
over backwards for her students. She was mo- 
tivating and encouraging. She just gave, and 
gave, and gave. | will remember her for her 
attitude. I'll never forget her checkered sneak- 
ers from Paris. She was one of the funniest 





Anne Carroll 


people I ever met. I'll remember her for her 
sense of humor, her great outlook on life, her 
endless energy. I will keep her memory alive 
by thinking about how she taught. Her skills 
impressed me so much. She just had so much 
energy. She was outrageous and I learned a lot 
from her,” commented Jon Baring-Gould. 

“One word to describe Anne is her smile. 
I remember that Doc could call upon her for 
anything, even at the last minute. She was very 
giving and always gave us more than she was 
asked for. I'll never forget her sense of style, 
always artistic and exquisite,” recalled Caroline 
Hunter. 

“Anne was a fun person to be with. She 
was very caring. She always wanted to try new 
things and did them. She was always very 
happy and loved to wear pink and purple. She 
was such a fun person. I remember about a 
couple of years ago she got a huge van of 
friends together for the Woodstock reunion in 
upstate New York. Our paths crossed in three 
different ways and we shared many things: our 
personal lives and children, our professional 
careers, and our shared friends. We also shared 
a love of art. We both lived in Winchester and 
often exercised together. I will miss having her 
as a close friend and just someone that I could 
talk to.” said Rita Alesi, a friend of eight years. 
Anne Carroll was a brilliant woman and 
will be greatly missed by many. On behalf of 
the Register Forum we send our regards and 
prayers to Anne's husband John, her sons, and 
all those whose lives Anne Carroll deeply 
touched. 9 

A scholarship for CRLS art students has 
been established in Anne Carroll's name. Con- 
tributions may be made c/o Cambridgeport 
Savings Bank. 


Ken Williams 
Passes Away 


By Lisa Bairos 
Associate Editor 

On January 5, 1998, Ken Williams, hus- 
band of our own Caroline Hunter, passed away 
in his home in Cambridgeport after a long ill- 
ness. Williams, a Cambridge legend and long- 
time resident, suffered from cancer, hernia 
complications and clogged arteries. To mourn 
him he leaves his devoted wife Caroline 
Hunter, his three beloved children: Lisette 
Williams, Lujeania Anglin, Ken E. Williams, 
two sisters, grandchildren, and many many 


Teen Ctr Meets Health Issues 


(Continued from page 1) ; 

cided to come here with his wife and 18 month 
old daughter, because his wife had gone to Bos- 
ton Univeristy and they both loved the area. As 
medical director, Dr. Chun oversees direct pa- 
tient care in the center, is in charge of outreach, 
and also works at Somerville High. One thing 
Dr. Chun loves about the center is the dedica- 
tion of the en- 
tire staff. He 
says they all 
want kids to 
take advantage 
of the place. He 
would like to 
make more 
people aware of 
what goes on 
and in this way 
improve the 
overall health 
of the school. 
Another ‘goal of Chun's is to become more in- 
volved in health education in the school, which 
would clude G05: some workshops and set- 





_ ‘James Chun 








portance of giving care.” He chose to come to 
Cambridge because it is where he grew up and 
he “wanted to be a part of the organization tak- 


ing care of the students of the high school and - 


adolecents in the community.” His job includes 
overseeing the non-clinical operations of the 
center, such as the budget, working with the 
providers, and improving and assessing the 
quality of care of the center. In fact, the Teen 
Health Center is open to any teenager who lives 
in Massachusetts. 

One of the main goals for Koch is to main- 
tain an atmosphere that is right for teenagers 
and make sure that the needs of all students 


are being met. He would like to Keep the high- - 


est level of care possible at all times. Koch feels 
that because the Teen Health Center devotes 
itself entirely to adolescents, it is in a unique 
position. He said, “Because we’re focused on 
taking care of teenagers, that puts us in a very 
special place. . . we’ve created an ideal envi- 
ronment to handle those issues that are so 
hard.” . 

It is the dedicated staff that seems to make 


the Teen Health Center such’ a special place 


and students should fee! 
need to. The C 


close friends. 

Ken lived a distinguished life. He was an 
award-winning, freelance photographer whose 
work has been exhibited through out the New 
England area. His work has appeared in the 
Boston Globe, Boston Globe Magazine, Cam- 
bridge Chronicle, and Baystate Banner. In 1970, 
he received the "Award of Excellence" given 
by the Art Director's Club of Boston. In addi- 
tion, his work has been internationally recog- 
nized and featured in Photography Italiana and 
Progresso Fotografico. 

Ken Williams was also an activist who was 
passionate about human rights. Williams and 
his wife became national heroes in the 1970's 
anti-apartheid movement when they discovered 
that Polaroid, their employer, was providing the 
photographs for South African identification 
cards. The two formed the Polaroid Revolu- 
tionary Workers Movement, organizing dem- 
onstrations and protests against Polaroid’s in- 
volvement with the South African government. 
Ken also helped to found the People Against 
National Identity Cards (PANIC), which was a 
group that fought against the unregulated use 
of social security ane as an invasion of 
privacy. 

In 1985, Ken Williams organized the Cam- 
bridge Cares and Shares Committee to raise 
funds for famine victims in Eritrea and Tigray, 
Ethiopia. The 
committee spon- 
sored successful 
fund raising 
events in which 
many local musi- 
cians donated 
their time and tal- 
ent. 

Williams is per- 
haps best known 
for his love of jazz 
and his efforts to 
promote jazz in 
the community and support struggling jazz art- 
ists Along with:his extensive community in- 
volvement, Ken was also an avid golfer. He was 
a member at the Franklin Park Golf course, and 
played regularly throughout Massachusetts. A 
formidable opponent, Williams was particularly 
known for his excellent golf game on the back 
nine. Golfers who played with him will always 
remember him as an unselfish player and a pa- 
tient teacher who was always eager to share 
his love and knowledge of golf with others. 

“He was dedicated to anything he started,” 
remembered Jay Todd, a friend of Williams. 

“What Ken taught me is that we have to 
live life to the fullest and that we have to tell 
people we love them here and now,” said 
Charles Ogletree, Harvard Law professor 

Ken Williams touched many lives as he 
journeyed through life. Those who knew and 
loved him will always feel his presence and see 
his smile in the quiet playing of a sweet jazz 
tune or hear his “yeah, man” as another golf 
ball is lifted into the air on the back nine. 

On behalf of the Register Forum we send 
our regards and prayers to Mrs, Hunter and Ken 
William's family and dear friends. 

A scholarship for CRLS art students has 
been established in Ken Williams’ name: the 
Ken Williams Scholarship, c/o Cambridge 
Teachers Federal Credit Union. 
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[Editor's note: Material from The Boston Globe 
and Ken Williams' memorial service was used 
in this story.] 
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An all-school semi-formal 


March 6th — 8 p.m. to 12 
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in February). Semifinals will be held on Marc 


Ms. Carroll Eulogy Text 


[The following eulogy for Ms. Carroll was given 
by Robin Litwin.] 

Annie was the queen of multicultural teach- 
ing well before it became the latest buzz word 
in education. She has been my soulmate at Cam- 
bridge Rindge & Latin for nine years and she 
has patiently, lovingly and wisely steered me 
through the challenges of being an artist, 
teacher, mother and wife. She did all of them 
well but what we always shared with so much 
love and passion were the males in our lives. 

Whether Annie talked about “My Jack, Jer- 
emy or Josh her eyes would twinkle like the 
beautiful diamond earrings Jack gave her a few 
years ago. Those conversations were often 
sports highlights of Josh or Jeremy’s latest 
games. I was getting a taste of what lay in store 
for me, But those are my memories. 

I am here today to give voice to some of the 
students whose lives Annie touched so deeply. 
In her twenty years of teaching she taught over 
six thousand elementary and high school stu- 
dents. These are but a few tributes written to 
Annie by her students over the past few days. 

“The first time I came to the high school I 
felt pretty lost, everything was so big. I was right 
at home with Anne. I really enjoyed her benevo- 
lent approach with the students. She believed 
that every student had a pure heart and meant 
well. Anne had this way of finding great things 
inside all of us and we were enchanted by her 
gift for teaching.” 

“Anne was my teacher and I was her stu- 
dent, and I was, for many of my teachers, frus- 
trating. But Anne could look past my problems 
with school and see that I had a deep passion 
for art. Throughout my hectic, teeth grinding 
day, I had one place to shine, to explore what I 
had. That place was Anne’s Ceramic Class. 
With Anne’s teaching I felt comfortable and 
eager to perform. No matter what I did, no mat- 
ter how much I drove her nuts everyday, she 
never gave up on me. Never.” 

“I remember Anne as a kind and outgoing 
lady. 1 remember her eccentric style in clothes; 
like her checkered sneakers from Paris and her 
cultural jewelry. I remember her telling me each 
time I was in a slump she would pick me up 
and help me get out of it. She inspired me, she 
encouraged me to never give up and made me 
feel like | could do anything.” 

“[ have a very important memory of Anne 
when I was one of her students in her Advanced 
Art course. I came in the classroom that morn- 
ing and it seemed like everything was going 
wrong. I had a fight with my mother before I 
left the house and I was angry with my boy- 
friend when I came to school. When I came in 
school earlier, to make it worse, I was late for 
class, Anne hated tardiness. This morning, for 
some reason, she didn’t say anything about me 
being late and noticed that I wasn’t doing well. 
She came over to me and said, ‘Izola, it looks 
like you need a guardian angel.’ She went into 
her bag and handed me a small white pin, the 
size of my thumb print. On it were two small 
Native American angels holding hands. She 
looked up at me and explained that these two 
special angels were supposed to look after me 
and keep me from having bad luck. This 
memory of Anne I will keep forever. 1 hungit 
up in my room which T look at every time it 
seems that something is going wrong.” 





Festival Cont 


(Continued from page 1) 


and crew—for about 15 minutes at Ss point 
they split and each works diligently in class- © 
rooms and the theater. 
Senior is Stage Manager 

The company consists of about 19 cast 
members, the crew, director, stage manager, as- 
sistant stage manager and many others. There 
is a nice mix of well-known faces that have 
been part of the drama productions for years 
as well as some new faces. Senior, Abby 
Wright, has been stage managing the festival 
show since sophomore year, while Sarah 
Wheeler, a freshman, is her assistant. 

With preliminaries on February 28, time 
has been limited in order to get everything r O- 


14 (prep week March 9 - 13); and finals (c 
your fingers!) will be held on March 2 

With the work of the dedicated com 
oa and the nt guidance of « 
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Where's the Color in AP Classes? 


By Vonel Lamour 


It was the first day of school and I was psyched. 
Like any other student, I wanted to know who were 
in my classes. I am a junior, so it was time that I 
really started challenging myself, which was re- 
| flected through my schedule. I had a few advanced 
placement courses, just as any other college-bound 
student would have. I assumed many other stu- 

dents would be doing the same thing. 
So, I walked into my first AP class of the day, 
U.S. History, and I noticed something rather pe- 
culiar about the class as a whole. In addition to 
being the only student with loose jeans, I was quite 
different from the other members of this class—I 
was the only black male in a classroom of over 25 
students. This was strange to me because I knew 
for a fact that there were plenty of black males at 
‘CRLS. Just take a walk through the Leadership 
corridor. My second observation, naturally, was 
to see the number of black females. There were 
only three, which decreased to two a few days later. 
I didn’ t think much of it. I figured it must have 
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AP class only to discover the same pat- 
particular English class had no black fe- 


d I was one of two black males. That day was - 


tion. They all said that their classes reflected the 
same lack of diversity. Initially, my thought was 
that black students weren’t taking these classes be- 
cause they felt intimidated by the level of work or 
they did not want to overwhelm themselves with 
too much work. 

Now, I feel that there is more to it than that. I 
think part of the reason is that teachers and counse- 
lors tend generally not to have high expectations 
for blacks, which results in advising them to take 
less demanding, lower classes. This might not be 
very obvious and direct, but I do not think blacks 
are encouraged as much as they should be, rela- 
tively speaking. 

I, myself, have experienced some of these indi- 
rect prejudgments. During my freshman year I took 
Geometry Honors. When I first came into the class, 
the teacher looked at me as if I did not belong there. 
Then, when she saw that I got some of the highest 
test scores in the class, she was surprised. She 
praised me like I was doing something special, 
when in reality I simply did the work that I was 
supposed to do. Other students did well, too, but it 
seemed that she gave me special appreciation. It 
was almost as if she had never seen a black student 
do well. ; 

The issue of the limited number of blacks in ad- 


vanced classes needs to be addressed at CRLS. We, 


as a community, can not continue to allow black 
students, who make up a large portion of our school, 
to miss out on some of the finest and the best col- 
lege preparatory classes offered. In addition, teach- 


ers and counselors need to raise their expectations | 
of black students. 


Race In Our School 


The recent anniversary of the birthday of Dr. Martin Luther King Jr., combined with Presi- 
dent Clinton’s calls for a “national dialogue on race,” are good reasons for looking at our own 
racial situation here at CRLS. “Diversity,” far too often a mere catch word these days, is a reality 
at CRLS, with students here hailing from over 64 different countries. Yet for a school to be 
merely multicultural is not enough in itself. CRLS should take advantage of its unique diversity 
and engage in a frank and searching dialogue on race. 

CRLS students, teachers and administrators have various opinions on race relations and the 
current fad of multiculturalness. Some take pride in openly celebrating their ethnic heritage, 
while others feel too much emphasis is put on issues of ethnicity at this school. Some people have 
expressed a worry that those of European descent are overlooked in discussions of diversity, 
because they are thought of as simply “American,” and therefore not too interesting. Different 
opinions are held on various historical figures featuring in the history of American race relations, 
such as Thomas Jefferson and Malcom X. People at CRLS even fall on both sides of the current 
affirmative action debate. 

Yet in the midst of all these opinions is a strange silence. Perhaps we have become too 
complacent. Perhaps it is easy for us to simply declare our school diverse and then put our ener- 
gies into arguing over the prom, or the schedule or the food in the cafeteria. Maybe, despite the 
liberal atmosphere of our school, we are afraid to discuss race relations, afraid because these 
issues are volatile and because they affect all of us so intimately. 

The problems of race at CRLS may not be as overt as constant discrimination and prejudice, 
yet that does not mean they don’t exist. A quick look at the Student Data Report, presented to the 
School Committee last year, shows that things are not as rosy as we might like to think. While 
64% of the student body at CRLS is either Black or Hispanic, only 6% of Black and Hispanic 
students enrolled in at least one AP course during the school year of 1996-1997, as-compared to 
15% of White students and 24% of Asian students. In addition, the average SAT scores were 
lower for Blacks and Hispanics than they were for Whites and Asians. Why, in a school which 
claims to promote equal opportunities for all of its students, are such unequal results achieved? 
Does CRLS need to find a better way of reaching out to its minority students? Are there different 
academic standards within different racial and ethnic groups? 

There are certainly no easy answers to these questions. We should not strive to find quick 
answers. Rather, we need to open up as a school and talk. We need to have our own school-wide 
dialogue about race, in the classrooms, at assemblies, and within this newspaper. An atmosphere 
ought to be created where students, staff and administrators can discuss their points of view 
comfortably, without fears of attack if their views are considered unpopular. Diversity is a begin- 
ning, not an end. Through dialogue perhaps we can achieve a greater understanding of each other, 
based not upon skin color and ethnicity, but on words, opinions and ideas. 


RF “Feels” Our Apathy 


After an edition of the paper comes out, many comments—both positive and negativé—are 
received. Some students enjoy a particular edition enough td pass on favorable reactions while 
others might express indignation because their names were left out or because they think certain 
articles were dumb, and because they just found it “boring.” 

The apathy of too many students often pervades our school’s community life in general. One 
need only witness the embarrassing behavior of the senior class at a recent class assembly to figure 
that out. The newspaper is another reflection of this fact. Out of a student population of 1,950, 
approximately 40 have contributed at least one piece to the RF this year. 40! That’s approximately 
2% of the student population, which is simply pathetic. At Newton North High School, student 
support is so strong, they have two student newspapers, not just one. Wouldn’t that be awesome if 
it were to happen here at CRLS? The sad truth is, not enough students care to make.a lot of things 
like that possible here. 

When morning annuoncements invite homerooms to pick up copies of the latest edition, 
wholesale numbers of rooms do not respond. As February began, newspapers of the January edi- 
tion were still left untaken from their distribution point in front of the main office. Doesn't this 
mean that too many students did not even take a look at the latest edition of their newspaper? 

The RF staff has tried to get the word out through posters, the Did You Know, the morning 
announcements, Club Day, and a lot of word-of-mouth. Staff membership is open to anyone who 
wants to join. We have tried our best to recruit a deep staff so that the paper could improve, but 
very few students answer the call. 

“Why weren’t we included in the last issue of the Register Forum?” is a popular complaint 
when a notable group or person hasn’t been mentioned in our seven pages of space. To a certain 
extent, I have to agree that it is not good that we haven’t had any articles about the Black Student 
Union in recent memory, as Vonel Lamour states in an article in this issue. The simple fact is that 
we can’t cover everything—there are simply not enough students on our staff to do that, and one 
staff member shouldn’t have to write five or six articles per issue. Basically, the best way a club or 
team can be assured that it will be covered in.the Register Forum is if it sends a member to cover 
that club or team for the newspaper. p 

We should have great hopes for this newspaper—the editors would like to think that the 
student population could be energized and maybe change things around our school. Is this not 
possible anymore? Being an editor of the RF does have many rewards (it helped us get into college 
early), but that doesn’t make it any less hard. For the past few years, your editors have always been 
there—just like all our predecessors since 1891. 

. One student offered a positive comment to the effect of “What you are doing with the Reg- 
ister Forum is, great.” We'd like to think more people feel that way. However, to receive another 
comment that says the paper “sucks,” is, to be blunt, depressing. Still, despite such a negative 
view, this publication wins a “First Place with Special Merit” award from the American Scholastic 
Press Association each year. Someone thinks we’ re doing something good. 

Overall, we are proud of what we have learned and accomplished during our time at the 
Register Forum, despite the general tone of this column. Usually, we think positively about the 
field of journalism in general, and look forward to continuing our work in college and possibly 
beyond. In an era when the American tabloid press and the mainstream media are taking major hits 
for their methods, we know that we have tried our best. Perhaps, that will have to be good enough. 
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— Students Concerns — 


One Student's Voice: A Rebuttal 
By Nick Hildebidle 


In the last issue of this paper Noaman Vaidya 
made the assertion that CRLS is shortchanging its 
students by not scaling AP grades into a student's 
grade point average. This assertion is not only silly, 
it is simply wrong. 

Mr. Vaidya says that Rindge students who take 
AP classes are put at a disadvantage to their counter- 
parts at other schools where their grades are scaled, 
when trying to get jobs and in admission to summer 
programs. For jobs available to high school students, 
one’s grade point average is rarely taken into account. 
Working at McDonald’s is not rocket science, and 
most managers realize this. With regards to summer 
opportunities (and college, for that matter) one’s 
grades are never considered without the accompa- 


nying transcript. Admissions personnel will under- 
stand that Rindge grades are not scaled. We are not 
the only school in the world that does not scale its 
students’ grades, 

Most disturbing about scaling AP grades would 
be that it would continue the myth that AP classes 
are necessary for the “academic student.’” AP classes 
are taught by many fine teachers, and are good ex- 
periences for many students. I simply do not see the 
point of taking another year of American history, 
unless it is a topic in which you are very interested. 

I find that the current grading system is fair for 
students, and I don’t see any reason to place one class 
above another. Doing this would make our school’s 
grading system unfair and unjust. 


Senioritis Has Arrived: Go Easy on 12-graders 


By Neil Kadagathur 


The second semester has finally come, but along 
with it has been a very unusual, but familiar epidemic. 
Students are coming late to school, homework is done 
sparingly, and motivation for doing schoolwork has 
disappeared. What is happening to our students? The 
answer is simple—a syndrome that returns every year 
at the same time—Senioritis. 

As college deadlines have come and gone, so 
has our motivation to do any schoolwork. As seniors, 
we have the right to take it easy. We have worked 
hard at CRLS for three and one-half long years. 
Whether it is rushing to make it to homeroom before 
the way too early 8:12 music plays or staying up late 
to write a research report, we have done our share of 
work at this high school. 

We’ re not asking for much, simply the recogni- 
tion of our teachers and administrators of our 
Senioritis. The 8:12 a.m. homeroom time should be 
pushed back to a more realistic 9:30 a.m. One of the 


biggest symptoms of Senioritis is the need for sleep. 
Once we make it to school, class attendance should 
definitely be optional. As we won’t be seeing too 
much of our peers after this year, we need time to 
socialize, and classes can really cut into that time. 

As for homework, I don’t want to hear that word 
again. Teachers have some nerve to give a senior 
homework. We've gotten enough homework in our 
lives, and there’s a lot more to come. Give us a break. 
Besides, the less homework you give us, the less you 
have to correct. We both win. 

In conclusion, I would just like to warn all of the 
teachers. Senioritis has come down hard on CRLS, 
and all teachers in its path are adyised to bear with it, 
or stay home. There is no cure, no temporary relief, 
and it’s too late for a vaccine. Just follow the above 
requests (and any others that a senior may give you), 
and it will be June before you know it. 


The opinions expressed on these pages are those of the writers and not necessarily those of the high 


school faculty or administration. All submissions must be written and signed by students of CRLS. 
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_I want to shout some useful information 
out to the ears of the youth population of this 
school. Here's a message written by a youth, 
directed toward all youths, concerning some 


initiatives that some youths have taken on to 


educate other Youths, Branded as the future 

of America, we're often purposely misin- 
formed by the powers 
that be. Here are a few 
controversial things I 
want to share. 


Did you know. 


USIA eee 2 


oner is an individual 


more than all the money that the institution had 
ever distributed in its history of investing in 
and renovating reservations. 


MOVE 

Ever heard of MOVE? MOVE is an Afri- 
can-American organization founded by John 
Africa based upon the idea of people reverting 
back to living with one with nature. All of 
MOVE’s members take on the last name of 
Africa to pay homage to their founder, John 
Africa. In addition, the members believe in 


_ practices such as natural births without hospi- 


tals or doctors and letting their hair grow natu- 


my into long dreads. 


MOVE?’s roots are based in Philadelphia. 


What got this organization in trouble was its — 
_ belief that the political, social, and ‘economic: 
structures that existed in the U.S. were racist 
and needed serious reform tion. There is a long ; 


The Wife of Bath and the First Wife 


A Satire by David Hantman 


Editor's note: the Wife of Bath from the Can- 
terbury Tales is having a conversation with 
Hillary Clinton in the following piece. 


First Wife: If there were no other authorities 
on Earth, I would surely say your experience 
has the most worth, my Bill always gains power 
by “building a bridge,” and then I took your 
advice and now I have the only key to the 
fridge; it has been most useful in our matri- 
mony, and now I ride universal health care for 
eternity. 

Wife of Bath: Your words fall true, as another 
Bill (Shakespeare) described women as shrews. 
But don’t be tamed by a man, always maintain 
the upper hand. 

First Wife: | know to keep video tapes on hand 
for the President can’t let out about his secret 
Asian man; especially of promises made by the 
D.N.C. about their collection of foreign mon- 
eys. 

Wife of Bath: Well I see you have kept a good 
executive check but don’t wander Africa with- 
out respect, hold your head high with multi- 
cultural glee and take with you the refrigera- 
tor key. He’ll certainly be gladdened by your 
coming home, sick of an Egg McMuffin in the 
oven, Bill will certainly think of you, and his 
savior not his shrew. 

First Wife: And if Whitewater legal bills gets 
him down? 

Wife of Bath: Strew Ms. Jone’s Hard Copy 
pictures on the White House grounds. If he be- 
gins to suppose marrying you was a blunder, 
cite a shredded interview of McDougal cast- 
ing his alibi asunder. 

First Wife: Wife I fear of White House impro- 
prieties, like Charlie Tree, and Susan 
McDougal is on line three, not to mention Bob 
Bennett's legal fees; dare I say it yet Chelsea’s 


Ever heard of Mumia Abu-Jamal? He was 
a newspaper reporter who accurately reported 
about the unjust aggressions that were directed 
toward MOVE. A couple of years later, Mumia 
was involved in an accident with a police 
cruiser. Somehow, during the arrest, the officer 
was killed. Mumia was charged with the death 
and is currently residing on Death Row. Funny 
thing was that it was never really proven how 
Mumia had killed the officer. 


Political prisoners do exist under the veil 
of the justice system. Of course, they're all for- 
mally held under the guise of disrupting jus- 
tice. However, from what I've learned, the kind 
of justice that has been practiced against them 
appeared to be pretty tainted. 


What About Us? 
So, how does all of this information con- 
cern us? First off, I sense something abnormal, 
How come I never learned about any of these 


a individuals through school or even through the 


public newspaper? How come certain informa- 
tion is free while, others need to be arched 


given us a deficit. 

Wife of Bath: Don’t worry dear, just peddle a 
book, blame welfare and you’ll have ‘em 
hooked; forget the tired campaign finance and 
give those worthless beings on the dole a 
chance. 

First Wife: I might have some religious back- 
ing, a little Jesus will send those heathen 
paparazzi packing. The White House staff is in 
shambles and Mike McCurry keeps making 
gambles, he’ll have to spin and scramble to 
keep our stories in check, while dealing from 
the bottom of the deck. 

Wife of Bath: Don’t be down even though 
(Vince) Foster is underground, at least the true 
documents were never found, but never let your 
guard down, ‘cause Congress is trying to spread 
the word around, . 

First Wife: Our staff keeps droppin’ faster than 
a leaking “Whitewater” raft. Because of the call 
girl Morris got run out of town and Bill keeps 
getting’ caught with his pants down. Appar- 
ently Bill’s not so great ‘cause Paula’s alleg- 
ing date rape. 

Wife of Bath: [ hear ol’ Jim McDougal 
warmed your smile, is Chelsea really your 
child? You claim “It Takes A Village” to raise 
akid well the C.L.A. already did. What of Gore, 
they call him second to the head, how does Mr. 
Clean sleep in the Lincoln bed, if you know 
what I mean. 

First Wife: Jimbo was more Heaven’s Gate 
than a great date. However in terms of the vice 
prez he may be clean after a shower but like in 
all things I hold all the power. 

Wife of Bath: Well, talking about husbands 
on the run is always a lot of fun, but I must 
depart back to the dead, hope this séance 
cleared your head. 
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Some Avenues for Us 

There are several upcoming opportu- 
nities of education, empowerment, and in- 
volvement. 1) Sometime soon, there is go- 
ing to be a Youth Conference held at 
Roxbury Community College. This is a con- 
ference for youths, organized by youths. 
There will be a variety of speakers includ- 
ing activists who were involved in the 1960s 
Civil Rights Movement and a forum for 
youths who want to share their experiences 
pertaining to the struggles that they face in 
educational institutions and in their commu- 
hities. 


2) Project Hip-Hop in Boston is starting up | 
a youth newspaper. Anyone interested in — 
yoicing their concerns over current social 
or political issues such as violence, the qu 


3) In March, ‘there is going tote a 
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Students Bank on Summer Experience at E.C.S.B. 


The East Cambridge Savings Bank will offer 
Cambridge Rindge and Latin students an 
opportunity to become bank teller interns 
during this upcoming summer. Six CRLS 
students reported as interns to the Bank on 
August 11, 1997. They spent the three weeks 
learning bank regulations, policies, and rules 
through teller activities and summarizing 
material read. The following paragraphs give 
an account of activities encountered 

— Janet Rife 
CRLS Teacher of Banking Operations 


By John Flajnik, Pilot 
During the last three weeks of the summer 
‘as-student bank tellers from») CRLS, we were 
‘trained at-East Cambridge Savings Bank 
‘branches. It was a great experience, working 
with the employees and with the customers. We 
were paid to learn about banking. The ECSB 
has an excellent training program for interested 
high school students. 

Our first week of training was split between 
studying at the ECSB operations and training 
facility and observing business at the various 
branches of the bank. We were split into teams 
of two for training. | was teamed with Jeff 
Goldstein and we were assigned to the 
Highland Avenue branch in Somerville. 

The second and third weeks were devoted 
to training. Each of the student bank tellers was 
assigned a trainer to teach proper techniques. 
First, | observed my trainer as she handled all 
transactions at the teller window while using 
good customer service skills. It-did not take 
long before | knew exactly what she was doing. 
She was. a great trainer because she was so 
friendly and was excellent at explaining 
everything. By the second week I performed 
the majority of transactions except in special 
cases or during busy times. I enjoyed working 
with the people at the bank. It was a 
comfortable and respectful environment. 

I was interested in banking and signed up 
for this great program. I now look back at my 
teller training and realize I finished it knowing 
more about banking, business, and myself. 


Augusto Ustariz, Academy 
Our first meeting began on August 11 at the 
Operations Center of East Cambridge Savings 
Bank. At first, I was a little nervous and anxious 
before my.colleagues came, but after everybody 
arrived, 1 knew two people, Carlos and John. 
On the first day, we went over the bank's 
security process, dress codes, and schedule for 
_ the remaining time. After an introductory 
Set aad iene 
center and saw the different departments. 
ae ee ee iia between 
eading books and working in the branches. 
jile at the area, we read books about proce- 


but in case I needed him he was always there. 

During those two weeks I learned what it is 
like to be a bank teller. I now have a better idea 
how the banking system works. 


Hiu Kei Chow, Fundamental 

During the summer of my junior year, | par- 
ticipated in the East Cambridge Savings Bank 
training for three weeks. The training is in col- 
laboration with the Bank Operation course of- 
fered at CRLS. It is a unique opportunity which 
provides a hands-on learning atmosphere and 
experience. 

First, the trainees reviewed and discussed 
various bank procedures, such as dress code 
and confidentiality. Then, each of us was as- 
signed to a branch for training. I was the only 
one assigned to the ECSB Canal Park branch. 
I observed my trainers for the first few days, 
and learned how to perform different types of 
transactions, such as deposits, withdrawals, 
check cashing, money orders, and recognition 
of counterfeit money. 

Overall, | really enjoyed the three-week 
training. It was fascinating to see the banking 
process from inside a bank, since I understood 
little of banking procedures before the train- 
ing. It enriched my knowledge and gave me 
first-hand business experience in dealing with 
customers and learning many financial options. 
I would definitely recommend this wonderful 
opportunity to anyone who is interested. 


Jeff Goldstein, Pilot 
This past summer, I was trained at the East 
Cambridge Savings Bank to be a student teller 
at CRLS. Debbie and Rena were my trainers 
at the Operations Center, where we covered 
topics including the bank codes of conduct, 


teller responsibilities, security procedures, 


counterfeit bills, and bad-checks. My trainer 
at the Highland Office was Teresa. The first 
week, I watched her do transactions. The 
second week, I did transactions by myself, and 
by the third week, I had my own cash. 

This was an excellent way to end the 
summer. I learned a new skill, met many new 
people in the real world as well from my school, 
received pay, and learned my way around East 
Cambridge and Somerville, which is helpful. 


All of the people working at East Cambridge ~ 


Savings Bank, as well as the customers, are 


terrific people, and I am glad I capitalized on . 


this opportunity. 


Dorothie Ferdinand, Fundamental 
This summer I had a great time working at 
East Cambridge Savings Bank (E.C.S.B.) 
through the Cambridge Rindge and Latin 
School (C.R.L.S.) banking internship program. 
The first day of my on-the-job training I met 
my advisor; her name was Fem Fernandi. | 
watched as she conducted transactions. She 


- explained to me what she was doing and why 


she was entering certain numbers into the 
nee Pebsted Rh A Gate’ Soe 


handling complex transactions. Overall, the 
internship was a wonderful experience to 
remember because I acquired so much 
information and had tons of fun! 


Carlos A. Perez, Academy 
[had a great experience at the East Cambridge 
Savings Bank. The first week of training we 
divided the week with three days in the ECSB 
Operational Center and two days at our 
designated branch. At the Operations Center we 


Newest Club at CRLS 


read all day long about the bank's rules and 
regulations. I was assigned to the Main Office 
for my internship training. There 1 watched 
and performed teller jobs such as running 
checks, making withdrawals, deposits, and 
microencoding the checks. | did many jobs 
which were enjoyable. | liked the experience 
I had at the bank; all of the staff members 
were extremely nice. This is a very good 
program which I would recommend to 
anyone interested in the banking business. 


Girls Make History with Ice Hockey 


By Ned Colby 
Editor in Chief 

The brand-new CRLS girls’ ice hockey club 
played its first scrimmage recently, squaring off 
against Boston Latin on Tuesday, February 10. 
In the first girls’ ice hockey game in CRLS his- 
tory, the Falcons played hard but came up short 
in the end, losing 11-5 to Latin. 

“Tt’s not as bad as it sounds,” says team mem- 
ber Natalie Akula, referring to the score. She 
pointed out that the CRLS club is essentially like 
a freshman team, with several inexperienced 
hockey players, while the Boston Latin group 
was more like a JV team. The game was held 
after-school at Gore Street Rink in East Cam- 









By Lisa Bairos 

Associate Editor 

Q: How old are you and what grade and house 
are you in? 








A: 1am 17 years 
old and am a 
junior in Funda- 
mental. 

Q: Have you al- 
ways lived in 
Cambridge? 
A: No, I moved 
here this past 


































Bangladesh. 

Q: Why did 
your family de- 
cide to move to America? 

A: They wanted to give my brother and me 
a chance to get a better education. 

Q: How did you feel about leaving your na- 
tive country? 

A: Bangladesh is a poor country, and the 
schools here in America are better and ev- 
erything is more advanced, but I really miss 
my friends and family. My parents both live 
back i in pieeiaiesh , but eshey take al vis- 





Vaneeta Hussin 










Senior Spotlight: Vaneeta Hussin Has Come Far 


-are a lot of subjects and classes to choose 
summer from 





nomics. After college I want to go back to” 


bridge, and the team was cheered on by many 
members of the CRLS track teams, who ran 
over from the high school as a part of their 
practice. 

In its first year of operation, the girls’ 
hockey club only practiced about once a week, 
and their second and final scrimmage of the 
year was scheduled to be held on Tuesday, 
February 12. A “developmental club,” ap- 
proximately 20 CRLS students came out for 
the team this year. Next year, the club will try 
to attract more participants and play more 
games, and move towards eventually becom- 
ing a full-fledged team at CRLS. 


Q: What kind of things did you and your 
friends do for fun back in Bangladesh? 
A: We liked going shopping, watching 
movies, going to friends’ houses and hear- 
ing their bands play, and we also hung out 
a lot at the Hard Rock Cafe there. 

Q: With whom do you live? 

A: I live with my aunt, my two cousins, 
and my brother, Fahim, who is a freshman 
in Fundamental. 

Q: How do you like CRLS so far? 

A: The teachers are really nice and there 


from. It's a big school. 

Q: What is your favorite subject? 

A: English 

Q: What is your favorite type of music? 
A: Alternative 

Q: Have you traveled to many different 
places? 

A: Yes, I have traveled to Thailand, Nepal, 
India, Singapore, England and France. 
Q: Whatare your future plans after CRLS? 
A: I plan on going on to college. I hope to 
go to Tufts University and major in Eco- 









sets 
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Stars Two CRLS Graduates 


“Good Will Hunting” is a Good Movie 


By Leah Beeferman 
Register Forum Staff 

Some movies just have it all: a good plot, 
real characters to whom you get attached, some 
psychological 
presence, the 
ever popular 
love story, and 
the right Boston 


accent. In 
“Good Will 
Hunting,” na- 
tive CRLS 


graduates, Matt 
Damon and Ben 
Affleck, cer- 
tainly put it all 
together to write 
and star in one of the best movies of the year. 

Set in South Boston and Cambridge, the 
story traces Will Hunting (Damon), a 20-year 
old math genius who, despite his talents, is 
mired with a janitorial job at MIT. He is stuck 
between two worlds: working class South Bos- 
ton, where he lives alone, and the upper class 
prestigious university world of Cambridge. A 





Ben AMeck "90 (Yearbook photo) 


40-minute train ride separates the two worlds 
in which he lives. Every evening he returns to 
South Boston to go out drinking with his three 
buddies, Chuckie (Affleck), Morgan (Casey 
Affleck), and Billy (Cole Hauser). One after- 
noon, while driving, they get into a fight. Will 
is arrested. Luckily, Professor Lambeau 
(Stellan Skarsgard), a math professor at MIT, 
by chance discovers Will’s prodigious talent. 
Lambeau decides to bail him out of jail - in 
exchange for weekly math sessions and an 
agreement to work with a psychologist. The 
first sessions with a series of therapists go no- 
where: Will’s troubled childhood doesnit get 
discussed. But, then Lambeau takes Will to his 
old college roommate, Sean McGuire (Robin 
Williams), who teaches psychology at Bunker 
Hill Community College. At about the same 
time, Will meets and starts a relationship with 
Skylar (Minnie Driver), a British student at 
Harvard. Will is happy in this relationship, but 
doesn’t allow himself to get too close to Skylar. 
This ties in with Will’s struggle about commit- 
ment, who he is, and what he wants out of life. 

“Good Will Hunting” is about Willis 


struggle between two worlds. He fears leaving 
one world but is suspicious of entering the 
other. It is also about true friendship, caring, 
and about growing up. The movie shows that 
taking risks is 
okay, even for 
those who are 
not geniuses. 
You feel you are 
part of the 
movie when 
Will and his 
friends hang out 
around familiar 
sites in Harvard 
Square, MIT, 
and Boston. 
You cry when 
you learn what Will went through as a child 
and that his less-gifted friends may be trapped 
in their world for their whole lives. 

Damon and Affleck, who studied drama 
with Gerry Speca at CRLS, star in other high 
budget and big time films, but they certainly 
found their “good will” niche with this one. 
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Winter Sports Bring Excitement. Here 


Boys’ Track 2nd in GBL; 
Records Broken 


By Adam Zeisel 
Register Forum Staff 

“Coming into the season we had high hopes 
for winning the Greater Boston League and 
State titles given our pride in CRLS and depth 
of talent,” said assistant boys’ track coach, Jesse 
Cody. “Unfortunately with the loss to Peabody 
at the beginning of the season, it was hard to 
keep our focus. But, with the leadership of the 
captains (Matt Birkett, Justin Braman, Gean 
Writty, and Ret Taylor), we were able to move 
on and finish the season with a record of seven 
wins and one loss.” The other coaches of the 


team this year are head coach, Jamahl Prince, 





By Jamielle M. Walker. 
Register Forum Staff _ 

The school year is half over and most 
CRLS students have been faced with a com- 
mon question asked on standardized appli- 
cations or tests: What is your racial or ethnic 
group? For some students this question can 
be answered with ease, but for some this one 
question can not be easily answered by just 
checking “One of the following.” 

One student ponders the question of be- 
ing African-American vs. Multiracial. One 
parent is from the West Indies and is part Cau- 
casian while the other parent is African- 
American and part Chinese and Indian. Both 
parents wish to be identified as African- 
American, but does that make the child A fri- 

can-American also?. 

I’m not sure which race I am,” responds 
the student, who does not wish to be identi- 
fied. “Right now I put Multiracial if that op- 
Honis offered. If not, I check eg 
can.” 












xe 


Another ae Rords “I check fr 


Racial Identity on College 
Applications Causes Worries 


" started reading a magazine. There was a test 


and assistants, Pershing Reed (for sprints), and 
Scott Cody (for long distance). 

Most victories were lop-sided because Cam- 
bridge runners dominated their events. Three 
League records were broken: Erick Bernard 
(300 meters), Adam Zeisel (600 meters), and 
the 4x400 meter relay (consisting of Kyle 
Baxter, Cedric Jean-Louis, Adam Zeisel, and 
Winger Danier). 

Track athletes follow a daily schedule de- 
pending on the distance of their races. They 
also have bi-weekly workouts which are quite 
exhausting. “Beginning freshmen faced the 
challenge and showed great persistence and 
will to win. This bodes well for the future,” 
exclaimed Coach Prince. Coach Cody added, 
“Remember that track is 10 percent physical 
and 90 percent mental.” 









not just disappear in a person.” 

Another topic that comes up relating to 
race is this question: Is Asian or Asian 
American still considered a minority? 

“I was sitting in the guidance office and 









inside for high school seniors to'see which 
kind of college was compatible: You an- 
swered questions like GPA and academic 
interest. For each answer you would deduct 
or add points to your score. When I check 
Asian I had to deduct three points from my 
score. I later looked back and saw that be- 
ing Caucasian deducted that same points as 
Asian but not the: sarhe 4 “points as sen other 
racial or ethnic group.” 

An additional worry ahalit. race comes 
up during the college process: Is being Cau- 
casian or Asian going to hinder my chances 
of getting into a college? 

"Colleges are looking for majority stu- 
dents. I did not know whether to check the 
optional box for my race, because I worried 
that being, white might by my chances 
























CRLS is proud of its seniors for their hard 
work and dedication. They encouraged others 
by cheering and showing team spirit on and 
off the track. Many of the athletes will test their 
skills and carry the CRLS name at the Class A 
State Meet on February 15th at the Reggie 
Lewis Center in Boston. 


Boys’ Basketball On A Roll 
Heading into Tourney 


By Ned Colby 
Editor-in-Chief 

The CRLS boys’ basketball team has con- 
tinued its winning ways this season, just like 
many of its predecessors have in the past. With 
a 16-1 record at presstime, the team has sur- 
prised many observers who expected this year 
to just be a “rebuiiding season.” Obviously, it 
has turned into much more than that. 

A recent 45-41 win over second-place 
Medford epitomized the Falcons’ season so far, 
Cambridge played good, consistent and some- 
times stifling defense. Despite a run by 
Medford near the end, Cambridge was able to 
take the lead with a clutch shot by senior An- 
thony Francois, and two free throws by fresh- 
man Louis Ford sealed the victory. 

Another staple of the CRLS basketball team, 
as always, has been its quickness and its abil- 
ity to run. When Cambridge is not engaged in 
a defensive battle, it is usually bad news for 
the opposing team. This was apparent in two 
Tecent wins over GBL foes Peabody (66-40) 
and Revere (67-47). In the Peabody game, jun- 
ior Josh Baker led the Falcons with 23 points, 
and sophomore Derek Marris scored 11. 
Against Revere, Baker added 15 (his average 
for the season, good for third in the GBL), while 
senior Jared King and enor. Sam oe 
scored 13 points each. : y 

With the regular season almost complete, 
Cambridge leads the GBL witha 14-0 league 
record, and the team is currently ranked #3 in 
the Boston Globe scholastic poll. Last season, 
when coach Lance Dottin was in his’ first sea- 
son at the helm, the team swooned in midseason 
but then recovered to make a Cinderella-type 
run through the state tournament before fall- 
ing in the Di Seis ‘This season, the 







Let it Snow! Let it Snow! 


Students Talk 
about Snow Days 









By Lindsay Walker 
Register Forum Staff 

7 AM. Your brain suddenly becomes 
aware of the on-going beeping of the 
alarm. Just as you manage to drag your- 
self out of bed, your mom strolls in. 
“School has been canceled, on account of 
the snow.” One of the sweetest sentences 
in the English language has been spoken. 
As the proclamation sinks in, you won- 
der: what do I do now? 

According to CRLS students, there are 
many things you can do on this day off. 
You’re most likely wondering why these 
people in the above scenario are still out 
of their beds. They probably won’t be for 
long. That’s right. The most popular an- 
swer to the question “what do you do on 
snow days?” was SLEEP! Surprised? I 
think NOT, considering most people can’t 
go to bed at 7 or 8 PM to get a good long 
night’s sleep! However, once the scholars 
are finally up, ready, starting the day, there 
are many activities they do. 

The most popular conscious activity stu- 
dents said they did on snow days was 
watch TV. Next up was going out with 
friends to the movies, the mall, or just 
hanging out! #3? Well, this answer had 
to do with the major problem with snow: 
shoveling. On the bright side, most young 
people who spend their day off slaving 
away with a shovel made money for their 
time. A few other pastimes were men- 
tioned: reading, listening to music, stay- 
ing home, and (gasp!) doing housework 
and homework. 

Now that you’ve been awake and ac- 
tive for a little while, you suddenly look 
outside, see the snow, and get that uncon- 
trollable urge to go out! If this sounds fa- 
miliar, you’re not alone: many students 
stated they took advantage of the snow on 
the ground, Most popular outdoor event 
involving the white stuff was snowball 
fights, but building snowmen and sledding 
were a close second! A couple more sports 
were mentioned, such as skiing and foot- 
ball. 

Unfortunately, there is a downside to 
these breaks from classes: you have to 
make up the days at the end of the year, 
and most CRLS attendants said this policy 
bothered them. The school has five storm 
days built in to the schedule, but well over. 
half the students surveyed recalled having 
more than five snow days in a single year. — 
A few students thought of other draw-— 
backs. One student remarked that snow 
days can have a disadvantage “because you — 
don’t know until that day and you still ha’ 
to do all the homework.” Another com- 
mented that snow days can interfere with | 
school work, and “if you have to talk toa | 
teacher” snow days can be a problem. ri 

There you have it, the scoop on snow! 

No matter if you love that powdering white | 
. matter that falls from the sky or absolutel : 
despise anything having to do with « 
there are plenty of ways to enjoy ler ) 
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21st Century 


Register Forum 
Modernizes; 
-Goess On-line 


By Dayid Schanzle 
Register Forum Staff 

CRLS’ Register Forum has under- 
gone some changes for 1998. The major 
change to undergo the school paper has 
been the online version of the publica- 
tion. By going to hitp-/www.highwired. 
netand clicking “CRLS Register Forum,” 
you can theoretically read up-to-date ar- 
ticles on sports, school news, and recent 
editorials. One can also enter an article 
for revision by the editors to be on this 
website. 

This is a step towards greeting the 
21st century. On the plus side, if the staff 
goes all out, dedicated CRLS students can 
keep up with news around the school 
without haying to wait for the next issue 
of the Register Forum to come out. Un- 
fortunately this would require a fairly 
large newspaper staff to cover all the sto- 
ries that go on around the school. This 
means that students have to cover daily 

“articles or write: many atone time to ee 
a variety on the online site. 

On the downside, a person not af- 
filiated with CRLS could submit an ar- 
ticle from another publication and the edi- 
tors would have no way of knowing 
whether it was authentic or not, Some- 
one could then sue the paper for plagia- 
rism, and the Register Forum staff does 
not have the time, the money or the in- 
fluence to deal with such problems. While 
this is unlikely to happen, other problems 
could beset the online Register Forum. 

____ Still, this marks another step for- 
ward into the future for a paper that has 
been consistently ahead of its time ever 

since its creation in 1891. At 107 years 
old, the Register Forum is one of the old- 
est, if not the oldest, continuously oper- 
ating high school papers in the nation. In 
addition to the online edition, the news- 
print version of the RF will also now be 
submitted electronically to the printer, in- 
stead of being hand- delivered, beginning 
with the April issue; 

___ At the present time, the RF staff is 





































focusing its attention on the regularnews- 


print edition of the paper. The Register 


The Pilot Play Turns 25 


Malorie Cox, Malik McMullen, Ramon Baynes, Sara Morgan perform in the 25th annual Pilot 


School Play. (Photo by L. Aaronson) 





‘Stayin' Alive’ Promotes 


By Meng Li and Samantha Waldron 
Register Forum Staff 

Half an hour before the 25th annual Pilot 
Play was scheduled to begin on Friday evening, 
April 3rd, an immense crowd made up mostly of 
CRLS students and parents were gathered out- 
side Fitzgerald Auditorium, waiting in line to get 
a good seat in the theater. Determined to get in 
before all the good seats were taken, everyone 
was pushing towards the doors hoping the the- 
ater would open soon and the play would begin. 

The play opened with a slide show accom- 
panied in the background by the band, made up 
of Ross Kochman (keyboards), Ben Ewen- 
Campen (guitar), Eli Levin-Goldstein (alto sax), 
Malik McMullen (tenor sax) and Brian McKenna 
(drums). The strong opening skit was about two 
Matt Damon and Ben Affleck wannabes, trying 
to write a good skit for the Pilot Play. 

After a mellifluous song entitled "So Good” 
sung by Malorie Cox, Kiki Johnson, Sandra 
Lima, Alyssa Tingle, Maja Toncic, Sophie 
Walker, Jessica McDaniels, Sonja Totten-Harris 
and Marie Alcindor, the Spice Boys and the 
Hanson sisters exploded on the stage lip- 
synching to those ever-popular songs “Wannabe” 
and “Hmmmbop.” They started prancing around 
two evil restructurers from the school board, try- 
ing to convince them to not abolish Pilot. In the 
end, Sporty Spice and Ginger Spice charmed the 
school officials away, getting a cheer from the 
audience. 

After the Spices skipped off the stage, and 
the fans of Cambridge and “Medfa” basketball 
cheered and screamed until their voices were 
hoarse, “Sofa So Good” came on. This skit, with 
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Spirit and Family of Pilot 


movie included, was probably the most popular 
part of the enire play. The saga of the sofa and 
the characters in the film (Vinnie Deplayer, 
Geechie Suede, Mr. Gas, Tiny, Ghostface and all 
the others) captivated the audience's attention and 
received a lot of applause. 

Next came on Alex Koch dressed up as Bill 
Clinton, complete with white dyed hair. He man- 
aged to talk about the national budget and Monica 
Lewinsky at the same time by using clever puns 
such as “..and let's bring to the head of the mat- 
ter...” and “I am going to go down very hard on 
these reforms...” 

After Larry the Ace defeated Sarasin in 
“Wrestlemania,” “Soul Train” came on exhibit- 
ing some “old-school” artists incliding Beastie 
Boys, Milli Vanilli, and Vanilla Ice. Lastly, ev- 
erybody who acted in the play came onstage for 
“Love Train,” and danced up and down the audi- 
torium, enjoying themselves in the final act of 
the Pilot Play. 

The Play was made up of some very funny 
and sometimes political skits, talented singing and 


’ rapping, and skilled dancing. Everyone who was 


involved in the play seemed to be having a great 
time, and that reflected onto the audience, which 
was enthralled by the whole production. The en- 
ergy that all the students exerted onstage was so 
powerful that everybody in the auditorium had 
no other choice but to be pulled in by the Pilot 
students. The band which played throughout the 
production also provided great entertainment. 
These two reporters even overheard one girl whis- 
per to her friend, "Wow, the band is so good! If 
they came out with a CD, I would buy it!" 


Nick Snow ’s “Hong Kong’s 
Lost Boy” win first prize in 
the Writing Center/Register 


CRLS Grads 
Damon, Affleck 
Win Oscars 


By Aditi Sen 
Register Forum Staff 

While “Good Will Hunting” has made these 
two guys famous, we have always known Matt 
Damon and Ben Affleck as two high school kids 
who were once just like us—walking the CRLS 
hallways; going to classes in the same class- 
rooms; taking tests with some of the same teach- 
ers. We have always known about their movies— 
but it’s only now that everyone else is starting to 
realize that these two now-famous guys came 
from our school. 

Affleck, born August 15, 1972 in Berkeley, 
California, grew up in Cambridge. He met 
Damon when their mothers, both schoolteach- 
ers, made them play together. Damon, mean- 
while, was born right here in Cambridge on Oc- 
tober 8, 1970. Both have brothers—Matt’s 
brother Kyle is three years older and is an artist 
while Ben’s brother Casey is three years younger 
and an actor (he was also in “Good Will Hunt- 
ing”). Before the release of “Good Will Hunt- 
ing,” not many people had heard of these two 
CRLS alumni, but they both have had a long his- 
tory in film. Matt Damon’s first film was “Mys- 
tic Pizza,” in which he had one line. Damon has 
been in (though not starred) in several movies, 
including “Courage Under Fire,” “School Ties” 
(along with Ben Affleck), and “Geronimo.” He 
is also in “The Rainmaker” which is now play- 
ing along with, of course, “Good Will Hunting.” 
Coming soon for Damon are several films: “Sav- 
ing Private Ryan” (with Tom Hanks and directed 
by Steven Spielberg), “Dogma” (along with 
Affleck), “The Talented Mr. Ripley” and “Round- 

s.” Ben has been in movies such as “School 
Ties,” “Dazed and Confused,” “Mallrats,” “Glory 
Daze,” and “Chasing Amy.” “Phantoms,” “Ar- 
mageddon” and “Dogma” are all to be released 
in 1998. 

As we know, both Matt and Ben went to 
CRLS (they used to enjoy what they called “busi- 
ness Iunches” in the media caf.!).. Both went on 
to attend Harvard University (Matt majored in 
English, but dropped out several times to make 
movies and was 12 credits short of earning his 
B.A.; Ben dropped out to make movies as well) 
and Ben also attended the University of Vermont. 
As it happens, the script for “Good Will Hunt- 
ing” came out of a forty-page, one-act play that 
Matt was supposed to write for an English class 
at Harvard. He took the play to his long-time 
friend (Affleck) and the two put the script to- 
gether. It was the story that we all know so well 
now—of a mathematical genius who washes the 
floors at MIT and happens to figure out a com- 
plex proof to the surprise and amazement of a 
professor. The professor, determined to make 
something out of this Will Hunting (Damon) tries 
to teach him and get him jobs with the help of a 
psychologist, played by Robin Williams and a 
Harvard pre-med student Skylar, played by 
Minnie Driver (Damon once had a girlfriend by 
the name of Skylar). 

(continued on page 3) 
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Kelsey Sims-Meyer, Tenzin 
Dongshi, and Adam Fogel are 
Solon in the first LS 
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) Projects Exhibited 
n Annual Science Fair 


Tt is the day before the science fair and 
you think to yourself, “Hmmmm! I have to do 
a science fair project by tomorrow.” You 
quickly consult your science book to look up 
something very easy, and quickly get to work 
making up the results you supposedly spent 
weeks recording. That morning, on the way to 
school you write your notebook and forge the 

dates on the tops of the pages. If this occur- 
rence in your life sounds familiar, you're not 
alone, but you should be ashamed of yourself! 
On March 5, CRLS hosted another sci- 
ence fair with almost 300 projects on the tables 
_ that took up half of the field house. The sci- 
ence projects covered a wide range of topics 
from biology projects with incomprehensible 
titles, to projects testing the tooth cleaning ef- 
‘ fectiveness of bubble gum, AP Biology teacher 
__ Julie Snyder volunteered to oversee the science 
___ fairina moment of weakness while surrounded 
__ by her peers, and by doing so committed her- 
_ self to long days and early mornings in the ef- 
~ fort to organize the flood of projects that were 
_ entered very late in the game. 
? . The Winners 

\ Six projects were awarded the top five 
_. Places in the fair, and those six were sent to the 

_- Tegional science fair in Somerville. 


_ project. “The Effects of Starvation on Cope- 
pod Excretion Rate.” 
; Laurel Drane clinched second place for 
__ her venture into the world of horticulture, 
_ “Stem Elongation of Tulips.” 

Competing for third place were: David 
__, Schanzle with a device that looked remarkably 
© Tike a giant eggbeater that was part of a project 
\ ie he entered for the third time in a row, “The De- 
: ‘velopment of a Flyball Governor for a Darrieus 
Windmill.” Duking it out with Schanzle was 
Ariful Gani with his ever interesting “Corol- 

las Effect Upon Draining Water.” 
Andrew Manso captured fourth place with 
__ a project doctors should pay especially close 
A attention to, “The Effect of Handwashing on 

_ Communicable Diseases.” 

a Last but certainly not least was the amaz- 
ing Aman Milner for his investigation of plants, 
_ “The Effect of Gibberellins on Kidney Bean 

Rice presented her project at a Harvard 

symposium and went straight to the state fi- 
nals, and thus could not attend the regional sci- 
ence fair competition. Luckily, however, the 
Temaining group of students were joined at 
Somerville by Sam Osceola and Therese 
Salameh. 
: : [While the numerous students from Lex- 
_ ington and Somerville stood by their projects, 
wearing preppy formal clothes and playing 
computer games, the Cambridge students 
___ walked around the fair dressed in their street 
ar clothes throwing a tennis ball around, making 
BP fun of the other projects and commenting on 
___ how easy it would be to steal some of the unat- 
__ tended computers and monitors that were all 
around the fair.] 

Out of the regional science fair David 
Schanzle advanced to.the states, edging out 
_ 40th in a field of 40 top places. There he will 
join fellow Rindge student Elizabeth Rice at 
_ MIT to represent Cambridge. 


7 
{ Elizabeth Rice won Ist place for her 
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nce Team Places 
in State Olympiad 


man Vaidya 
Forum Staff 
CRLS Science Team turned in an 


performance at the State Science - 
| on March 21 at Framingham State 











A ROUND SCHOOL 


Submit an article or photo of your school activty for the next "Around School." . 


juniors consisted of Bushra Makiya, Noaman 
Vaidya, Nigel Wang, and Rabi Whitaker. Fi- 
nally, the seniors were Bruk Endale, Bridget 
Hanna, Josh Packard, Lucia Somberg, Umung 
Varma, and Lu Yin. 

Efforts Pay Off 

The team prepared for months for the 
competition and stayed in school until 7 or 8:00 
p.m. during the two final weeks. The team’s 
efforts paid off in many of the events. 

Out of the 20 events, there were 17 fin- 
ishes in thetop 10. Bushra Makiya and Umung 
Varma placed an impressive eighth in Experi- 
mental Design. In “Write It- Do It,” one team 
member described a complex figure made out 
of Lego’s or comparable material, while an- 
other team member built it. Bridget Hanna and 
Rabi Whitaker placed fourth in the event. An 
event which required the interpretation of to- 
pographical maps, “Road Scholars,” provided 
the team no problem. Josh Packard and Bridget 
Hanna came in fourth, one of the best finishes 
in school history. In “What are you Trying to 
Tell Me?” Lucia Somberg and Willie Leight 
earned a Silver Medal. The event required the 
reading of graphs and similar challenges. 
Bridget Hanna and Ben Somberg, placed fourth 
in “Earth, Sea, and Sky,” an event which tested 
knowledge of Earth Science. In “Water Qual- 
ity,” the team of Nigel Wang and Lu Yin won, 
which was a major improvement over last 
year’s performance. Lucia Somberg and 
Noaman Vaidya rocked the competition and 
eared a shiny Gold Medal in “Cell Biology,” 
an event that tested students’ knowledge of 
everything having to do with the cell. 

In the Insect Identification event, “Don’t 
Bug Me!” Rabi Whitaker and Walter Drisdell 
came in eighth. In “Physics Lab,” Josh Packard 
and Bushra Makiya got a Gold Medal. A new 
event, “Can’t Judge a Powder by its Color,” 
had Samir Asthana and Willie Leight identify 
one white powder via conductivity tests, solu- 


bility test, etc. The two showed they were wor- 
_ thy with a bronze medal finish. Lucia Somberg 


and Rabi Whitaker, in “Redesigner Genes,” a 
genetics test, left the competition in the dust 
and received a gold medal for their efforts. Ina 
trial event testing astronomy, “Reach for the 
Stars,” Bruk Endale and Walter Drisdell won a 
Bronze Medal. 

The day also included four building events 
where a contraption had to have been built prior 
to the competition. In “Bottle Rocket” a team 
must keep a two-liter bottle in the air for as 
long as possible using a parachute and fins. The 
members on the event were concerned that the 
bad weather would make the event difficult. 
The team of Bruk Endale, Walter Drisdell, 
Mohammed Khalifa, and Nat Robinson, how- 
ever, came through and won the event attain- 
ing a Gold Medal. In “Bungie Egg Drop,” the 
team of Bushra Makiya, Mohammed Khalifa, 
Ben Somberg, and Nigel Wang, came away 
with a Silver Medal. The event required that 
the team build a contraption with an egg at- 
tached at the end. The egg was dropped from 
two unknown heights and the team with the 
egg closest to the ground won. On the first drop, 
the egg actually touched the ground. Finally, 
in the “Scrambler” event, CRLS teammates Lu 
Yin, Willie Leight, and Umung Varma re- 
bounded from a rocky start to place a respect- 
able ninth. In the event, teams were required 
to build a car with an egg on the front that could 
travel 12 meters and stop before hitting a wall 
at the end. 

Despite the astounding results from the 
events, the Cambridge team was topped by 
Lexington High School, which will go on to 
represent Massachusetts at the National Com- 
petition in Michigan. 

Coaches Thanked 

Also notable were the efforts of the 
coaches. Tad Sudnick and Kris Newton gave 
an incredible amount of support to the team, 
while simultaneously organizing the entire 
event. Sally Buta, the “team mom,” also helped 
and provided-the much needed emotional sup- 
port for the team. Nadeem Vaidya, a current 
Harvard Junior, a member of the CRLS Class 
of 95, and a former CRLS nae orenbai” 


ish. canine 





_ as a group. ‘ routes 





Register Forum Copy Editor, Leah Beeferman traveled to France with the CRLS French 
Exchange. She is seen here on one of the many "ponts''above the river Seine.(Photo by Anonymous) 


Chess Team Heads to 
L.A. for Nationals 


By Dan Bock 
Register Forum Staff 

This year has been a major success for the 
CRLS Chess Team. In December, the team won 
its first New England Junior Team Champion- 
ship. In February, they performed as well at 
the biggest team tournament in the world—U.S. 
Amateur Team East. In March, they won the 
Northeast District championship and placed 
second at the state championship. The team will 
be playing in the National High School Chess 
Championship in Los Angeles in May. 

Along with the usual success of the team, 
this year there has been some individual suc- 
cess for team members. Freshman Jeff Magid 
won the national 9th-grade championship in 
November. Senior Captain Lu Yin won the state 
high school championship in February. No 
CRLS student had ever won either title. 

There was one disappointment this year. 
For the first time in seven years, the team did 
not win the state championship. They suffered 
an upset loss against Newton North. Of the four 
players on the team that also included Magid, 
Yin, and Dan Bock, only Adam Fogel won his 
game. Newton North won the match by a score 
of 21/2 to 1'/2. 

Overall, the chess team has done very well 
in the 1997-98 school year. They hope to cap it 
off with a strong performance at the Nationals 
where they have placed in the top five in the 
country each of the past three years. 


CRLS Contingent Re- 


turns From France 


By Leah Beeferman 
Copy Editor 

Well, another succesful CRLS trip has just 
been completed; students just returned from 
France where they completed an exchange with 
Lycee Leonardo da Vinci in Amboise, France. 
On March 19, 1998, the group took off on Brit- 
ish Airways for a twelve day stay in France. 
The first weeks we stayed with families in 
Amboise, the heart of the Loire Valley/Cha- 
teaux Region of France, and the students fin- 
ished the trip off with three days in Paris. 

Being in Amboise was a great experience 
for most. This writer stayed with a 17-year-old 
senior named Angelique Septseault. The 
Septseault family are among the nicest people 
I've ever met. They were extremely nice to me. 
Angelique was always armed with her little 
French/English dictionary, ready to translate 
something for me when necessary. Her father, 
an interior designer, worked on the draperies 
for Mick Jagger's chateau in the region. So, 
lucky for me, I got to go into the summer home 
of a famous rock star. Not only did I get to see 
it, walk around, and take pictures, but also Mr. 
Septseault gave me fabric samples from a num- 


ber of the rooms, complete with labels and 


prices. That doesn't happen every day... 
Otherwise, the students did most things 


no 





marble winding staircase goes up to all the tow- 
ers, huge tapestries cover all the walls, and the 
aura of being where kings and queens lived 
floats all around you. This held true for the other 
chateaux we explored: Chateau Chenonceau, 
and Chateau d’ Amboise. We also saw the grand 
gardens of the Chateau Villandry, which are 
tremendous in size and complex in patterns and 
architecture. 

Aside from the chateaux, we were given 
a good dose of science by visiting the big 
nuclear power plant in France and a pharma- 
ceutical company. Our French hosts were. ob- 
viously very proud of these complexes—but 
the facilities weren't the most engaging places 
to visit. We also went to the Caves 
Monmousseau, an enormous wine cellar, in 
which are stored around 200 million bottles of 
wine. We took a tour of the high school, and 
hung our with our students for their sports day. 
On our last night, most of us went to a disco- 
theque in the nearby town of Blere, where we 
stayed until the early hours of the morning. 

Off to Paris ' 

Ourfinal destination was Paris, the roman- 
tic capital of the world. It was briliantly gor- 
geous, with its ancient buildings, the Eiffel 
Tower, the fiver Seine running right through 
the middle, and of course, all the tourists. We 
took a boat ride along the Seine on our first 
night, hiked up the Eiffel Tower the second, 
and visited Sacre-Coeur, a splendid white 
church on the highest natural point in Paris, on 
our final night in France. Some went to the fa- 
mous Louvre museum, and went on long walks 
around Paris, sampling cafes, stores, and out- 
door shops. 

We all had a great time in France, and 
luckily the exchange will be happening again! 
I definitely reccomend the trip to everyone, as 
Amboise and the surrounding area is really 
pretty, the people were quite nice, and the sites 
there are amazing. We all also worked on our 
French, which was very beneficial to learning 
the language. We're all looking forward to host- 
ing the Amboise students again next April, and 
hopefully return to France soon. 


Have You Ever Skipped 
Class Before? 


By Xin Li 
Register Forum Staff 

Whether you are a freshman or a senior 
the answer is yes. Most students have done it 
at least once here at CRLS. Skipping to miss a 
test or skipping to Lunch B, kids find them- 
selves in trouble when the teacher asks for an 
absence note. “Sometimes I skip class when 
there is a sub,” says one freshman. For most 
teachers, skipping class means two detentions 
or maybe even worse. 

One student who skips class regularly 
says, “All I have to do is hold a folded white 
paper and I won’t get in trouble.” With the fire. 
alarms that were happening the past few weeks 
students have cut back on cutting classes. 
People are thinking twice when a friend asks 
to skip me. them. ‘Some are afraid: of being 
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CRLS Scholarship Committee Chooses 
Recipients; Awards Program Is May 28 


By Lisa Bairos 
Associate Editor 

[The following questions were asked of Dr. 
leslie Oliver, Coordinator of the CRLS Schol- 
arship Program.] 

Q: Did many seniors apply for the Section 1 
Standard Scholarships? 

A: Yes, we had a total of 130 seniors submit 
completed appli- 
cations. 
Q: Were there 
any incomplete or 
late applications? 
A: We received 
92 applications 
on the deadline 
date. Fortunately 
almost all of them 
were complete. 
Q: What happens 
after seniors have 
handed in their Section 1 Application? 

A: Copies of each completed application were 
made for the CRLS Scholarship Committee. 
The Scholarship Committee members are listed 
on page 1 of the Community Scholarships and 
Awards Booklet. We met on April 16, 1998. 
Q: What happened on that day? 

A: Separate sub-committees of the Scholar- 
ship Committee first selected a scholarship for 
which they are interested in choosing the re- 
cipient. They then reviewed each application 
to determine which student is best qualified ac- 
cording to the eligibility requirements. The sub- 
committees then nominated a first choice and 
an alternate for that scholarship. 

Q: Are the scholarships only for students who 
are U.S. citizens? 

A: No, most of the scholarships in the booklet 
are open to all CRLS students who meet the 
eligibility requirements. ; 

Q: Is it possible for a student to receive more 
than one scholarship? 

A: Yes, it is possible. The Scholarship Com- 
mittee does not select all of the scholarship re- 
cipients. Some recipients are selected by the 
Sponsors Scholarship Committee. However, 
the CRLS Committee makes an effort to award 
as many different students as possible. 

Q: Will every applicant receive a scholarship? 
A: No, there are about 75 different commu- 
nity scholarships, so not every one of the 130 
‘students who applied will receive one. 

Q: When will the recipients be notified? 

A: These students will be receiving an invita- 





Dr. Oliver 


tion to the Senior Scholarship Awards Program, 
which will be held on May 28, 1998, at 7:00 
p.m. in the Fitzgerald Theater. These invitations 
will be sent during the week of May 18. 

Q: Is the money presented to students or is it 
sent to the college? 

A: At the Senior Scholarship Awards Program 
some of the sponsors present a check to the 
student and others provide the recipient with 
information on sending the check to their col- 
lege. 

Q: Is it important for students who will re- 
ceive a scholarship to attend the Scholarship 
Awards Program? 

A: Yes, the the sponsors of the scholarships 
will be present to give the scholarships to these 
students. 

Q: Is the Scholarship Awards Program a for- 
mal event? 

A: Yes, the mayor, city and state officials, the 
sponsors and parents will all be present. Stu- 
dents should be dressed appropriately for this 
important event. 

Q: What can seniors do in the meantime? 

A: There are other scholarships in Sections 2 
and 3 of the Scholarship Booklet. These schol- 
arships and others are listed in the Did You 
Know. The applications for these scholarships 
are on the scholarship table in the Career Re- 
source Center (R241). 

Q: What final advice do you leave with the 
juniors for next year? 

A: During the summer, juniors could visit the 
Higher Education Information Center, located 
in the basement of the Boston Public Library. 
Another source of information is the Internet. 
(See next column.) They should complete the 
Standard Application as soon as possible in 


~ 1999. 


_ State Student Advisory 
Council Election Results 


Nicholas Kanter 
Leadership, Gr. 11 
Hiu Kei Chow 


664 votes* 


547 votes* 


Fundamental, Gr.11 
Josiane Julmeus 
Academy, Gr. 11 
Emma Stickgold 
House A, Gr. 10. 


403 votes 


332 votes 


Editor's note: * indicates that the student was elected. 
S.S.A.C. representatives from CRLS are elected annually. 





CRLS’ Ben & Matt Win Oscar 
for Best Original Screenplay 


(continued from page 1) 
Since then, Matt and Ben have become twoof 
the most popular faces in show business. 
"Good Will Hunting” has been a huge success 
(Jay Carr of the Boston Globe called it “brainy 
and heartfelt and right on target. . .”), earning 
millions of dollars as well as nine Oscar nomi- 
nations. It was nominated for best picture, best s 
actor (Damon), best supporting actor (Robin 
Williams), best supporting actress (Minnie 
Driver), best screenplay written directly for the 
screen (Damon and Affleck), best director (Gus 
Van Sant), best film editing, best score and best 
song. Last month, at the Golden Globe Awards, 
Matt and Ben won for the best screenplay, while 
Robin Williams won a Screen Actors’ Guild 
Award for his portrayal of a psychologist. 
Oscar Night 

March 23, the “big night” arrived and Matt 
and Ben, each with his mother on his arm took 
their seats in Shrine Auditorium near Robin 
Williams and Minnie Driver. Across the audi- 
torium sat celebrities such as Jack Nicholson, 
Helen Hunt, Peter Fonda, Kim Basinger and 
of-course the” Titanic” crew (minus Leonardo 


took the stage to present the award for the best 
short live action (and best short animated) 
films. 

Still later, as the ceremony began to go 
overtime, Walter Matthau and Jack Lemmon 
came onstage to present the award for best 
original screenplay. Seconds later, Damon and 
Affleck were onstage and receiving their first 


Academy Awards. Given 30 seconds, they - 


shouted out all the names of people they had to 
thank—including their mothers (who sat giv- 
ing them hints of who to thank in the audience), 
director Gus Van Sant, Robin Williams and 
Minnie Driver. They also thanked the people 
of South Boston as well as their friends back at 
home, in Cambridge. 

The night went on to award many other 
awards. -Helen Hunt got best actress for her 
role in “As Good as it Gets,” while Jack 
Nicholson got an award for his; Kim Basinger 
(’L.A. Confidential”) picked up best support- 
ing actress. ”Titanic” received eleven out of 
the fourteen awards it was nominated for in- 
cluding best picture, best director, best dramatic 
gente best song, pest art direction and best vi- 


The following are some of the financial 
aid resources available on the Internet: 
http://www.studentservices.com/fastweb/ 

http://www.finaid.org 
_http://www.yahoo.com/education/ 
financial_aid/ 
http://www.teri.org 
http://www.nelliemae.org 
http://www.salliemae.com 
http://collegenet.com/cn/finance. html 
http://fedix.fie.com 
http://www.collegeboard.org/ 
http://www.ed.gov 
http://www.doe.mass. edu/ 
http://collegeview.com 
http://petersons.com 
http://www.nosc.mil/planet_earth/ 
uni‘html 








A Day in the 
Life Of... 


By Lindsay Walker 
Register Forum Staff 

6:10 AM. Consciousness has finally 
possessed me, after listening to "the new 
sound” of Mix 98.5 since it switched on at 
6AM. Fortunately, today I manage to beat 
my brother to the shower, so the morning 
goes fairly well, and I manage to get out 
the door within the hour. It’s unnaturally 
warm outside, and extremely sunny, which 
is nice (except for the fact the sun always 
manages to be in my eyes), so the day had 
a nice start! 

“7:45 AM. I’ve meandered my way 
into Leadership, still a bit surprised by the 
bright lights that have recently been put in. 
(It’s like I’m in House A or something)! 
After heading to my locker, I hang out and 
chat with my friends about current events, 
lunch, etc., until the Beach Boys tell us 
homeroom’s beginning. 

10:06 AM. My period 1 class (French 
ID) was a (relatively) interesting learning 
experience on verb conjugations, and now 
I’m patiently waiting for the long period 
of Geometry (in House A) to end. I’ve fin- 
ished the work on tangents, chords, and in- 
scribed angles, and time is going incred- 
ibly slow, as usual. When the music at last 
plays, I make my way to the gym for a rous- 
ing lesson in volleyball rules (when’s 
lunch?) 

11:15. AM. Lunch has arrived (by now 
my arms are bright pink from the rock- hard 
ball repeatedly smashing into my skin), and 
I’ve happily eaten my turkey sandwich 
while having a lively chat with some fel- 
low freshmen. This day has been going by 
unbelievably slow, and I shudder as I re- 
member that I still have 3 classes left. In 
no time at all, the music plays again, and I 
make my way back up to the 2nd floor. 

2:24 PM. An orchestra class down in 
the Academy basement is coming to a 
close, which actually was a nice rest for 
my brain. Because Bob (teacher) decided 
to work with one section of the class, the 
rest of us were sent out in the hall to work 
on our own. (Well, or at least attempt to 
work). Sure, we play a little, but there’s 
more talk than music much of the time! For 
once, the old Beach Boys are wonderful to 
hear as I pack my flute and prepare for a 
day of peace and relaxation—there’s no 
school tomorrow. 

10:30 PM. Obviously, I’ve finally 
made it home by now! It was interesting 
evening: I ate supper in the Tobin school 
cafeteria and watched their staff talent show 
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Cast of “Rocket” (Photo by Aditi Sen) 


Drama Dept. 
Gears Up For 
Spring Season 


By Maria Walker and Kate McGovern 
Register Forum Staff 

Welcome to The Basement. It’s been a busy 
winter. What’s been going on? What's in store 
for the spring? 

The 1998 Massachusetts High School 
Drama Festival has finally drawn to a close, 
and although the CRLS production, “The Re- 
markable Rocket,” did not advance past the 
preliminary round of competition, several 
members of the CRLS drama community did 
receive awards from the Drama Guild. 
¢ Senior David Schanzle was the first place 
winner of the playwriting competition with his 
original play, “The Well.” Schanzle wrote the 
play in his playwriting class first semester. At 
the Festival Finals that took place March 26- 
28, a staged reading of one scene from 
Schanzle’s play was performed to open the 
awards ceremony. 

* Senior Ned Colby, our esteemed editor, was 
awarded one honorable mention by the Guild 
for his play, "Picking Cherries." Colby is a re- 
turning veteran to the Guild competitions, as 
he placed second in the playwriting contest two 
years ago. 

* Eric Balas, also a senior, received an honor- 
able mention for the Scholarship Audition com- 
petition. In addition, Balas was one of several 
“Rocket” company members to receive an All- 
Star Company award for his performance at 
the preliminary level of the Festival, along with 
Kristina Carrara, Sasha Warner-Berry, Moriah ~ 
Hoefgen-Harvey, and Rebekah Wheeler, Joe 
Vickery, Emily Ackman, Nick Hildebidle, Alex 
Lukas, and Daniel Piper for their beautiful sce- 
nic design. 

Congratulations to all the award winners 
and to everyone who participated in a great 
Festival season! Now the theatre gang is gear- 
ing up for its exciting spring agenda. 

For the third year in a row, the Drama de- 
partment is proud to present a student-directed 
production. Senior Lenelle Moise is directing 
her own original play, “Whatever Works,” a 
play about “relationships and relationslips.” 
The small cast includes Raphi Soifer, Kate 
McGovern, Eric Balas, Chara Itoka, Sarah ~ 
Reifman-Wheeler, Sule Holder, Daniel Piper, 
and Kristina Carrara. Stage managing is se- 
nior Aminah Brelvi, who managed this year’s 
fall show, “The Bacchae.” Assisting is fresh- 


_ man Melaina Spitzer. 


The rehearsal process so far has included 
in-depth discussions of the complex characters 
and the play’s meaning, which can and should 
be interpreted in numerous ways—it is quite 
literally “Whatever Works.” The show will be ~ 


_ performed in the black box theatre (also known 


as A006) on May 13 and 14. Everyone is en- 
couraged to come. : 
Last but not least, the Drama department is _ 
looking forward to another great dance con- 
cert, this year entitled “A Fine Line.” The sho ‘ 
will be one of the largest in CRLS Dance 
tory, according to dance teacher Barbara Erlic'! 
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Corridor Policy Punishes 


Our school made the right decision recently when it took appropriate disciplinary action 
_ against several students involved in the rash of fire alarms that have plagued CRLS during the last 
month. These acts of foolishness were disrespectful to the CRLS community as a whole, disrupt- 
ing to many classes, and just plain dumb. By making two very strong statements on the loudspeak- 
ers soon after the suspected students were apprehended, Principal Edward Sarasin sent a message 
to other would-be tricksters that the school will not tolerate this kind of behavior. 
However, the administration has gone too far in its disciplinary action, affecting not only the 
apprehended students but also everyone else. In a memorandum to the staff of CRLS, dated March 
16, 1998, Principal Sarasin stated the following: “With the recent rash of false alarms, I am asking 
‘the faculty to take the following actions: 1. If students come late to your class, indicate the tirae of 
arrival in your mark book and assign detention. Continual offenders are to be reported directly to 
__ the appropriate house administrator. 2. Once students have reported to your class, they are to 
remain in the room for the entire period. Corridor passes are not to be issued unless it is an emer- 
gency. Not bringing a pen, book or homework assignment to class should not be considered :an 
__ emergency. Security personnel have been asked to keep a log of all students in the corridors with- 
out passes.” 
- This new policy is an overreaction. Responding to the immature acts of a few individuals, the 
| administration has enacted a severe new policy that is not necessary and that makes one feel as if 
. _ they are trapped inside the classroom. The majority of the CRLS population would most likely 
agree that it is not often possible for a student to go from one class to another in the allotted three 
minutes’ time, simply because of the “traffic” that slows our hallways. Hopefully, most teachers 
Y will not adhere to this strict new policy, but will understand if a student is occasionally a few 
1 minutes late to class. Secondly, it is simply absurd to restrict students from using the corridors 
© auing class, especially for students with independent studies or for a class such as Video Produc- 
tion. Itis true that most class time should be spent in-class, but it is sometimes necessary to use the 
__ corridors during a period, and students should be allowed the leeway to do that. 
: r= Furthermore, this new policy reinforces the lack of rights which students at CRLS hold. Too 
: often, policies such as this one are made without student input, and students are rarely informed of 
_ what few rights they do have. This year, the student handbooks never arrived, and because of that 
. students have no way of knowing whether they are being mistreated in a certain situation or not. 
___ Attending high school is supposed to prepare us to become productive workers in the work force 
___ and good, democratic citizens of this country. By not informing students of their rights, however, 
the administration is not preparing us correctly for our future. 
: i It is understandable that our school wants to cut down on the amount of students in the 
b hallways so that more fire alarms will not be pulled in the future. However, this is not the way to 
__ do it. Perhaps the adults of the building should patrol the halls more, or maybe video cameras 
should be placed near all the fire alarms of CRLS. Regardless, the 1900+ students of our school 
| who did not pull any fire alarms should not be punished for the actions of those few who did. 


Tragedy Reveals Faults 


We live in a society which is constantly trying to make distinctions between children and 
its. Children are the innocent, the helpless; they must be protected by adults. They must not see 
ied movies. They must not buy cigarettes. They must not drink until they are 21, even though 

can vote at the age of 18. As a society we have written the scripts of behavior; adults have 
cast in the roles of perpetrators, children as the victims of their violence. 
_ In Jonesboro, Arkansas, the lines between children and adults have become entangled in a 
web of blood, bullets, the bodies of little girls shot by little boys: Two boys, aged 11 and 13 
en charged with the murder of four girls and the teacher who ee to save their lives. 


= 





to children. Psychologists and sociologists will discuss the motives behind the killings 
s to come. Their voices will fill the airwaves with theories about temporary insanity, TV 
ce and the degeneracy of today’s youth. But the real issue, the concrete, hands-on issue with 
n is guns. Why are guns available to children? Why, for that matter, should anyone who 
d a weapon for his/her job, be able to legally possess fire arms? If the guns had not 
four little girls and their teacher would not be dead. The issues would still remain; 

, of television violence and youthful degeneracy, but there would be no funerals. 
tines igh te ie rk sigh fasve rath nin school one sunny March day 

ed a fist fight with some of their peers. Teachers would have intervened and the boys 

ve been dealt with. There would have been no bodies lying on the ground. 

00 easy. You can pull the trigger on a gun and suck the life out of a person without 

’s skin. You can pretend that your target is not human. If you are a little boy in 


‘ g is a cherished past time, you can perhaps convince yourself that the little. 


is actually a rabbit. Or a deer. When the bullet hits, her cries will be far away, 
er pets Seals X Ves ine: GE 


stad am key 








Touché! A New Rebuttal 


By Noaman Vaidya 


For the many who read the recent article in 
the February issue of the Register Forum re- 
garding course weighting, I would like to cor- 
rect several incorrect statements that appeared 
in the column. 

The author wrote, "For jobs available to high 
school students, one's grade point average is 
rarely taken into account. Working at 
McDonald's is not rocket science, and most 
managers realize this." It is true that working 
at McDonald's is definitely not rocket science, 
but one's grade point average is taken into ac- 
count in post-secondary school employment. 

"[ have given students transcripts to give to 
their employers," said Lorraine Davis, guidance 
counselor in Fundamental. "Employers are 
looking for responsibility... and they consider 
high school work a sign of responsibility." 

Dr. Legendre, Administrator of the Funda- 
mental school added at the Honors assembly, 
that IBM now requires high school transcripts 
for all new employees, regardless of post-sec- 
ondary education. 

He also wrote, "With regards to summer op- 
portunities (and college, for that matter) one's 
grades are never considered with the accom- 
panying transcript. Admissions personnel will 
understand that Rindge grades are not scaled." 

This statement is questionable in two ways. 
Though admission personnel get transcripts 
along with GPA's, admissions personnel usu- 
ally require that a class rank be sent as well. 


Though the class rank is unweighted, admis- 
sion personnel must take rank at face value. 
They may recalculate GPA, but a rank is not 
recalculated. Scholarships are affected in the 
same way. Secondly, admissions personnel 
don't always know that Rindge grades are not 
weighted. Not all colleges have a space to mark 
"weighted" or "unweighted." 

Next, he wrote, "...scaling AP grades would 
...continue the myth that AP classes are neces- 
sary for the ‘academic student.''" I hate to let 
the cat out of the bag, but AP classes are nec- 
essary for the "academic student" to get irito a 
competitive college. 

Mrs. Davis mentioned, "If you have chal- 
lenging courses, such as honors and Advanced 
Placement, you are in a much better position 
to be accepted by the 'elite' schools." 

Also, in an AP, as most of us know, the level 
of work is significantly greater than any hon- 
ors class. An AP shows colleges that students 
challenged themselves beyond honors classes. 
CRLS should foster the jump from honors to 
AP, not discourage it. 

Finally, a weighted average would encour- 
age enrollment of more students in AP courses. 
Those students who feared ruining their aver- 
age would not consider this to be a great con- 
cern. 

I guess the author must have accidentally 
overlooked these facts in preparation of his ar- 
ticle. 


“Do You Want the Man in Charge or the 
Woman Who Knows What’s Going On?”’ 


By Emily B. Kanstroom 


“A woman’s place is in the house—and 
in the Senate.” How true...and yet, does our 
society really believe this? Not too long ago, a 
woman’s place really was in the house, cook- 
ing and cleaning, and raising children. The men 
went out to raise money and the women were 
devoted to making sure they came home to din- 
ner and a clean house. That was the status quo. 
Their place was surely not in'any Senate. Over 
the next few decades, however, things began 
to change rapidly. Girls began to dream, and 
women to unite. This began in a series of 
marches known as the “Take Back the Night” 
marches in the late ’70s. Already the women 
were wearing jeans, tight shirts, and rebelling 
as best as they could against society’s expecta- 
tions and demands. Now they marched together 
crying, “Women unite! Take back the night!” 
Raging against the night of injustice and the 
fear they faced, against the violence of men 
against women. 


Another Lunch 





We emerge now, in the ’90s, almost anew 
millenium, and we ask, what is woman’s place 
now? It was easy to define 40 years ago. But 
today, opinions differ. My grandfather says 
immediately, “In the kitchen.” My mother, who 
marched in those marches, replies, “Anywhere 
we choose to be,” and I have to agree. Although 
the country has yet to live under a female presi- 
dent, we follow our first lady. As women’s ath- 
letics begin to exist, we strive for them. We 
have moved from a time less than thirty years 
ago when girls who roller-skated and climbed 
trees were labeled “tomboys,” to a point where 
women are finally beginning to find accep- 
tance. But we have not found equality. The 
women’s soccer FINAL in Japan was buried 
within the depths of a newspaper, while Den- 
nis Rodman’s new hair color makes the first 
page. From our place in the kitchen, we have 
come a long way, but there is still so much fur- 
ther to go. 





By Jesse B. Wooden 


Put down the 


cheese fries 
and come cut 


wih ay hands 
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- Is it against school rules to go to 
Angelo's during school hours? 





By David Schanzle 


Will It Ever End? 


The Lewinski Scandal Continues 
By Hiu Kei Chow ’99 


Do you feel like screaming your head off 
if you have to hear the name “Monica 
Lewinsky” one more time? If you do, welcome 
to the club. For the past several weeks, the news 
media have extensively focused on the so- 
called Monica Lewinsky affair with President 
Clinton. For those who missed the reports that 
have been blazing on TV news stations and the 
front page of papers every second, here’s a short 
synopsis: Monica Lewinsky is a former White 
House intern who told a friend that she had a 
“sexual relationship with President Clinton.” 
Her story then made national headlines... 

Despite the seriousness of this so-called 
affair, I find this news quite amusing. As in- 
vestigators scrambled to find succulent infor- 
mation on this case to report to the media, dif- 
ferent versions of the story were published as 
well. In one article written by a local paper, a 
headline glared out possible impeachment of 
President Clinton for the affair. I was literally 
bursting with laughter!! On what grounds 
should President Clinton be charged? Okay, 
President Clinton was charged that he-and his 
lawyer told Lewinsky to lie under oath (per- 
jury), but the article did not explain much about 
this statement. Undoubtedly, the headline is an 
eye-catching tactic to lure readers into the story. 

Afterwards, pieces of information regard- 
ing Lewinsky poured into news reports. Some 
Tumors claimed Lewinsky had saved a dress 
that has President Clinton’s semen on it. It made 
me question the validity of the statement. Why 
didn’t Lewinsky use this evidence to testify 
against President Clinton? Why was she seek- 
ing immunity? 

Meantime, talk shows bubbled with cre- 
ative ideas on the story. Interviews with 
Lewinsky’s ex-boyfriends were conducted, and 
even a Lewinsky look-alike contest was held. 

“The winner received a cash award and a hug 
from a look-alike President Clinton. 

For some time, I channel-surfed whenever 
news on Lewinsky was broadcast. Then I be- 
came frustrated about how news stations spend 
So little time on the situation in Iraq. The main 
Story was that military warfare might be nec- 
essary in Iraq, because Saddam Hussein is in 
breach of contract on the weapon inspections 
policy. End of story, right? WRONG!! What 
about the conditions of the Iraqi people? Why 
didn’t the news talk about the high number of 
deaths in Iraq caused by hyperinflation and 
Contaminated water? Why didn’t the news talk 

about the suffering Iraqi people have faced as 
Aresult: of trade restrictions Sep Me after Op- 







eration Desert Storm in 1991? It made me won- 
der how news stations decided to go in-depth 
into the Lewinsky-Clinton case, but not into 
the conditigns and deterioration in Iraq. 

Anyhow, by the time Lewinsky testified 
that she did not have any sexual relationship 
with President Clinton, I was simply glad that 
this story, which has been blown way out of 
proportion and over-aired in the news, is one 
step closer toward being over. 


New Math Exam Has Faults 


By David Schanzle ’98 


Starting in the year 2001, the class of 2003 
will be required to take a comprehensive ex- 
amination that will test their proficiency of 
math, language arts, technical arts and social 
studies in order to graduate from any public 
high school in Massachusetts. These tests are 
only part ‘of a new curriculum that will be 
implemented in the near future throughout the 
state. 4th, 8th and 10th graders will be required 
to take these tests in order to advance through 
the public education system. 

Among the most ambitious of the curricu- 
lum changes will involve changing the entire 
mathematics curriculum from kindergarten 
through the twelfth grade. The new curricu- 
lum will emphasize hands-on modeling and 
group learning to teach students mathematics. 
Instead of learning rules and theorems in a cer- 
tain order, students will learn how to solve 
problems on their own and discuss their meth- 
ods with other students. While this style of 
teaching will be different, it will not necessar- 
ily be better than the current mathematics cur- 
riculum. 

There are stories from math teachers and 
parents all over Massachusetts, including Cam- 
bridge, who are finding that their children, 
taught under the New Math which is similar to 
the state curriculum, are coming to high school 
unable to find percents or add two digit num- 
bers without the aid of a calculator. The new 
fad of group learning and playing with “math 
toys” is taking emphasis away from learning 
the concepts, laws and theorems that make up 
the foundation of math. A student will have a 
difficult time solving certain quadratic prob- 
lems, if he/she does not know the quadratic 
formula or how to_use it. 

This style of teaching math will also leave 
students terribly short handed when they even- 
tually take college level mathematics courses. 
In calculus, for example, one cannot differen- 
tiate problems and equations until he/she knows 


Wanna hear some numbers? 


I write this article to inform the entire CRLS 
student body of the finding of the Student Data Re- 
port, which detailed the lives of the students during 
the 1996-1997 school year. I hope to write a com- 
pletely unbiased, completely unopinionated article 
detailing its endless facts. I will, of course, fail. 

If I actually do fail, I will be in good com- 
pany. Out of the 2010 students enrolled in our 
school, about 797 students failed one or more half 
or full year courses. Fundamental led the way with 
an unfortunate 194 failures, which is about 49% of 
the house. Academy came in a close second with 
184 failures, about 38% of house. Leadership, with 
166 failures, failed 51% of its students. In case you 
were wondering, House A was second best with 105 
failures, about 29% and Pilot was the best with only 
66 failures, about 27% of the house. In the battle of 

the sexes, the girls won, garnering 45% of the fail- 
ures, with the guys providing the other 55%. School 
wide, about 40% of all the students failed. 

Tf you spent last year looking, with no suc- 
cess, for a boyfriend or girlfriend, you might be 
interested in this. CRLS had 1050 males and 929 
females. That is about a 53%/47% ratio. Best place 
to pick up chicks? Try Academy. Academy had 223 
girls, but 260 guys. Next, try Fundamental with 200 
girls. Leadership, with its 177 girls was 55% fe- 
male. Best place to pick up dudes? Try, Academy 







_ Racially, the houses are pretty unevenly di- 
vided. Note in the data that Haitian students were 
counted as black. Forgive me, the calculations were 
easier. Leadership was 38% Black; 2% Asian, 39% 
White, 21% Hispanic, and 6% Haitian. House A 
was Black, 10% Asian, 12% Hispanic, and 
42% white. Academy was 40% Black, 12% Asian, 
16% Hispanic, and 31% White. Fundamental was 
| 43% Black, 6% Asian, 15% boss and 36% 




















again, with 260 males making up 54% of the house. » 


Cambridge also ranks seventh behind Brookline, 
Lexington, Newton, Arlington, Belmont and 
Watertown. We rank better than Everett, Waltham, 
and Malden. 

For those of you suspended, either in school or 
out of school, you were not left out either. Last year, 
CRLS suspended in school 10% of the student body 
or about 207 students. Leadership took the lead with 
53 suspensions totaling 16% of the house. Pilot came 
in second with Academy third, and House A and 
Fundamental tied four fourth most. RSTA had the 
smallest portion of its students suspended in school 
(7%). RSTA, proved it wanted to give its students a 
well-earned vacation. They suspended, out of school, 
20% of their house through last year. House A had 
lowest percentage, about 8%. Total, there were 276 
suspensions, about 14% of the school. Academy had 
70, Fundamental had 60, and House A had only 29. 
Two hundred and seventy six out of school suspen- 
sions averages about 1.53 suspension per day. It re- 
ally makes me wonder how our school operates with 
276 students missing at one time or another. 

More pleasant News 

I'll stop wondering now (brain hurts) and move 
onto something more pleasant: the number of stu- 
dents on honor roll. These numbers reflect those of 
the fourth quarter last year. CRLS on average had 
40% of its student body on the honor roll. That is an 
increase of 3% from two years ago. The percent of 
students in each house receiving an honor roll award 
varies greatly—52% of Pilot students won some 
honor, as did 48% in House A, with Academy(33%), 
Fundamental(27%), and RSTA(25%) lagging behind. 
Glaring was the fact that 46% of white students made 
the honor roll, with 59% of Asians tagging along. 
1 Enrollment in AP courses has also become 
more and more a hot topic. Last year there was a 
total of 214 students in at least one AP course, to? 








the rules of differentiation or how to work with 
logs and natural logs, for example. Mathemat- 
ics is an accumulative study and lack of a solid 
foundation in the basics will impair students 
when they reach higher levels of study. 

The reason for the new mathematics cur- 
riculum is to prepare students for the state-wide 
mathematics examination that they will have 
to pass in the tenth grade to graduate. The ex- 
amination used for evaluating students contains 
material content that is covered only in the math 
levels Algebra II Honors and above, and not in 
lower levels of math. Students who have not 
taken these mathematics courses by the time 
they take the exam, will not be prepared to take 
it, and will do very badly on it. Also this test 
does not test content knowledge as much as 
the students' ability to think, thus those who 
are instinctively good at math will do much 
better than those who have trouble grasping the 
subject, and the gap between these two types 
of students will widen. 

In many ways the new state mandated 
math proposal may be a mixed blessing. On 
one hand it advocates that students don’t learn 
the theorems and laws that make up mathemat- 
ics, a skill necessary to understand calculus and 
higher levels of math. In this regard the math 
program makes students feel better about math- 
ematics and helps them gain confidence in the 
earlier stages of math, but it cripples them when 
it is time to learn the real mathematics that gov- 
ern science and engineering. 

However, the examination does require 
that all high school students in Massachusetts 
must have acquired at least a working knowl- 
edge of algebra before receiving a diploma. 
This will help improve the mathematics cur- 
riculum in general in Massachusetts. By re- 
quiring that all students pass a test, the curricu- 
lum will change to help students meet the de- 
mands of the test, and eventually the average 
test scores will go up. 


By Noaman Vaidya ’99 


7 Blacks, 13 Asians, 6 Hispanics, and 32 Whites. 
History had 22 Blacks, 18 Asians, 11 Hispanics, and 
54 Whites. Science had 13 Blacks, 18 Asians, 9 His- 
panics, and 38 Whites. Percentage wise, more 
Asians took AP's than any other racial sub group. 

Last year's seniors are probably now well into 
their first year of employment or college. Funda- 
mental crushed everybody with 88% going to col- 
lege, with House A at 84%, Pilot at 81%, Leader- 
ship at 72%, Academy at 60% and RSTA at 43%. 
That works out to a class total of about 72%. In the. 
4 year vs. 2 year breakdown, 93 blacks chose to 
attend a 4 year school, while 36 attended a 2 year 
school. Asians decided that 29 of them would spend 
the next four years in higher education with zero 
enrolling in a 2 year school. Thirty Hispanics at- 
tend a 4 year college, and 14, a two year college. 
Finally, 116 whites went to a four year institution 
and 15 went to a two year college. 

Finally, I shall move onto everyone's favofite 
subject: SAT scores. School wide, the average is — 
467 verbal and 468 math. By comparison, the state 
average is 508 verbal and 508 math, while the na- 
tional average is 505 verbal and 508 math, All ra- 
cial subgroups scored significantly different from 
their peers of the same race throughout the state 


_ and the nation. In CRLS, in the verbal part, Blacks 


averaged 411, Asians were 461, Hispanics were 424, 
and Whites 555. Nationally, Blacks average nes 
Asians, 496, Hispanics, 466, and Whites, 526. 
the math section, in CRLS, Blacks averaged 398, 
Asians, 545, Hispanics, 408, and Whites, 551, Na- 
tionally, Blacks averaged 423, Asians, 560, 













to each house was not available. 
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“Hong Kong's Lost Boy’”’ Wins Story Contest 


By Nick Snow '98 


The thick clouds which had been hang- 
ing over Hong Kong were beginning to burn 
off as Phil emerged from the Tsim Sha Tsui 
subway station and made for the Peninsula 
Hotel. The side- 
walk teemed with 
people hurrying 
here and there; 
yelling into cellu- 
lar phones; shar- 
ing stories with 
friends. He 
passed a mother 
calmly telling her 
son there wasn’t 
enough time to go 
to the zoo before 
dinner, maybe an- 
other day; skirted around two workers in 
hardhats discussing last month’s Rugby Sev- 
ens; dodged as a tough-as-nails elderly woman 
walked straight into oncoming pedestrians. 
Walking in Hong Kong had always been some- 
thing of a contact sport and today was no ex- 
ception. Phil was hit by several hard shoulders 
before he reached the door of the hotel and was 
ushered in, sighing as he made the transition 
from bustling, noisy street to calm and sooth- 
ing lobby. He loved the city he lived in, but 
sometimes it really gave him a headache. 

Phil walked to the other end of the lobby 
and was directed to a waiting elevator by a bell- 
hop. He exited at the glass-walled lounge on 
the top floor and took a window table close to 
the bar. A waitress promptly approached him 
and offered a drink list. Phil examined it, gen- 
tly flipping the pages until the words ‘Island 
Delight’ jumped out at him. ‘Say, what’s in this 
drink?’ The waitress’ eyebrows dipped as she 
pursed her lips and thought. 

*Um....Blue Curagao, light and dark rum, 
mango and guava juice.” Then, as an after- 
thought, she added “And it comes with pea- 
nuts.” 





A few minutes later the pleasant-looking 
blue drink arrived at his table, complete with a 
little umbrella, spiral straw, and a bow] of salted 
peanuts. Phil reached for the straw and sipped 
lightly, then sat back and loosened his silk tie. 





By David “D-Day” Schanzle 
Register Forum Staff 

Patrick Paulo is the newest edition to the 
famous CRLS Jazz Ensemble. He writes and 
raps his own lyrics to the eclectic group’s 
composition. 
Q. How were you discovered by the Jazz En- 
semble? 
A. I was dis- 
covered at the 
Synthesizer 
concert and 
the Jazz En- 
semble asked 
me to work 
with them. 
Q. Would you 
write lyrics for 
somebody 
else? 
A. No. 
Q. What if he 
eis eel ae it was his only dream to 
‘| rap your lyrics? 
| A.Td do it then. 
| Q. What are your musical influences? 
\. Bob Marley, Billy Joel, Third Eye 



















Student Spotlight: Patrick Paulo 


He gazed out the window looking over the har- 
bor and watched the Star Ferry disembark from 
Wan Chai and start towards the Kowloon side. 
The seconds ticked by on his quartz wristwatch. 
Phil pensively reached for some peanuts and 
chewed them, his eyes now focused on the re- 
flection of the setting sun on the crowded build- 
ings of the Central skyline. 

The telephone at the bar rang twice, then 
was answered by the bartender. Phil’s private 
thoughts were jarred as the bartender hustled 
over and politely asked if he was Phillip Lam. 
‘It’s your office, sir,’ the young attendant said. 
It looked as though there had never been a réa- 
son for him to shave and never would be, Phil 
thought. As he looked into the bartender’s smil- 
ing boyish face, Phil had a brief recollection of 
what it was like to be so enthusiastic about what 
you did for a living. ‘Can you tell whoever it is 
that I’m not here?’ Phil offered. The bartender 
scratched the back of his neck uncomfortably 
and squinted his left eye. 

“Well, they said it was important. A Mr. 
Roger Mayhew needs you for something. He’s 
on hold if you’d like to talk with him.’ 

Phil ran the fingers of both hands through 
his greying hair and sighed. He pushed him- 
self back from his table and followed the bar- 
tender to the telephone, raised it to his right 
ear, and pushed the hold button. There was a 
soft beep, then the sounds of many people talk- 
ing erupted from the other end of the line. 
‘Roger?’ Phil said. 

“Yeah, Phil, I couldn’t get you on your cell 
phone,’ a deep, scratchy voice said. ‘Is it bro- 
ken?’ 

“No, Roger, I turned it off. I was hoping 
to sit for a while in peace and unwind, but I 
suppose that was asking too much.’ 

“Sure, right,’ came Mayhew’s prompt re- 
ply. “We need you to come back to the office, 
just for a few hours,’ (Phil rolled his eyes) ‘to 
deal with this shift in property values in the 
New Territories. Some very big people stand 
to lose very big money unless we move quickly 
and...’ 

Phil stopped listening. Periodically he 
muttered ‘right’, ‘yup’, or ‘uh-hunh’ into the 


Q. Do you think you’ re a better rapper than 
Puff Daddy? 

A. Yes, I rap about better things. 

Q. What do you think of Puff Daddy? 

A. He’s a good entertainer, but I don’t like 
him as a rapper. 

Q. What are your thoughts on the rap busi- 
ness? 

A. I think people need to choose the words 
that come out of their mouths and meditate 
their hearts. 

Q. What do you think of the rap business 
musically? 

A. I think they could be a tad bit more cre- 
ative. : 
Q. How is rapping with a live band different 
than rapping over a synthesizer? 

A. A synth sounds fake, but a live band has 
so much elevation, energy and you have a 
consensus with all your team mates. 

Q. If you were running for political office 
would you rap a speech? 

A. Yes, and it would be a damn good ane, to 
get my point across. 

Q. Would you rap with a rhyming chimpan- 
zee? : 

A. As long as he don’t hog the mike it’s cool. 
Q. What would you do with a third arm? 

A. Id try to breakdance and jump on it. 

Q. Can you breakdance? : 

A. A little bit, I started when I was ten. 

Q. Have you ever met Frosty the Saowman? 
A. I think I had a dream about him, but I 
never met him. 
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receiver while doodling with the pen and paper 
the bartender had given him. Finally, he inter- 
rupted Roger’s droning. ‘Fine, I'll be by in a 
few minutes, ok?’ He dropped the phone back 
in its cradle. The suddenness of this action 
startled the young bartender, who nearly dropped 
the wineglass he was drying. 

“Everything all right there, sir?’ the 
younger man inquired. Phil didn’t respond, look- 
ing instead at the bar’s brass footrest. Then he 
inhaled quickly, asked how much his drink cost, 
paid, and left the hotel. 

Instead of heading back towards the sub- 
way and his office, Phil crossed Salisbury Road 
and walked along the harbor. Gazing at the bright 
blue water and boats slicing through it, he was 
not so much angry as he was sad that he had to 
return to work. Most likely, he would be bound 
until midnight. Ten minutes ago this had been 
his free time. Now more than ever he felt the 
grasp of the corporate hand. 

Phil stopped along the promenade and 
leaned his forearms on the railing and smiled, 
remembering his younger years spent washing 
dishes in a little restaurant in the Midlevels. The 
owner of the restaurant had been a rather obese 
Hong Konger by the name of Tony Cham. Ey- 
eryone called him Fat Tony, and he didn’t care 
if you skipped work every now and then. He 
was one of the most kind and generous people 
Phil had ever met. Now it was all so different. 
No more wild parties or late night trips to the 
racetrack. 
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Including 


A chuckle escaped from Phil’s mouth as 
he remembered the times when his mother had 
read about Peter Pan and the Lost Boys. Phi 
had said he would be just like them, never 
wanting to grow up. A group of young schoo 
children walked past him, all decked out in 
their uniforms and colorful plastic backpacks, 
The little boys and girls, who couldn’t have 
been much older than six, all held hands and 
sang songs, happy and oblivious to the world 
around them. Phil felt a sudden sadness ris- 
ing in his chest, then had to blink back the 
tears. On the spur of the moment, he snatched 
his cellular phone from his belt and pushed 
the speed dial button reserved for Roger’s line. 
“Mayhew’ barked the scratchy voice. 

‘Roger, it’s Phil Lam. I can’t make it to 
the office tonight. In fact, I can’t come in any- 
more. I quit. Goodbye.’ 

Faintly, Phil heard stammered words of 
protest from Roger as the phone hurtled 
through the air and into the harbor’s waters. 
A young couple to his right eyed him 
strangely. Phil didn’t care. He shrugged off 
his blazer, then took off his collared shirt and 
suspenders, leaving them in a heap on the 
ground. The breeze off the water rippled his 
undershirt and blew his hair back from his 
forehead. Phil gripped the railing in both hands 
and stood up perfectly straight, as if he were 
a sea captain at the helm, then threw his head 
back and laughed. As Phil turned and walked 
towards Hung Hom, he felt full of youthful 
energy. He headed for the nearest bookstore 
and found a copy of Peter Pan. i 
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Movie Review 


Adam Sandler Has 
a Change of Pace 


By Leah Beeferman 
Copy Editor 

Adam Sandler is at it again. What sick joke 
is it now, you may ask? Or which holiday did 
he transform into a big radio hit joke? Well, 
surprise surprise, he’s actually being fairly se- 
rious this time. In his new movie, “The Wed- 
ding Singer,” he leaves the perverted humor 
that he is famous for on CD and takes on a 
half-serious role. = 

Robbie Hart (Sandler) is a wedding singer. 
Dressed in all the fashionable clothes and hair- 
dos of the 1980s, where the movie is set, Robbie 
and his band are hired as the musical act for a 
wedding in town. This job is part of his perfect 
little world, In addition to having a best friend, 
his job, and-a home in his sister and brother- 
in-law’s basement, he is getting married to ~ 
longtime girlfriend Linda in a week. 

One evening at a wedding, while joking 
around with a teenager, he meets Julia (Drew 
Barrymore), a waitress working at the event. 
After a brief conversation, they start working 
together at a number of weddings, and be- 
come friends. Julia is herself getting married, 
once her two-year fiancé Glenn is ready to set 
a date, Both Julia and Robbie are yery happy 
with their lives, and it seems like nothing could 
ever go wrong for either of them. 

However, complications arise. Linda de- 
cides that she doesn’t want to marry Robbie, 
and absents herself from their wedding cér- 
emony. Robbie becomes depressed, and his 
musical performances at weddings turn into 
disasters. At the same time, Glenn has finally 
proposed to Julia, but is making her do all the 
wedding preparations. His excuse is that he 
wouldn't want to screw anything up, but he 
ends up going off doing other secret things that 
won’t help their relationship. Julia can’t plana 
whole wedding on her own, so she convinces 
Robbie, the wedding expert, to help her out. 
They spend all their time together on the wed- 
ding, and become great friends. 

It is from this point on that the movie be- 
comes somewhat cliched: Of course, Robbie 
develops a crush on Julia. It is strange when 
his wedding breaks up, but when Glenn and 
Julia’s relationship begins to deteriorate, you 
wonder if it’s really possible that two weddings, 
within a few months of each other and in the 
same town, might coincidentally fall apart. It 
seems like quite a stretch. 

At last Adam Sandler has created a believ- 
able character, as opposed to in “Billy Madi- 
son,” where a twentysomething guy goes back 
to kindergarten, but his plot is just not quite 
Tealistic. However, for these lead characters, 
Robbie and Julia, who fit in the story very well, 
Sandler and Barrymore are definitely the right 
choices. “The Wedding Singer” is a highly en- 
joyable and entertaining comedy, but once the 
final credits roll you begin to notice the cli- 
ched love story and wonder if something like 
this could actually happen, be it in the 1980s 
or the *90s. 
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Mr. McCarthy presents badminton trophy to Tenzin Dongshi while Ms; Taxe-Levine looks on. 


CRLS Badminton Tourney 
Attracts Many Competitors 


By Dan Bock 
Register Forum Staff 

The sign-up sheets were in the field house 
for weeks beforehand. Approximately 60 
CRLS students put their names on the sheets 
before the sign-up deadline, and there seemed 
to be many more on hand by the time the much- 
anticipated inaugural CRLS badminton tour- 
nament commenced on Thursday, March 5. 

Physical education teachers Eileen Taxe- 
Levine and Skip McCarthy decided to hold the 
tournament as a response to the high level of 
interest in badminton among students. There 
were three divisions: men’s, women’s, and 
doubles. 

On Thursday afternoon, organizers Taxe- 
Levine and McCarthy started and finished the 
women’s tournament. Eleven matches were 
needed to crown a champion in the 16-player 
field. Kelsey Sims-Meyers, a junior in RSTA, 
was the eventual champion, defeating Marie 
Constant in the final. 

Also on Thursday, eight players needed to 
play a preliminary round of the men’s division 
in order to narrow the field from 40 to 32. Many 
more players showed up. Some, who hadn’t 
signed up, were hoping for a spot to open up. 
Others were there to scout the competition, or 
to play a pickup game. Some people came just 
to hang out. 

Sixteen teams played in the doubles tourna- 
ment on Friday. A team of two Academy jun- 
iors, Tenzin Dongshi and Adam Fogel, was the 
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pre-tournament favorite. Though they didn’t 
sign up before the deadline, there were enough 
open spots to go around when the first round 
started. The Dongshi-Fogel team had little 
trouble with the competition, breezing through 
the initial rounds before defeating Anderson 
Dos Santos and Niraj KC in the final. 

Thirty-two players in the men’s division at 
the beginning of play narrowed to a “Final 
Four” after three more rounds. Ned Colby and 
Jay Joshi, along with Dongshi and Fogel, 
played the final two rounds of the tournament 
on Tuesday afternoon. Pre-tournament favor- 
ite Dongshi emerged victorious, having de- 
feated Jacob Eggers, Dan Bock and Lu Yin on 
Monday before beating Colby and Fogel. 

Mr. McCarthy thought the tournament went 
extremely well. “One thing I was happy about,” 
he explained, “was that there weren’t any ar- 
guments. The kids were nice to each other so 
we didn’t need to break up any fights. We could 
just sit there and run the tournament.” 

“There was wonderful sportsmanship. The 
players called their own games, so there was 
no need for an objective spectator as a judge,” 
said Ms. Taxe-Levine. She stressed the over- 
whelming cooperation, sportsmanship, and 
enthusiasm of the intramural event. 

Such a large number of students’ playing in 
the first CRLS tournament means that badmin- 
ton definitely has a future at the school. A mixed 
doubles tournament is in the works. A club for 
next year is a near certainty. 
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Girls’ End 
First Season of 
Ice Hockey 


By Leah Beeferman 
Copy Editor 

You've heard all about it. It was the main 
focus of women's sports at the Olympics, there 
has been talk about starting a professional 
league for it in the United States, and now, it's 
come to CRLS. That's right; this winter, the 
first-ever Cambridge Girls Hockey Team took 
to the ice. 

With equipment provided by our coach Bob 
Goodwin, also the boys' varsity coach, we 
suited up in late December to practice an hour 
every Tuesday. For the first few practices, we 
spent most of our time polishing our skating. 
On our team were members with a broad range 
of abilities in skating. There were three play- 
ers who had been playing hockey for years. 
Many members had skated a lot, but had never 
played hockey. Then there were those who had 
just used figure skates. And, of course, we had 
a few who had never skated before. 

However, these differences of ability didn't 
hold us back. For that hour every Tuesday we 
took advantage of our ice time and worked our 
hardest, learning new skills every week. Soon, 
we were even talking about having a scrim- 
mage. Coach Goodwin called up some:schools, 
and in February we faced off with Boston 
Latin's freshman girls hockey team. We had 
enough players for three lines of six, and every 
minute we rotated. Everyone had a chance at 
whatever position she wanted to play. Even 
though we lost, we had a great time. The girls' 
track team came to watch the beginning of the 
game, so with their cheering combined with 
ours, Cambridge had a lot of support. 

Unfortunately, just like all the other sports, 
the season had to end, and we had our last prac- 
tice during February break. Our whole team 
was sad to see the season be over, But we hope 
that our numbers and funds will grow for the 
'98-'99 school year, and the athletic department 
will be able to support us as a varsity. team and 
not just as a club. Though hockey is still con- 
sidered as a man's sport by many; women's 
hockey is the fastest-growing sport in the U.S. 
today. Thanks to the Olympics and women's 
college hockey, support is increasing. Soon 
women's hockey will become a professional 
league sport. Cambridge is proud to have its 
own team now. 
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